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' COMPANION 


FIRE-SIDE; 


Winter Evening's 8 Amuſement. 


. 


A CURIOUS COLLECTION 


Of entertaining and inſtructive | 


Eſſays, | Allegories, 

Yall || Hiſtorical Facts, 

Relations, | __ Eaſtern Tales, 

Stories, 1 Novels, | 
Tales, II Remarkable Events, 
El Fables, a Singular Occurrences, &c + 
4, | In PrRosE and VERSE. | 
— \ Selected from the moſt eminent Writers in ſeveral 
4 Languages; together with ſome curious original 
DS guages; dog gina 
Z. Stor ies that never nn 3 in print bn 
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To paſt the dull Evening in Pleaſure away, 
And laugh at the Cares of Mankind; 

Accept of a chearful Companion Troy; * 

To Mirth and Amuſement inclin ll 

T he Contents of our Volume will amply repay 
The Expence that the Purchaſe has coft, 

1 And none but a Blockhead will Jeri Zo 5 /ay, 
| 7 hat bis Time or his Money ts loft. 
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_ virtues, or entertainment, calculated ts inflame youthful” 


paſſuons, and put modeſly to the bluſh... Compoſitions, or 


whilſt thoſe abounding with moral inflrattions, are either 


thrown aſide, or forgotten before they make any laſt ug 


Tiftruftion makes a deeper impreſſion on the heart, when 


pedagogue, or inforced by crercive power, | 
This work which the Editor preſents to the public, has 
been ſelected from the beſi authors with the greateſt caves 
and is publiſhed with the laudable defizn of convezing 
gnſtr udtion under the de 1ghtful dreſs of ent crta'nmen 35 
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. was the deſign of the Antients, in all their compoſſas 
tions, to blend inſtruction with entertainment; ant 
thoſe among the Moder ns, who have followed their ex- © 
ample, are generally more real, and held in greater ef- : 
taem than the tedious authors of declamations in mal 


T4; 


compilations, calculated with no other vietu than to mate 
eople laugh, are generally. forgatten as f1on as rend, 


impreſſion on the mind. Human nature is a compoſition > 1 
of fleſh and ſpirit; we love what is true, but the mare © 
agreeably it is preſented, the more cardia. ly it is received. 


it- appears- to rather from generoſity and beneva=* 


lence, than when dictaied by the deſpiſed authority f 
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Here the giddy youth may be taught to avoid ſnaret er 


the ma pernicions nature, whilſt their minds may enjoy 
a relaxation from the incumbent duties of their flation. 


Relative duties may be learned from a recital of the 
wirtues and vices of our fellow-creatures,and modeſt dif- 
' Fidence fir uggling under neglect and oppreſſion enabled 


#0 hold up its head, in hopes of better days. 

The Editor humbly hopes that this compliation wil! 
enfwer all the above-mentioned valuable purpoſes, and 
as ſuch, it is preſented to the public rather for their uſe 
than approbation. He flatters himſelf (and he hopes 
with good reaſon) that as neither innocence can be con- 
taminated, nor modeſty put to the bluſh, by the peruſal 


#f this book, it will afford a reaſonable entertainment to . 


families in general, and be of great ſervice to youth of 8 
bath ſexes, whoſe choice is to live up to the dignity of 
human nature, and not plunge themſelves into ſuch vices 


as are a nuſance to ſociety, a diſgrace to their relations, 


and the ruin of themſelves as uſeful members of the com- 


munity. He looks for approbation no farther than the 85 
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H E black * A  fory founded on hl.” 


The golden head, 5 

The ingenuous Spaniard, iT.. 
Inga 8 9 5 
Ff ial piety rewarded, 5 : 1 


The prevalence of — and force of paſſion, "2x 
The ſagacious Indian, . A 


Pride whimſically puniſhed, 1 += ne 


The ſlave of Damaſcus, 

Extraoxdinary inſtance of female art in the de- 

ſtruction of two unfortunate buſbands, ibid. 

The mock doctor, 33 

A boatſwain's contrivance to ſave himſelf from be- 
ing eaten, 


A wonderful ſtory, | - - 
The humorous cobler, 6 
'The praiſe of Jazineſs. In a Aae letter to a 

lady. ibid. 
The 5 of Clarinda, „ | 40. 
The two negro friends, | 44+ 
The ſurgeon and malefactor, -. 6 
The cruel W pie, | Re 


5 
| Indoknce 


The mercy of affliction. An Eaſtern * ke 75 


* 


Indolence 1 BE Page 48 
A robbery ſtrangely diſcovered, „„ 
The rival wives | 5 3 
The viſion of Mirza, | 1 OR 866 
The bountiful frolic, .  _. TE 1 
The haunted houſe, or beautiful apparition, 64 
Mutual forgiveneſs, „ 
Two thieves oddly. diſcovered, 68 


Benevolence urged from the miſery of Gita! | 
An eaſtern ſtory. 69 

A wager whimſically won, 73. 

The impoſtors, a tale. By Don Manuel, prince 


of Spain, 78 

The . An Oriental TW 
© The circle of human life, 3 „ 
Tue atheiſt, i . 


The ſtep- mother, or merit finally triumphant 88 : 
The adventures of an an i at Conſtanti- 
nople, F 
The cruel governor puniſhed, 97 
The old proverb, take a wife down in ker wed-; 
ing ſhoes, exemplified. in a pleafant 18 98 


A remarkable 2 ... 7; Ay” : 
Story of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, .- 1292" 
The public-ſpirited cobler, 163 


Friar Philip's geecſe. Dedicated to the fair ge 107 
Remarkable inſtance of RC 9 and R 


titude, Ni . 110 
The blunderer, + „ 114 
A Genoeſe ſtory, „„ 420 
— The humorous intruſion, 2x7 
Avarice miſtaken, gr | = 119 
Te happy rebuke, 2 | 4320 
The learned country juſtice, 1221 
The tragical ſtory of a gentleman that ſhot his 
dride, 123 


8 of rranquilia, or, an oldr maid's apology, | #38 | 
| re- 
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A remarkable ſtory of the affection of two Page 


brothers, 129 
The reward of avarice, 3 5, 624 8 OH 2 
The comical puniſhment, - - 134 

An affecting ſtory, _ | | 135 
Inſtances of true and falſe courage, 22 Bs 136 
The fatal froliec, ee 
Story of Hall, the comedian, 141 
The anchorite and angel; or, z vindication of 
- ” Providence, „ 

The gameſter, I ON 
The folly of diſconten tt, en e 
Pleaſure and health. A dream. 152 


The fatal effects of imprudence and revenge in a 
parent, illuſtrated by a ſtory taken from real 

$4 life, N 154 

On the fatal effects of the che of thoſe pa- 

. tents, who by force oblige their children to en- 

ter upon employments to which N have the 


utmoſt averſion, e „ 
| Love's ingenuity , or Cupid's cunning, 16 
A memorable inſtance of real love, 165 
The word benefit of clergy explained, 167 
On the nature of circum evidence in Cri- 
minal profecutions, _ | 170 
Virtue triumphing over oppreſſion, | 1 174 
The female impoſtor, 179 
Luxury in eating condemned. A Perkin ſtory. 182 
The picture of good manners, 134 
| Inftance of arrogance, | . 
The magic conteſt; or, the power of beauty. 4 
Fay tale, - 185. 
The rival brothers 1 
Tae character of a maid's huſband, „ 
Te prudent wife, 192 
A method of learning ſi languages i in ſux hovrs, 194 
.4A math tale, „ 
| | | MY ja 
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CONTE N T S. 


A juſt obſervation, | Page I 05 | 
The happineſs of a virtuous life, . 200 
Story of three thieves, 203 
The benefit of going to law, 204 
2 of Mahomet, 207 


2 School of adverſity. An Indian dor. 208 


POETRY. 


"'% * 


Life. "th ode. | 223 
Reflections at an inn by the ges. üde, after a dan- 
gerous voyage, | 225 
A deſcription of ſpring i in London; EE: 
On the folly of atheiſm, | 227 
An elegy, written in a country church-yard, 228 
The diſappointed milk-maid, _ 231 
The apple-pye, | m4 
The difference between | nA and old age © 
monſtrated, 7 "a6 
A whimſical __:. e 1 


On man's life, e TOE, di. 
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A I it of uleful and entertaining Books 
printed for and fold. by J. COOK E. 
in Pater-nofter Rom Which allo r me y 
- be had of the perſon v who, n 
book. 3 
„ A . on 


(Price one ſhillin nk 9 5 7. 


Adorned with a moſt beautiful 1 finely eu; 
graved ſrom an original drawing taken irom 155 a 


„hs BOOK. of FA AE 


UN IVERSAL. FORTUNE TELLER. 
CONTAINING. N 


** 


ws The arts of fortune-telling,- conjuring, and jug⸗ 

gling, in all their branches. II. The method of thraw- 

ing cups and balls, eating. fire, and other curious. 

feats of benen, HI... A true interpretation 

of all 17 WES dreams, digefted into Alphabetical 
h 


order, e art of palmeltry, 01 or en 
by the lines of the 1994 
To which is added, an entire new bal extraordinary” 
method of telling fortunes by cards and 1 1 
many particulars never before publiſne d. 4 
By WILLIAM PARTRIDGE Doctor of Aﬀtrdlogy 
* Be careful to aſk for the Book of Fate, printed 
"for J. Coors, all others being ſpurious and an m- 
. 8 on the public. As this book is en tered in 
rhe hall book of the company of Statisners, who- 
. ever pirates the whole or any pat o oi it s * ro. 
ſecuted as the law: directs. My, 1 2 AF 
Here you may read With , eat furpri . 
Of noftertes bid From e Prat, "Nb CIS? CIgET 
Of wond'rous deeds by magic wrought, 7 e's, Y 
| Exceeding all belief or thought ; 
Let is this art ſo well explain'd, 
That all aur magic may be gain d; 
And every mitier clearly known, 1 
Zous ee s fee. _ oe 
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| | + | 
| In a handſome hacker Volume, Price Two Shillings > 
| aaäläand Six-pence neatly bound, _ | 
The Complete EN GIIS H Brewer : 
Or the Whole 


Art and Myſtery of BREWING, 


In all its various BR aNCaes ; 

C plain and eaſy directions for Brewing 
Arx forts of malt liquors in the greateſt Perineiion, 
from the ſmalleſt to the largeſt quantities. 

Alſo inſtructions for choice of barley and hops, | 
and all other ingredients and utenſils uſed in Brewing. 
Together with the very beſt methods of caſting, cel- 
faring, fining, bottling, curing, and recovering faulty or 
damaged liquors. 

The Whole made eaſy to every capacit 7, and .. 
_ culated not only for the uſe of Publicans in 2 8 
but private families in particular. 

1 B) GEORGE WATKINS, 

Who has eh” Brewing in all its Branches, 1 2 

| wards of thirty years. 4 
IH. . 

Price One Shilling, adorned with a curious front: : 

| piece of all the moſt favourite ſinging birds. 


HE compleat BIRD FANCY ER, or, Bird. 


fancyer's Recreation. Containing the beſt 
inſtructions for taking, breeding, feeding and rearing 
all ſorts of ſong-birds; particularly, Canary birds, 
nightingales, larks, black-birds, ſterlings, thruſhes, lin- 
nets, goldſinches, bullfinches, Ke. Together with an 
account of all their diſtempera, and the beſt methods 
of curing them. Alſo the ſureſt means of diſtinguiſh- - 
ing the cock from the hen, and learning them to 
ſing to the greateſt perfection. Þ - 
By GEORG WRIGHT, who batnade 
the rearing birds b. his diverſion near twenty years. 
The lowers of harmony reading this lool, 
May the moments of pleaſure prolang, 
For bene abe are taught by * * and bah 
To K 22 the bird and his Jouge 185 Z 


TT 
+ 
; Price 0 $hilliog and Six. pence, deutig bound fn 


red. 


The POLITE TUTORESS; 
YOUNG LADY: INSTRUCTOR, 


| Being a feries of dialogues between a ſenſible go- 

verneſs and ſeveral of her pupils of the firft rank. 
In which they are made to think, ſpeak, and act in 
a manner ſuitable to their reſpective tempers, diſpo- 
ſitions, and capacities. 

The natural defects of infancy are repreſented i in 
che ſtrongeſt light, and proper rules laid down for 
correcting them ; care being taken to form their 
minds 0 RY as well as to cultivate their underr 


| baggy | 
1 | work are included, ſeveral abſtracts from 
eg fables, geographical definitions, &c. in- 
perſed with uſeful reflections, aud moral tales for 
ro amuſement. Written in an eaſy ſtile, and per- 
fectly adapted to their tender years. 

A xery proper ſtu "ay or all children of faſhion, eſ- 
pecially thoſe at Boarding ſchools, The whole being 
the beſt calculated thing ever yet publiſhed, to make 
the young reader at once a * lady and N wo- 


N 


V. 
| 10 2 neat Pocket Volume, Price 28. 1 6d. f in Boards. 
The ADVENTURES. 


„5 A PT E 
KIDNAPPED ORPHAN 
DO Orphans Fate, a haple 22 Fatty | 

_ Let RO Youth deplore ; 
Condemn'd by baſe infidious arts 
To quit his native Short. — 
| Expord d an foreign Sands he lie, - 
by Au yie 3 late Breath, © 2 
nabept by thoſe unpitying eyes, LES 
1 = _ bim fuft ts death. 
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the help of a maſter. 


to happineſs and proſperity: © 


ifs 3 

VI. | 
; Frice only One Shilling, adorned with a moſt had: 
riful . ny” engraved, 


PHE + ++ 44 26:5) 
Y 0 U T H * Pocket-Gompanin: 
7 0 R, £5 


e PR ECEPTOR, 


| Containing what is abſolutely neceſſary” for 3 


young man to know and pradiiſe, under the 3 01 


ing heads, viz. 
A compleat grammar of as Engli iſh Fiok guage, by 5 


which a perſon of the meaneſt capacity may present & 5 


underſtand to write, ſpeak, and read, with the greaſe 
correctneſs and accuracy. f 
The beſt inſtructions for writing, making pens, &c. 
Familiar letters in the common occurrences of life, 
which is a compleat introduction to an eaſy, uſeful, 


and elegant ſtile, and which will enable any perſon to 


write a handſome letter on any ſubje& whatſoever. . 
Arithmetic rendered fo plain and eaſy, that any 
perſon may arrive to the greateſt N * 
Forms of receipts, bill 8, notes of band, Ac. 4 
Rules to be obſerved in the conduct 15 life, to lead 
The pocket fart. 7 HE] EE | 15 
The gardener's 3 8 | 
Examples of the moſt neceſſary forms i in df fyck 


as wills, indentures, &c. and ſeveral other things, 


equally uſeful, too numerous to be > mentioned in the 
title page. 
* GEORGE WILSON, 
Teacher at an Academy i in London. oy 


Embrace reflrattion; hold her FYy "5 | 
Lier treaſures will for ever left. e 


1 
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: 2 oy .v. » * 
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Price One bing) 

Adorned BT a moſt curious and u ul frontilpiece, | 

repreſenting at one view, in near fifty flgufes, all 

the various names of every part of a horſe's body, 
being the compleateſt, oheapeſt and plaineſt book of 

the kind ever yet publiſhed. - | 


The Complete HORSE. DOCTOR ; 


© R, 
FARRIERY made Plain and Eaſy. 


Explaining the beſt methods of curing the ſeveral 


Diſeaſes to which horſes are ſubject. 


Together with a ſuccinct account of the various 


ſymptoms of their approaching diſorders, 


| Alſo the beſt manner of taking proper care of them, 


during the time of their illneſs, 
The whole laid down in the moſt plain and intelli- 


| vible manner, that thofe who have horſes may manage 
| their own, and cure the diſtempers to which they are 
ſubject, without the aſſiſtance of a farrier. 


With an introduction containing the moſt certain me- 


thods of chooſing horſes of all kinds. 
Alſo eaſy directions for riding, whereby a perſon 


from ſmall experience, may become a complete horſe- 
man, as well as a complete farrier. Likewiſe the 


molt proper manner of managing a horſe on a journey. 
Being the reſult of 37 years practice and experience. 
By J. Tnoursox, of Clifton, in nn ö 
VIII 


In a handſome pocket volume, (price 28. 6d. in boards, 


neatly bound) adorned: with a moſt. beautiful frontiſpiece. fincly 
engraved from an original drawing taken from the life, © 


URTAIN EECTURES ; or Matrimonial Miſery 
Diſplayd. In a ſeties of jatereſting Dialogues between 


married men and their wi ves, in every ſtation and condition. ot life. 


The ruby fac'd alderman, lawyer and prieſt, 
The cuckold, the fool and the ſor; 8 

The ſwaggering blade, who of oaths makes a jet, | 
The old fumbler, che miſer, the cot: 

The neu- married dame, and the E 
The termagant jade and the ſcold; 


Will ind chat our book is the picture of life 
Where their faults they may clearly beh. 


'Fhen buy it all parties, and learn to be wiſe, 
When the follies you ſee-that from. wedlock ariſes 
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1 Ix. . | 
| x "(Price only One Shilling) EE 
The Lob ER INSTRUCTOR; 
3 | 
The Whole ARrT of CounTs11e..' 


Containing, among a very great variety of other cu- 
- rious articles, equally inſtructive and entertaining, 
The moſt ingenious letters, written to and from both 
ſexes, relative to love and eour:ſhip. | 
: Kos epiſtles in verſe, written in an elegant ſtile. . 
Tbe politeſt perſonal nSrrizoon between lovers, 
&c. &C. 
To which is prefixed, a preface, dire&ting each ſex 
how to make a prudent choice in a partner for life, 
and feveral other curious particulars. 


'* Lowe s.the moſt generous paſſion 'of the mind, 


. The ſofteſt refuge inn.cence can find; f 


The cordial drop Heaw'n in our cup has thrown,, ' 


; T o make the wh 2 of life 80 down.” 


| x. a 
'Frice One n fewed 3 covers, and; 
- - adorned wich a curious frontiſpiece, & | 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN; 


Complece ENGLISH PHYSICIAN. 


. Containing obſervations on the moſt frequent diſ- 
eaſes of men and women, infants and children; with 
directions for the management of the ſick; and a col- 
lection of the moſt approved receipts for making and 
Preparing cheap, eaſy, ſafe and efficacious medicines, 

- for their recovery. Likewiſe directions concerning 
bleeding. Delivered in ſo plain and eaſy a manner, 
oo any perſon of tolerable ſagacity, may be his own 
fician, or direct for others with propriety and.ſuc- 
yy By Dr. LOBB, Member. of the Royal College | 
of Phyſicians in London, and other eminent prac- 


titioners. To which is added, a method of reſtoring 


to life perſons Soon e or Sod nd man- 
ner ſuffocated... 5 8 
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| Price only: One Shilling and Six-pence, adorned - 


with a beautiful frontiſpiece elegantly engraved, 


I Complete 1 309 GanpENEA "Ix 


Gardening Bak perfectly Eaſy. 


f Containing directions for the Proper management of 


the flower, fruit, and kitchen garden, for every month 
in the year. The whole laid down in ſo plain and 


eaſy a manner, that all who are deſirous of managing 
a garden, may do it effectually, without any other 1 in- 


flructions whatever. To which is added, 


The COMPLETE BEE-MAS TER; or, beſt me- 
thod of managing Bees, as well for profit as pleaſure: 
Together with the whole art of breeding and rear- 


ing fowls, ducks, geeſe, turkies, pigeons, and rab- 


bits. Likewiſe plain inſtructions for deſtroy ing ver- 
min, pattieularly ſuch as infeſt houſes, gardens, 
- dairies, barns, bees, poultry, ec. 


Alſo rules to judge of the weather, nnd mavy other 


articles equally uſeful, too numerous to inſert i in the 
title page. 1 


By SAMUEL COOKE, 


| Gardener, at Overton, in Wiltſhire : Who has prac- 
tiſed gardening, throu fr all its branches, in many 


S upwards of forty years. 


(price One Shilling and ee ce) 


The MODERN . PER: £57 


| Book- . nk perfectly Eaſy. 
Wherein the Theory and Practice of that 3x. WY 


art is clearly explained, in the manner of real buſineſs, - 
both foreign and domeſtic, according to the moſt ap- 


proved method. 
By WILLIAM SQUIRE,. 


Maſter of the Academy in Hoxton- -Square, and one of 


ke Authors of the New Royal and UniverfatDic- 


tionary of Arts and Sciences, now . 
weekly numbers, ME — (16774 


{ 
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. . variety of curious originals, written on purpoſe for 


„ 
62 e. 
n only One * 


T HE 
SPOUTER's COMPANION, 


wh RY 
\ THEATRICAL RE MEMBRANCER. 


CONTAINING 


P A gelegt collection of the moſt eſteemed prolagyes 
.and epilogues, which have been ſpoken by the moſt 
celebrated performers of both ſexes, Together with 


.this work. Among which are ſeveral prologues and 
epilogues, to be ſpoken in the characters of Bloods, 
1 Choice Spirits, Fribbles, Bravoes, &c. To- 
gether with a new prologue on e and an 
epilogue on prologues. 


; | 70 which i is x'ded, | 
THE SPOU TER's MEDLEY: 


Contaiĩning ſele& parts of the moſt celebrated come- 
dies and tragedies, contraſted in ſuch a manner as to 


render their aſſemblage extreme ly * to ne 


readers, ſpeakers and HEASENS. | 


Ye lovers of Theſpis, « a table it | 
Te fraſt you in tafte at the fam'd 8 5 bead © 
| Then come and regale on our high-ſeaſou'd: book, © 


* 


- Diſh d cut aud ſorui d up by your caterer, Cooke, 
Here's humour and wit ready dreſs'd for your eaſe, | 


NY) che as you fancy, and.ſpout as ye . | 


N. B. This collection contains ſeveratedmingd pro- 
logues not to be found in any wark af the kind, par- 
8 - HAVE AT YE ALL, c. 


F c 
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„ ©» roll ra AS 
In a neat pocket . price 2s. ſewed, 23 3 
with a humorous frontiſpiece drawn from the life. 


The Minnie, SPY; 


bo 20 R/. 
A View of the Tranſidtions is Lonvox and 
WESTMINSTER. © 


"4 the hours of ten in the evening, till "YT in "2 
morning; 2 a. great variety of ſcences in 
high and low life. With che characters of ſome well- 
known nocturnal adventurers of both ſexes, Alſo, 
the humours of round houſes, night hoaſes, -bagnios, 
jelly houſes, gaming tables, routs and other places of 
midnight reſort Together with the general and 
particular deſcription of women of the town. 


. the author of the Cheats of London 838 
XV. 4189 17 
2 (nee EE One Sbilling) 3 
The 60 edition, with the addition of gin nar 
- -. riety of made diſhes, c. 
i Adorned with a moſt beautiful frontiſpiece, and . | 
uſeful cuts, (being the moſt plain and eaſy 1 * 


the kind ever yet publimed,) 
The Complete ExGL1SH ** O 0 *. 
o R, 


RU D¹ ENT HOUSEWIF E. 
| Being an entire new collection of the moſt een 
- yet leaſt expenſive receipts in every branch on 15 
cookery and good houſewifery, via. 
Roaſting, Boiling, Stewing, Ragoos, Soups, Haben 
Fricaſeys, Pies, Tarts, Puddings, Potting, Cheeſe- 
cakes, Cuſtards, ellies, Candying, Collafing, Pick - . 
ling, Preſerving, Made Wines, &c.  - | 
Together with the art of, marketing, and - HY 
tions for, placing ae on 8 4 Tan 
3 ** 
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- 3 
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and many other things equally neceſſary. The 


whole made eaſy to the meaneſt capacity, and far _ 


more uſeful to young beginners than any book of the 

kind extant. 3 RED 
By CATHARINE Brooks, of Red Lion Strest. 

To which is added, the Phyſical Doctor; being 


near two hundred fafe and certain receipts for the 


cure of moſt diſorders incident to the human body. 


Alſo the whole art of clear ſtarch ing, ironing, &. 


. ä 


Price only One Shilling (adorned with fix curious cop- 


* 


per- plate cuts beautifully engraved from original 
deſigns, which alone are worth the price of the book) 


The Cheats of : Lo NDON Expoſed ; 


O R, THR 


TRICKS of the TOWN 


Laid Open to Born SExEts. 


Being a clear diſcovery. of all the various frauds and 


villanies that are daily practiſed in that great city, 


Among many others, are the following, viz. Highway- 
men, or Seamps, Sharpers, Gamblers, Kidnappers, 
Waggon-hunters, Money-droppers, Duffers, Setters, 
Pretended Friends, Mock Auctions, e e e 
Quacks, Bullies, Bawds, Whores, Pimps, Jilts, Goſ- 
ſips, and Fortune-tellers. The whole laid damn in ſo 
plaip and eaſy-a manner, as to enable the moſt inno- 
rſs country * to be completely on their guard 


how to avoid the baſe villanies of ſuch vile and aban- 


doned wretches; who ive hy rotibing and ruining the 


young and iangcent of both ſexes, Togetber,with.ge« 


neral remarks on the preſent ſtate and condition of the 
town, interſperſed with uſeful admonitions to-perſons 


of all ages and conditions, the adſervation of which 
may prevent the deſtruction. of thouſands of both ſexes. 


By the Author of the MIDNIGHT SPY, 
Herein are ſbetun vhe various feats, © 

D Whores aud Rogues, and other Cheats © 

Here Youth are taught tho/# ſnares to ſpun, 

- » By which too many are undone, 435 


F * 


1 J 
| „ | 
In a 0 ESA volume, (Price 28. 6d. ſew'd, 


or 38. neatly bound) adorned with à curious 
ftontiſpiece, from. an original painting nne 


. four great .dangers, 
| | 1 
Companion for the FIRE 8 IDE; 
R, 
WI inter Evening 8 Amvſeoent. 
Being a valuable and curious collection of amu 


and inſtructive ſtories, tales, fables, allegories, hi 2 
torieal facts, eaſtern tales, novels, remarkable events 
and ſingular occurrences. Selected from the moſt 


celebrated writers in ſeveral languages, many * 
which never appeared in print before. 


a paſs the dull evening in pleaſure aways | 
. laugh at the cares of mank ud; 
Accept of a chearful companion to Joy, 
T0 mirth and amuſement inclin d. 
The confents of our volume will amply repay. . 
The expence that the purchaſe has caſt, 
And none but a blockhead will ſeriouſly ſay, 


That the time or his mongy-was loft. 
XVIII. 


An ENTIRE ORIG INAL WORK: 3 
Price only Two Shillings neatly bound, ( adorned with 


a beautiful emblematical frontiſpiece, 4nely: en- 


graved from an original drawing) 


The Univerſal LETTER-WRITER; 
** Art of Police: Correſpondence... | 


Containing a courle of INTERESTING ORIGINAL 

| gy on the-moſt important, . inſtructive, and 
entertaining ſubjects, . which may ſerve as copies for 
 inditing leitero on ide occurrences in * 55 
Parti- 


r ett > a rrds Gere ee mern — 
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Particularly on advice, affection, affluence, bene- 
volence; buſineſs, children to parents, compliments, 
condolence, courtſhip, diligence, education, fidelity, 
folly, friendſhip, generoſity, happineſs, hiſtory, huma- 
nity, humour, induſtry, juſtice, love, marriage, 
maſters to ſervants, modeſly, morality, ceconomy, pa- 


rents to children, paternal affection, piety, pleaſure, 


prodigality, prudence, religion, retirement, ſervants 
to matters, trade, virtue, wit, &c. | 


To which is added, 


The COMPLETE PETITIONER. 
4 Containing great-variety of Petitions on . ſub- 2 


jects, from perſons in low or middling ſtates of life, tq 
thoſe in higher ſtations; ſuited to all the different oc- 


Caſions in life. 


Alſo a new, plain and eaſy GRAMMAR of the - 
Engliſh language, and directions for addrefling per- 


ſons of all ranks, either in writing or diſcourſe. 


Likewiſe forms of Letters of Licence, Bonds, In- 


dentures, Wills and Powers, Letters of Attorney, &c. 


as they are now executed by gentlemen of diſlin- 


| guked abilities in the law, 20 MR 51 


Whoever word in terms polite addreſs, © 

May here from precedent his thoughts res 
Petition, urge, demand, reſtect, deff . 
4. reaſon, and occaſion, i may require. * 5 


By the: Rev. THOMAS COOKE, A. B. 


* Bs i to af for Coons S. Univerſal Letter 6 
| : : Writer. 4 


$49 The, public are an. to obferwe. 5 this er 
abi ſerie for inditing letters on all occafons, « aud thoſẽ 
perſons who are poſſiſſed of other books of a like kind, 
wilt make a valuable addition thereto by the' purchaſe of 
this New One. It being entirely original, as not a 7 fin 


&& wy is A any book * $03] 23k 
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: Tas BLACK BOX, 


LA Story founded on Facts. ] | | 


N * N opulent and powerful nobleman of 
2A. the laſt century, having incurred a ſtrong 
=P Mae 4 ending b. of treaſonable Poe and. 


FALCELEEEETSEC 


Reward on "ome. oy CO means of averting the 
impending puniſhment. After much deliberation, 
and various propoſals, it was reſolved, at the preſ- 
ſing inſtances of his lordſhip, chat. the ſteward 


ſhould make himſelf a , and by declaring 
B that. 


- 


7 . 
1 4 
i, £/ 
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Ck -. 
that he was the ſole perpetrator of the treaſonable 
facts, totally exculpate his maſter. To encourage 
him to perſevere in this reſolution, the nobleman 
aſſured him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that altho* 
he might be convicted and condemned, he would 
procure him a pardon, and allow him, as a recom- 
pence for ſo ſignal a proof of his fidelity, a very con- 
Hderable part of his-eſtate, . 5 

The credulous ſteward, relying on theſe mighty 
promiſes, and inſtigated by the deluſive proſpect of 
future grandeur, publicly avowed the treaſon, de- 

clared himſelf to be the author and contriver of it, 
and abſolutely cleared his lord from having the 
leaſt knowledge of, or concern in it. Fa | 
In conſequehce of this, as-might reaſonably be 
expected, ſentence of death was ſoon after awarded 
againſt the ſteward, who being remanded. back to 


priſon, was viſited by his lord under pretence (as a 


farther cloak for his own villainy) of making tome 
important diſcoveries relative to the treaſon, but in 
reality to flatter him with an aſſurance that he had 
procured his pardon. For this deteftable purpoſe, 
he preſented. to him a counterfeited pardon, which 
he took out of a black box, telling nim at the ſame 
time, that notwithſtanding he had obtained this 
ſignal favour at the hands of the king, it was his 
majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, that he ſhould be 
carried to the place of execution, not only to ſave 
appearances, but alſo as a terror to others, and that 
after having addreſfed the ſpectators, the pardon. 
ſhould be produced, and he inſtantly diſcharged. 
Io encourage him further, his lord exhorted him 
not to be difmayed at any thing that ſhould be done 
or ſaid to him, as that was mere matter of form and 
neceſſary parade, and likewiſe aſſured him, that 
when, at the place of execution, he ſhould ſee a 
perſon on his right hand holding up a black ** 


ro 1. 


ſhould be an infallible fign of his pardon being i in- 
cloſed therein. 

The poor ſervant thus wrought on by the baſe arts 
of his treacherous maſter, was ſo far from appre- 
hending the leaſt dangerous conſequence from his 
preſent ſituation, that he impatiently waited for the 
day of his ſu 1 execution, which being arrived, 
the man with the black box appeared in view as ſoon 
as he came out of priſon. 

When he reached the place of execution, he ef- - 
pied the black box at his right hand, and vainlx 
deeming this an infallible” proof of his lord's vera- 
city, proceeded to harangue the ſpectators, repeat 
edly acquitting his maſter of the leaſt Aſs ery 99 of 
the crime. 
. protracted his time to an wirifux] length, 
the ſheriff deſired him to: haſten to a concluſion, it 
being time for him to ſee his ſentence executed; doe 
the condemned man, with an air of confidence. told 
him, that there was a perſon preſent, who had 
brought his pardon from court. Phe man with the 
black box was then called forth, and the contents 
being preſented to the ſheriff, was read aloud to 
the following purport: Upon fight: hereof you 
ce are commanded to ſee that Juſtice be CAGES on 
e the priſoner. T 
— This poſitive order being inſtantly obe el the 
credulous ſteward had no opportunity to diſcover 
the fraud, but fell a victim to his own folly, and 
the villainy of his noble maſter, and remains an 
eternal warning to poſterity to beware of the pro- 
miſes of the great, who too 9 debaſe them- +: 
by ng actions. Fug: xn 
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: The Mercy of AMiQion : an EASTERN STORY. ; 
JDOZALDAB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 


curely for many years in the ſilken pavilions of 
pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his head 
with the oil of gladneſs, when his only ſon Aboram, 
for whom he had crouded his treafures with gold, 
extended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured 
them | with - impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field, _ 
Bozaldab in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, 


refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the } 


gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain: he 
there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary head, and daſhed the cup of conſolation 
that patience offered him to the ground, He ſuf- 
fered not his miſtreſs to approach his preſence ; but 
liſtened to the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of 
midnight, that flit through the ſolitary vaults and 
echoing chambers of the pyramids. -** Can that 
% God be benevolent,” he cry'd, „ who thus 
„ wounds the ſoul as from an ambuſh, with unex- 
_ £© pected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mo- 
„ ment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying 
% Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and the 
<< kindneſs of an all directing and all loving Provi- 
c dence! He, whom ye pretend reigns in heaven, 
« is ſo far from protecting the miſerable ſons of 

«+ men, that he popetually delights to blaſt; the 


„ ſweeteſt flowers in the garden of hope; and like 

a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt 

© towers of happineſs with the iron mace of his 

anger. If this Being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and 

ce the power with which flattering prieſts have in- 
0 en — he * doubtleſs be inclined and 
; * 66 SIP 
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„ enabled to baniſh thoſe evils which render ths 
« world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
„ woe. I will continue in it no longer?” 

At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand; 
which deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ftrike 
deep into his bofom ; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes 
of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and a being 
of more than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed 
in azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and waving 
a branch of palm in his right hand, arreſted the arm 
of the trembling and aſtoniſhed Caliph, and ſaid 
with a majeſtic ſmile, 85 Follow me to the top of 
„% this mountain,” 

% Look from hence? aid the afl conductor, 
« I am Caloc, the e angel of peace, look from hence 
« into the valley.” | 
Boaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, # 
fultry, and ſolitary iſtand, in the midſt of which ſat 
a pale, meagre and ghaſtly figure : it was a merchant 
Jjuſt periſhing with famine, and lamenting that hz 
could find neither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring in 
this. forlorn uninhabited defart 5 and begging the 
protection of heaven againſt the tigers that would 
now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he had conſumed 
the laſt fuel he had collected to make nightly fires 
to affright them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels 
on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept feeble 
and trembling to an eminence, where he was accuſ=, 
tomed to fit every evening to watch the ſetting ſun, 
and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might N ap- 
proach the iſland, 

_ © Tnhabitant of heaven,” cried Bozaldab; ſuffer 
„ not this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild 
6 beaſts.” © Peace,” ſaid the angel, and obſerve.” 

He looked again, "and behold a veſſel arrived at the 
deſolate iſle, What words can paint the rapture of 
0 ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to 

| i | tranſport 
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„ obviate every fear. This wealth he bas now been 


tranſport bim tohis native country, if he would re- 


ward him with half the jewels of his ceſket. No 


ſooner had this pityleſs commander received the ſti- 
pulated ſum, than he held a conſultation with his- 


crew, and they agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, 


and leave the unhappy exile in the {ame helpleis and 


lamentable condition in which they diſcovered him. 


He wept and 


trembled, intreated and implored in 


Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac- 


< tiſed ?? exclaimed Bozaldab.— Look again,” 
ſaid the angel, „and behold the very ſhip in which, 


6 


ſhort-ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the mer- 


« chant might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: 
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* doft thou not hear the cries of the linking ſailors? 


preſume not to direct the Governor of the uni- 
verſe in his diſpoſal of events, The man whom 
thou haft pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary ſo- 
litude, but not by the method thou wouldit pre- 
ſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he became 
not only abominable but wretched ; he fancied 


ſome mighty charm in wealth, which, like the 


wand of Abdiel, would gratify every wiſh and 


taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 


jewels upon the ſand, and con feſſed them to be 


uſeleſs; he offered part of them to the mariners, 
and perceived them to be pernicious: he has now 
learnt, that they are rendered uſeful or vain, good 
or evil, only by the ſituation and temper of the 
poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught 


* widdom! but turn thine eyes to another and 


more intereſting ſcene,” | 


The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent palace, | 
adorned with the ſtatues of his anceftors wrought in 
jaſper; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges 


of the gold of Golconda, diſcovered a throne of dia- 


monds, 5 


— „ i 
-monds, ſutrounded with the Rajas of fifty nations;. 


and with ambaſladors in various habits and of diffe- 


rent complexions; on which fat Aboram the much 
lamented fon of Bozaldab, 4 by his ſide a princeſs: | 
fairer than a Houri.. 
e Gracious Alla I—It is my ſon,” cried the 
Caliph—** O let me hold him to my. heart!” 
© Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,” re- 
_ plied the angel: *I am now ſhewing thee what 
% would have been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he 
« continued longer on the earth.“ © And-why,” 
returned Bozaldab,, was he not permitted to con- 
* tinue ? why was I not ſuffered to be a. witneſs of 
* ſo much felicity and power ? © Conſider the ſe- 
& quel,“ replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 
Bozaldab locked earneſtly, and faw the countenance 
of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold the 
pallacid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid bluſhes of 
health, now. diſtorted With rage, and nov fixed in- 
the inlenſibility of drunkenneſs: it was again an! 
mated with diſdain, it became pale with © - : rn 
fion, and appeared to be withered by intemperance ; 
his hands were ſtained with blood, and he trembled 
by turns with fury and terror: the palace ſo 5 5 
ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into- 
the cell of a dungeon, where his ſon lay ſtretched: 
out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with 
his eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the farou- 
rite 3 who before was ſeated by his ſide, enter 
with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled Aboram 


to drink, and afterwards married the ſuoceſſor to his- Þ 


throne. 

- Happy,“ ſaid Caloc, * i be hom Fiovi-- 
„ dence has by the angel of death ſnatched from 
„ guilt! from whom that power is with-held,. 
9 1 if he had — would have accumu- 
B 4 ©: lated: 


4 J 


<< lated upon himſelf yet greater miſery than it 


could bring upon others.“ 
It is enough,“ cried Bozaldab; 44 J 1 the 


« inſerutable ſchemes of Omniſcience From 
<< What dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, by 
e a death which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 


% and premature! a death of innocence and peace, 


© which has bleſſed his memory upon earth, and 
« tranſmitted his ſpirit to the ſkies,” 

„ Caſt away the dagger,” replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, ** which thou waſt preparing to plunge 
„ into thine own heart. Exchange complaint for 
<« filence, and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal 
© look down, without giddineſs and ſtupefaCtion, 
“ into the vaſt abyſs of eternal wiſdom? Can a 
4 mind that ſees not infinitely, perfectly compre- 


«© hend any thing among an infinity of objects mu- 


< tually relative! Can the channels, which thou 
„ commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual inun- 
ce dations of the Nile, contain the waters of the 
de ocean? Remember, that perfect happineſs can- 
t not be conferred on a creature; for perfect hap- 
de pineſs is an attribute as incommunicable as 
<« perfect power and eternity.“ 

The angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretched 
out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum; and 
the flutter of his ng was. like the 'Tuſhing of a 


cataract. 
3 
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* GOLDEN HEAD. 


OON after the barnjng of the ſtately palace of. 
Whitehall, one Holmes, a tradeſman, who 
lived in George-yard, (the ſpot. on which Great 


George-firect now POO pang over the ruins 


Rumble: 


4 
ſtumbled on ſomething which, attracting his curio- 
ſity, he minutely obſerved, and diſcovered to he a2 
kind of diſtant reſemblance of a buſt, but as it was 
greatly effaced by the effects of the fire, he could 
draw no certain concluſion from it. 5 

However, he carried it home, and having ham- 
mered off the droſſy maſs which adhered to it, his 
wife ſcowered it, and placed it as an ornament upon 
an old cheſt of drawers. As Goody Holmes was 
particularly induſtrious in rubbing the buſt, when 
ever ſhe cleaned her furniture, it ſoon became ſo 
bright, that upon compariſon it was found to be an 
exact likeneſs of the celebrated Cardinal Wolſey. 
One of Holmes's cuſtomers, by trade à founder, 
having been ſhewn the buſt, pron nr, fy to be 
braſs, agreed to-purchaſe it, and accordingly having; 
paid for. it by the weight, carried it home. 

WMhen the founder, in the courſe of his buſineſs,, . 
had occaſion to melt, the head was put amongit- 
other metal; but as he diſcovered; ſomething very 
extraordinary in the ore, he carefully abſtracted the 

brighter and more refined particles, and offering 
them to the inſpection of a neighbouring goldſmith,, 
was tranſported with his pronouneing it to be the 
pureſt: of gol g. „ 

He immediately diſpoſed of his valuable purchaſe, 
relinquiſhed trade, and: commenced gentleman at 
large; but made not the leaſt acknowledgment to 
Holmes, though once his intimate companion; ſo 
dead are ſome breaſts to every ſentiment of juſtice: 
and gratitude, This circumſtance is related on the* 
teſtimony of a friend of the editor, whoſe father Was. 
a. living witneſs of its authenticity. . 


S* 
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TAI INGENUOUS SPANIARD: | 


T* the war between Spain and England, about 
| the ſecond year of the reign of king Richard II. 
| - two eminent 'warriors, Robert Hall and John 
Shakell, knights, happened. to take in battle the 
Count de Dena, a Spaniſh nobleman of great rank 
and fortune, who being by the law of arms ad- 
judged their priſoner, was brought into England. 
where he left his eldeſt ſon. as a pledge, while he 
went to Spain, in order to raiſe his own ranſom: 
- The Count on his return neglected to ſend the mo- 
ney, and in a little time paid the debt of nature; 
ſo that the title and eſtate devolving on the young 
hoſtage, the king importunately ſolicited the Eng- 
3 liſh heroes to releaſe the Spaniſh cavalier. The 
1 knights, ſo far from complying. with the king's re- 
queſt, would not even diſcover the place in which 
they had concealed him, and were therefore ſent to- 
the Tower, whence making their eſcape, they took 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey: but Shakell be- 
ing ſeized by a party of ſoldiers, headed by the duke 
of Lancaſter, uncle to the king, was recommitted 
to the Tower, aſter Hall had been ſlain in bravely 
defending himſelf. - _ . 
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WMhen the council ſat upon the affair, it was re- 
ſolved that Shakell ſnould diſcover and deliver up- 
the Count, and be ſet at liberty upon conſideration 
that the king ſhould ſettle upon him lands to the 
amount of an hundred marks a year, and pay him 
down five hundred marks in lieu of the expected 
ranſom, | N . 
As it appeared vain to withſtand the Council, 
Fhakell produced his captive, who was no other than 
| his man that waited on him; for the honourable 
” Spaniard had ſo great a regard to the word gy EY 
| | © ne 1 ' | | g 5 
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He had ſolemnly paſſed, when he was accepted as- an 
hoſtage; that he ſcorned to diſcover himſelf. without 
the permiſſion of the knight to whom he was bound 
ſo that in the ſanctuary and the Tower he ſerved” 
him in diſguiſe, negleCting both his quality and his 
intereſt, when they ſtood in competition with his 
honour. % 0 Rk „5 
Hence we learn, that dignity of ſoul is not eon 
fined to any clime,. ſe&, or party, and will always- 
diſcover itſelf in a conduct actuated by the moſt: 
noble, ſublime, and difintereſted pride Aleks. 
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INGRATITUDE. ATA. 


P all the ſocial virtues, - gratitude is the moſt 

9 ineulcated, and the leaſt practiſed; but by 
none more than they who unexpectedly riſe to great 
honours and fortunes. They often not only forget, 
but injute thoſe friends who have contribated to 

_ theit faces Ur ekevatioh;- © = 9 FRET 

A dean of St. Jago was fo devoured with ambi- 
tion, that he wanted even to learn the magie art, 

that he might the more effectually gratify his dar- 

ling paſſion. Having heard that there was one Don 
IHian of Toledo, who was ſkilled in that ſcienee, ge | 


_ repaired thither, and after ſome difficulty got admiſ- 
ſion to him: he found him reading in his ſtudy, 
and after apologizing for his intruſion; entreated 
bim with many proteſtations of gratitude, to let him 
become his ſcholar. - Don Illian anſwered, that as 
he was already a dean, and of a good family; he 
might probably come to great preferment; but inen, 
when they had obtained all they wanted, moſt com- 
monly forgot the ſervices that had been done them; 
and he was afraid that he would not fulfil: the pro- 
miſes he had now made. The dean aſſured him, 
Sy "0-05 © i 
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mat whatever good fortune befel him, he ſhould 

| 8 

| ſhare in it, and that he would be entirely at his diſ- 
poſal. Don Tllian took him by the hand, thanked 


him for theſe friendly promiſes, and calling to a 

maid ſervant in the houſe, bid her get ſome par- 

| tridges for ſupper, but not to put them down to 
Toaſt till he ordered her. He then led the dean 
down a fine ſtone ſtair-caſe, into a ſtudy well fur- 

-- Niſhed with books and inſtruments. This he told 
him was to be the place of his lectures. But before 
they could fit down, two men came into the ſtudy, 
and brought the dean a letter ſent him by the 

_ bifhop his uncle, in which he acquainted him, that 
he was dangerouſly ill, and deſired him to poſt away 
immediately, if he would find him alive. The dean 
was concerned to hear his uncle was ſo ill, and the 
more, becauſe he could not reſolve to leave the 
fludies he was about proſecuting: he therefore ſent 
a letter of excuſe, with promiſe to wait upon him in 
a few days, and began his lectures. Within fou 
days after came other letters, informing him that 
his: uncle had departed this life, and that he was 
choſen biſhop in his ſtead. When Don Illian heard - 
this, he begged of him to beſtow his vacant deanery 
upon a ſon of his; but the new biſhop defired he 
would be contented awhile for his own brother muſt 
bave it, but that if he and his fon would go with 
Him to St. Jago, he would take care of both their 
fortunes, and make them amends for this delay. Up- 
on this, they went to St. Jago, where they ſtaĩd ſome 
time. One day there came meſſengers to the dean 
with letters from the pope, naming him archbiſhop 
of Toloſa, with leave to diſpoſe of his biſhopric to 
whom he pleaſed. Don Illian upon this reminded 
him of what had paſſed, and of the promiſes he had. 
made him, ending with a requeſt of the biſhopric 
for his ſon, The archbiſhop begged him to 1 5 
. N . ittie. 
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little patience, and that he would not take it ill, if 
he could not help beſtowing the biſhopric on an 
uncle by the father's ſide, but that he would take 
them with him to Toloſa, where he would do ſome- 
thing extraordinary for them. Here they ſtaid two 
years, when an expreſs came from the pope, Which 
brought the archbiſhop a cardinal's hat, requiring his 
preſence at Rome, and defiring him to give his de- 
miſſion of the archbiſhopric in favour of ſome friend. 
Don Illian applied to him again, and told him, that 
ſince he had failed him ſo often, he could not now in 
honour refuſe gratifying his ſon with this vacancy. 
The cardinal ſtill begged of him to acquieſce in his 
giving this ſee to an uncle by his mother's ſide, ſay- 4A 
ing, he was very ancient, might ſoon drop, and | 
that at worſt, if he would accompany him to Rome, 9 
as he was now a cardinal, it would be in his power 1 
to ſerve him effectually. Don Illian, though vexed 
at theſe repeated diſappointments, agreed to go with 
him to Rome; where Don Ilhan preſſed him from time : 
to time to do ſomething for his ſon, but met with 1 
nothing but delays and excuſes. In the mean time il 
the pope died, and the cardinal being unanimouſly Il 
elected pope in his room, Don Lllian told him he i 
could now find no excuſe for not making good his 18 
promiſes, The pope, reſenting his importunity, - IJ 
began to treat him roughly, ſaying, he was a ſor- | 
cerer and a heretic, and that he would ſend him to 
the inquiſition. At theſe words, Don Illian called 
out aloud to the maid-ſervant to put down the par- 
tridges to roaſt, The imaginary pope found him- | 
ſelf in Toledo, and in the fame apartment from 1 
which he had never ſtirred, and ſtill the very iden- 1 
tical dean of St. Jago; but ſo confounded and 
aſhamed at what had paſſed, that he could not look | 
Don Illian in the face, who, re- conducting him to | 
the door, wiſhed him a good night, telling * ©. 1 
| | 2 * - = 
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ne bad proved ſufficientiy the ſtrength of bis depen- 3 


dance upon him, in caſe he had affiſted him in the 
Aa of his ambitious views. E 
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FILIAL PIETY Rewarded, 


Merchant of conſiderable trade, being by a train 
of loſſes and diſappointments, reduced to ne- 
goelate a letter of licence from his creditors, all con- 
ſented to give it him, except one, who not only pe- 
remptorily refuſed to join with the reſt, but ſued for 
his debt, which was about three bundred pounds, 
1 and threw the unhappy petitioner into a jail. His 
ſon, who was then out of town, on the firſt news 
18 of this misfortune, without ſeeing bis father, poſted. 
directly to the houſe of this ſevere creditor, and em- 
i” ployed the miſt moving interceſſions for a diſcharge;. - 
| X But theſe producing no effect, he begged him to ac 
\ cept of his perſon, as a raiſon for his fathet's, and 
offered to go joyfully to prifon in his ſtead, . This 
T's too being refuſed, the youth, in a tranſport of de- 
N ſpair, embraced the knees of this inflexible creditor, 


| _ and devlabit be would nor fiir till be was wither 

Wi torn from them, or had obtained his ſuit.. The 

1 creditor, ftruck to the heart with ſo much reſolu- 

tion, in ſo worthy. a cauſe, . changed his purpoſes - 

__ as if by miracle, and raiſing him gently up, told ? 
him, that ſo good a fon could not make a bad ſon- 
in-law; and that he hoped he would forgive his fe- | 

verity for the reparation he was diſpoſed to make 

for it, which was not to be confined to the re- 
leaſe of his father, but be extended to the beſtowing 
upon him his only daughter, with a fortune that 
would amply make up the loſſes of his family. The 
joy of the Gn may be more eaſily imagined, than 


ns which _ felt by the n the 8 
8 
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his deliverance, the retrieval of his affairs, e 
all the evidences of filial piety, from which all this 
good was derive t. 
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The Prevalence of Lovz, and Force of PAs$10n.. 


| ON Guzman, awealthy merchant in the city 
of Madrid, was father to Juan, a youth of 
| ſenſe and honour, and guardian to the lady Leonora, 
whoſe beauty was only exceeded by the virtues of 
her mind. . 
The ſon and ward conceived for each other in 
their earlieſt years, a friendſhip which, in proceſs 
of time, terminated in the ſincereſt love and moſt 
cordial affection, and ſuch were their reſpective dif- 
poſitions, as to afford the agreeable proſpect of à ſe- 
ries of uninterrupted happineſs. But an event 
occurred before the conſummation of their wiſhes, 
which caſt a gloom over all their pleaſing hopes, 
and produced the moſt exquiſite pain and anxiety, 
that can poſſibly torture the human mind, 
The Marquis de Mendoſa ſaw the beautiful Leo- 

nora, and was ſo ftruck with the luſtre of her 
charms, that he determined at all events to obtain 
her in marriage. As he was extremely rich, and 
had very great influence at court, he prevailed with 


Guzman to permit his addreſſes to the lady, hots _ 


withſtanding her prior engagement with his own 
ſon Juan, for whom it was ſuſpected he had pro- 
cured a perſon-ef much greater fortune than his fair 
and virtuous ward. CC MORRIS 
Though Guzman determined to ſacrifice Leo- 
nora to the will of the Marquis, he was at a loſs 
vvhether he ſhould acquaint his ſon, that he changed 
His mind concerning the match, or whether he 
mould impart it to him by ſome common * 
| TE t 
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At length, however, thinking himſelf the propereſt 


. perſon to diſcloſe the affair, he took an opportunity 
of telling him, that for divers weighty reaſons he 
muſt reſign all thoughts of poſſeſſing Leonora. Don 
Juan was thunderſtruck at the information, and 
gave his father to underſtand, that. tho* he owed 


him all duty and obedience, ke could by no means 


relinquiſh a claim to which he was entitled by every 
pretenſion founded on juſtice or honour. Having 


binted this, the generous youth retired to his cham- 


ber to avoid the preſſing inſtances of his father, who 
afterwards ſent for Leonora, and acquainted her 


ber name by a ſpeedy marriage into ſo ancient and 


honourable a family. Leonora ſtarted; at the pro- 
poſal, and ſolemnly vowed eternal celibacy, unleſs 
| the gave her hand to the generous and conſtant 
Juan, who was ſole poſſeſſor of her heart, which 


therefore could not admit the ſmalleſt place for the 
greateſt monarch upon earth. Guzman, incenſed 


at the reſolution of his ward, proceeded to more vi- 
gorous meaſures, and after a ſevere reprimand | for 


her obſtinacy, ordered her to prepare herſelf to re- 


- ceive a viſit from the Marquis of Mendoſa, as a 


perſon with whom ſhe was allotted to ſpend the re- 


4 the addreſſes of Juan. This laſt injunction com- 
ple 


dian's apartment, in order to give full vent to the 
ſorrow which overwhelmed her faithful boſom. She 


with the paſſion that the noble Marquis had con- 
ceived for her, and his deſign of aggrandizing 


mainder of her life, and further enjoined her to de- 


ted her deſpair, and her grief was almoſt turned 
to fury, inſomuch that ſhe departed from her guar- 


' had for ſome time paſt obſerved a coolneſs between 
Juan and his father, and now perceiving the cauſe; 
determined to write to him, wiſely judging that a. 
perſonal interview at this critical juncture would in- 
flame the old man's reſentment, and excite _ - ” 
EM | 5 liuch 
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ſuch a conduct as would be productive of much dif- 


quiet both to herſelf and lover. Accordingly ſhe 
acquainted him of the injunction laid upon her not 


to receive his addreſſes, and painted the ſtate and 


condition of her mind in the moſt ſtriking and af- 


fecting colours. The domeſtic who delivered the 


letter brought back an anſwer, in which Don Juan 


conjured her by the love ſne had for him not to for- 
get him, and aſſured her that his life was in her 
hands, nor would he hold it by any other tenure 


than her conſtanex. C 
As Don Juan, who was at this time on his fa- 


ther's buſineſs, abſent from Madrid, could not af- 
ford her immediate aſſiſtance, Leonora determined 


to go into a convent; and having imparted her deſign 


to her waiting-maid, a coach was prepared, which 


ſoon conveyed her to an abbey, of which the abbeſs 
was her relation and particular friend. Guzman no 


ſooner heard of his ward's elopement and the ſpot of 
her reſidence, than through the intereſt of the Mar- 
quis, he obtained permiſſion to place in the con- 
vent a woman that was one of his creatures, in order 


to be a ſpy upon Leonora : the nuns were likewiſe 
ordered to prevent any correſpondence between her 
and Don Juan. The Marquis ſent to her repeatedly 
to deſire permiſſion to viſit her at the grate, but ſhe 
always refuſed, and not without tokens of ſcorn, 
Incenſed at this behaviour, he determined to marry 
her merely to gratify his reſentment, and after de- 
liberating on the means of accompliſhing his deſign, 
thought no expedient ſo effectual as that of remov- 
ing Juan to a conſiderable diſtance from Leonora, 
nor was it long before fortune preſented a favour- 
able opportunity. The lover, notwithſtanding the 
precaution of his father, and the vigilance of the 


woman placed by him in the convent as 2 ſpy upon 
his ward, bad found means . ; 


* 
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by letter, ſo that it was agreed through the albltanee 
of the nun who was her confident, that Juan ſhould 


come in the night-time over a particular part of the 
garden-wall, that was not ſo high as the reſt, and | 


return after his viſit the ſame way. 


The enraptured youth eagerly repaired to the ſpot 
appointed, but to his confuſion and-aſtoniſhment bad 
no ſooner mounted the wall than he eſpied a perſon 


walking with two attendants behind him, in the 


| ſireet next to the garden. This perſon, anxiouſly 


defirous of knowing who had got into the convent, 


ſent for the watch, which he poſted at the very 
place where he imagined he was to come back 
Having made this diſpoſition, the Marquis de Men- 
doſa (for he was the perſon) ſent to acquaint the 


nuns that there was a man in the garden. While 
the lovers, little ſuſpecting the freſh misfortune that 
was ready to fall upon them, were giving each other 


the moſt reciprocal marks of their affection, _—_ - 
heard a eonfuſed noife in the convent, which oblige 


them to ſeparate. Don Juan haſtened over the wall, 


but was no ſooner down than two men ruſhed upon 
him, took away his ſword, and in the king's name 
charged him to follow them. The captain of the 


guard cauſed him to be committed to priſon, and 


drew up an information againſt him, which was next = 


day laid before the folicitor-general.. 


The Marquis now imagined that his ruin was un- 
avoidable, the violation of the walls of a convent 


being in Spain conſidered as a capital offence. His 


death, indeed, appeared inevitable, and the affair be- 
came the common topic of diſcourſe throughout the 
- metropolis, where Don Juan was generally beloved: 
all men of honour pitied his caſe, and ſolicited for 
him, but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. Don Guz- 
man and the Marquis now came to a reſolution of 
5 * to E (as the king favoured the "Tg 
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fn} this alternative; either to ſave the life of Juan 
by conſenting to wed Mendoſa, or haſten his death 


by an obſtinate refuſal, A-propoſal of ſo delicate 


and important a nature could not but greatly em- 
barraſs the diſtreſſed fair one, who evinced every 
token of doubt and anxiety, and at length burſt into 


this exclamation: If this is the only way of ſav- 


ee ing the life of Don Juan, I rather chuſe to die 
« with him, as I am well aſſured he loves me too 
ce well to conſent to live upon ſuch terms, and 
« would grieve that I had prevented his death by 
“ ſuch a conceſſion LEY 
The Marquis, enraged at her perſeverance, de- 
clared that as ſhe was willing that Don Juan fhould - 


die, he would join with the nuns in proſecuting him, 


and aſſiſt thoſe who ſought his ruin. This declara- 
tion touched Leonora in the moſt ſenfible part, in- 
ſomuch that her reſolution failing, ſhe conſented, 
in order to ſave the life ſhe held moſt dear, and hay+ - 
ing lowly uttered, <* Save the life of Don Juan, 
«© I will obey,” fainted. The Marquis procured 
her relief, and when ſhe recovered, ſhe deſired to be 
earried to her chamber. ' 16: 420 


The pardon was accordingly procured for Juan, | 
but, previens to the delivery, Mendoſa being for 


concluding the marriage, the unfortunate Leonora 
was wedded to his mortal enemy, whom nevertheleſs 
ſhe conſidered as his deliverer. © 
Don Juan heard nothing of theſe tranſactions in 

the priſon, where he was abandoned to the moſt me- 
lancholy reflections, ſo that he waited with impa- 
tience the time of his death, and the thoughts of 
its approach was the only comfort he had when the 
news was brought that the king had ſigned his par- 
don. On his being acquainted with the terms, de- 
ſcription cannot paint the agitation of his ſoul, as 
the various impteſſions conſequent upon it ſeemed. 
| 5 1 9 
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as it were to have broken the very n which put 
it in motion, 

The perſon who acquainted him with Leonor? $ 
marriage, endeavoured to pacify him by a vindica- 
tion of her conduct, giving him a particular detail 
of what his unfortunate miſtreſs had ſuffered, and 
of the neecflity to which ſhe was reduced, of giving 
her hand to the Marquis of Mendoſa. | 

The generous youth ſtood motionleſs for ſome 
time, til} at length the paſſion he had for Leonora 

having recovered entire poſſeſſion of his ſoul, he 
cried out, in a plaintive tone, . Alas! why has the 
loved me to fuch a degree ? or rather, why did 
e ſhe not Jet me die? what ſhall 1 do with a life I 

- 46 ſo much hate ?” | | 

While Don Juan was n. complsining, the of 
fon of juſtice came to fet him at liberty; and he 
no ſooner reached his- on habitation, than he wrote 
ts Leonora, expreſſing the greateſt concern for the 
late tranſaction, and his unfeigned deſire of the ſa- 
tisfaction of dying at her feet. She returned an im- 
mediate anſwer, modeſtly vindicating her late con- 
duct, and repreſenting the e Pe of inting 
the favour requeſted. 

The unfortunate Juan was ſo affected by this 

bt circumſtance, that he reſolved to indulge melancholy 
| till it put an end to his misfortune, and accordingly 
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ſhut himſelf up at home, ſpending all his time in 
venting the bittereſt complaints againſt the ſeverities 
of his fortune. 
While he was in this itvacion, a firanger defired 
to ſpeak with him, and was no ſooner admitted into 
his apartment, than he declared himſelf to have been 
the ſervant of the Marquis of Mendoſa, that his 
maſter had diſcovered him when he got into the con- 
vent, ſent him immediately to give notice of it to 
the nuns, and poſted the watch under the wall, by 
whom he was arreſted. T he 
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The injured Juan, who could not ſtifle his re- 
ſentment a ſingle moment, immediately ſent, the 
Marquis a challenge, couched in ſuch terms as he 
could not refuſe without bringing an eternal ſtigma 
on his character; it being therefore accepted, the 


antagoniſts met, and without any parley drew their 


ſwords and fought moſt furiouſly. After a ſtrenu- 
ous encounter, Juan determining to put an end by 


one puſh, to a duel which had laſted ſo long, made. 


a full paſs at the Marquis, and run him-into the 


breaſt ; but received at the ſame time a ſtab in the 


bottom of his belly, which was altogether as dan- 
gerous. Both of the combatants loſt ſo much blood 
that they could no longer ſtand on their feet, but 
fell down together the moment that a coach came 


up to them. This proved to be the carriage of Leo- 


nora, who having ſeen the challenge upon the table, 
had haſtened with all ſpeed to prevent the fatal con- 
ſequence. Words cannot expreſs the divided ſtate 
of the unfortunate Leonora's mind in this critical 
ſituation. Duty engaged her to ſupport her huſ- 


band; "aF:ion, diverted her attention towards her 


lover; ſhe ſhed tears in abundance while ſhe was 
ſtopping the blood that flowed from the wounds of 
her huſband ; nor were the tears leſs fincere that 


were ſhed for the wounds of Don Juan, which con- 
tinued bleeding. But the principal ſource of her 


grief was the neceſſity ſhe was under of leaving her 
lover in that condition: love, however, at length 
prevailed over decorum ; and ſhe ſtaid till a ſervant 


whom ſhe had ſent to * convent of the Carthu- 


fans, brought ſome of the nuns attendants, who 
carried Don Juan to the convent. 


Though no audible converſe paſſed upon this oc 5 


1 between Leonora and Juan, the Marquis 
could not but perceive the cauſe of his wife's delay- 


ing bes return home, nor could 95. PURE but the 
languor 
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Tanguor-conſequent-on the duel prevent him from 


reproaching her in the ſevereſt terms. The duel 
was well known at- court;. but as neither of their 
wounds proved mortal; juſtice took no cognizance 
of the matter and there was no proſecution. 

When the Marquis recovered from his wounds, 


ſuch continual diſputes happened between him and 
his ſpouſe, Who could not bear the leaſt indignity 
offered to- the name of her beloved Juan, that a ſe- 


paration being agreed upon, Leonora betook herſelf 


to a ſolitary retirement in order to indulge her re- 


flections on the extraordinary fortunes through 


which ſhe had paſſed, before ſne had attained to the 


age of five and twenty years. Don Juan, whoſe 
love though paſſionate was honourable, and there- 
fore would not ſuffer him to make the leaſt indign 
propoſal to its object, determined to quit Madrid, 
and had almoſt finiſhed the neceffary preparations 


for his departure, when he received the news that 


the Marquis, in a fit of jealouſy, rage and deſpair, 


had plunged a fatal javelin into his breaſt, and in a 
moment put a period to a more wretched exiſtence. 


This circumſtance ſo affected old Guzman; that 
ſenſible of his error in preventing, for a time at leaft, 
a union deſigned by heaven, he haſtened to his ſon, 


and himſelf conducted him to his beauteous bride, 
and ſoon after joined their hands, to the general joy 
of the family, and the whole city of Madrid. 
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TE SAGACIOUS INDIAN. 


AN Indian of Peru, who had loft a horſe, dil. 


| covered, after diligent ſearch, that a Spaniard 
had ſtolen it: he complained to the magiſtrate of the 
place, and the parties were ordered to appear; when 


the Spaniard offering to ſwear that the horſe was his 
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own, the poor Indian was on the point of lofing his 
horſe's head, he faid to the Spaniard, ** If it be 


© really your horſe, you can ſurely tell of which 
<« eye he is blind.” The Spaniard, after ſome he- 
ſitation, and depending at leaſt on the chance of the 


| ocueſs, ſaid, it was the left. May it pleaſe your 


< worſhip, ſaid the Indian, taking the cloak off, 
<« he is blind of neither.“ The judge perceiving 
the roguery of the Spaniard, and admiring the na- 
tural acuteneſs of the Indian, ordered the horſe to be 
reſtored to him, with coſts of ſuit, and committed 
the thief to priſon.. | | 
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\ ford, having ſome affairs to tranſact in Lon- 
don, ſet out for it, for the firſt time of his life, 
without knowing a ſtep of the road: but thinking 
it beneath his dignity to enquire, he rode cloſe after 


the ſtage coach which he knew was bound for that 
city, and by not loſing fight of it, got ſnug and well 
to High-Wickam, Here indeed he happened to put 


up at a different inn but keeping a-ſharp look-out 
for his pilot- coach, it appeared at length, and fol- 
lowing it as before, found himſelf in the evening 


ſafely arrived -at Oxford. The caſe was thus : the | 
coach had exchanged paſſengers with that which 
came from London, and; by returning to Oxford, 


had led the grave Doctor into this miſtake,” - 


A Grave ſupercilious maſter of a college in Ox— 
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Tus SLAVE of DAMASCUS. 


N Slave, who had fled from the Caliph of Da- 
, maſcus, being retaken, the Caliph in his pre- 


fence conſulted the Vizier upon his puniſhment. 


"The Vizier advifed his being immediately put to 
death: at hearing of which the ſlave cried out, 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, I ſhall contentedly ſub- 
mit to this ſentence, if I have one favour previouſly 
granted me. What is that, ſaid the Caliph? Why, 
that I may kill this Vizier, who has adviſed my 
death, for then your majeſty will have cauſe to order 
me to execution; whereas my preſent fault of eſ- 
caping only from a ſervitude to which I was not 
born, does not deſerve ſo rigorous a ſentence, << Sir, 
interrupted the Vizier, I have diſcovered that my 
& own raſhneſs has expoſed me to this flave; I 
© ought to have reflected, that am attack upon the 
life of another is unjuſt and cruel, and can never 


| © be made without endangering one's own.” The 
| flave was forgiven, and immediately made free. 
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Extraordinary Inſtance of FEMALE. ART in 
the Deſtruction of two unfortunate Hus BANDS. 


TNURING the reign of Lewis XIV. of France, 
D a -voung gentleman named Levant, of ſmall 
fortune but honourable deſcent, took a reſolution of 


attending his ſovereign, among others, in an expe- 
dition againſt Holland, in order to augment his 


circumftanees, and add to his reputation. At the 


time of his departure, he had been married but three 


months to a young lady of great beauty, who having 


heard no tidings concerning him for five years, con- 


cluded he had fallen in battle, This opinion being 
* „ confirmed 


: 3 
conßirmed by a letter from one of her huſband's 
moſt intimate friends, who baſely deſigned to ſup- 

plant him in her affections, the lady thought herſelf 
at liberty to change her condition a ſecond time. 
The pretended friend arrived ſoon after at Paris, 
and waiting upon her under pretence of delivering to 
her a diamond ring, the property of her deceaſed 
huſband, (as ſuppoſed) found means to inſinuate 
himſelf into her good graces, and in a few days ob- 
tained her in marriage. The ſecond huſband not 
proving ſo agreeable in his temper and deportment 
as the former, (though it will appear at the ſequel 
ſhe had little love for either) ſhe heartily repented 
of the match, and wiſhed for a ſpeedy exemp- + 
tion from the obligation, In a ſhort time, how- 
ever, ſhe received a very unexpected viſit from the 
firſt huſband, who was entirely ignorant of his 
wife's ſecond marriage; and when acquainted with 
it, abſolutely _exculpated her, and determined to 
abide by the deciſion of the law. It was accord- 
ingly decreed in court, that ſhe ſhould quit the 
ſecond, and return to the former huſband, with 
which ſhe ſeemed heartily ſatisfied, inſomuch that 
they lived together very happily, and ſhe affected to 
behave towards him with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
affection. This feigned diſpoſition ſo conciliated his 
eſteem, that he indulged her in the moſt unreaſon- 
able deſires ; and as he was extremely uneaſy if any 
thing rifled her temper, he enquired of her one day, 
when ſhe put on a moſt dejeted countenance, the 
Cauſe of her anxiety, when. the artful vixen thus 
replied; ©* How can I refrain from concern, ſince 
I am perſuaded you are now in greater danger 
than you could be in the Dutch war, as I am 
„ eredibly aſſured my ſecond huſband- has taken a 
s reſolution to aſſaſſinate you that he may enjoy 
* me? hence you may eafily judge that I, Who 
©, loye you moſt tenderly, cannot have a moment's 
+0 | So - 66 peace 


„ 
* peace either night or day, till I am delivered from 
„ my too well grounded fears, by the deſigned vil- 
<< Jainy being prevented through the detection or 
<< deſtruction of your unworthy rival.“ The huſ- 
band was greatly alarmed at the information, and 
being enamoured to diſtraction of this infidious Wo- 
man, reſelved to execute whatever ſhe ſhould pro- 
poſe, Accordingly, having infinuated to him, that 
there was no other medium than that of killing or 
being killed, ſhe propoſed that the rival ſhould be 
invited to ſup with them before his departure for 
Burgundy, (which was at hand) and that then the 
z#air ſhould be accompliſhed, The manner of his 
death, 'as concerted between them, was firſt to 
ply him with liquor, in which a fleeping potion. 
- was, to be infuſed, and then, having ſent the ſervants 
on divers errands, to ſtrangle him. The man ac- 
cepting the invitation, came according to appoint- 
ment, and the murder was committed without the 
leaft noiſe or reſiſtance; but the moit extraordinary 
circumſtance was the method this cunning lady t 
to free herfelf from the guilt, and involve her re- 
maining hufband in ruin and deſtruction. She de- 
fired her accomplice to take the body on his ſhoul- 
ders, in order to convey it to the river behind the 
garden wall, and as he was paſſing along artfully 
tacked his clothes to thoſe of the deceaſed ; ſo that 
when he came to the very brink-of the river, ſne 
gave her loaded huſband a violent puſh, and at one 
ſtroke ſent both the dead and the living to the 
bottom. 1 1 
It was the general opinion of the town for ſome 
time, that the two rivals were gone to decide the 
quarrel in ſome remote place, but the bodies being 
found about a month after by ſome fiſhermen, the 
Wife was taken up on ſuſpicion, and according to 
the laws of France being threatened with torture 
_ unleſs ſhe confeſſed, ſhe made a full diſcovery, and 


was 


1 


- was burnt alive as a juft puniſhment for ſo atrocious 
and Complicated: a crime. IB 


TRE MO CK DOCTOR. 
ELVETIUS, phyſician in ordinary to the 
queen of France, had a coachman whoſe in- 
telleAs did not very much exceed thoſe of the beaſts 
he drove, John, however, one day took it into his 
head to tell his maſter that he was weary of being 
no better than a coachman at ſmall wages, and hard 
work, and that he had a great mind to be a doctor 
of phyſic, which he obſerved was a much more eaſy 
way of getting money; and that poſſibly, with a lit- 
tle good luck, he might come to ride in a Chariot 
of his own, inſtead of driving another's. A phyſi- 
cian | John, ge his maſter, but how are you qua- 
ified ? Oh ! as to that, maſter, you need never fear, 
replied John, if you will give me ſome of your in- 
ſtructions, teach me a dozen cramp words, and let 
me viſita few patients with you, I'll warrant you L 
will do and ſay as you do, and I ſhall be bound to 
pray for you the longeſt day I have to live. | 
Helvetius humoured the fellow's project, and told 
him, he would take him out the next day upon a- 
viſit to one of his patients. Accordingly John, after 
providing an occaſional coachman, and being 
equipped by his maſter with a voluminous wig, and 
all the formal exterior of his new profeſſion, went 
with him to a patient, with whom the plan had been 
- concerted the night before. Being admitted, the 
Doctor, after the uſual proceſs of feeling the gen- 
tleman's pulſe, and the like, which was heedfully 
| remarked by the candidate, defired to know how 
many ſtools he had had, and what was the condi- 


tion of them. Upon this a pan Was brought to him 
| % of 
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of chantilly porcelain, virgin ware out of the ſhop, 
when the Doctor gravely called for a ſpoon, and by 
way of taſting, eat two or three ſpoonfuls, aſſuring 
his patient that it was very laudable matter; and ſo 
in fact it was, being no other than an excellent mar- 
malade of apricots prepared for carrying on the jeſt. 
John, whoſe ſtomach had turned at firſt, recovered 
alittle at ſeeing his maſter eat ſo ſavourouſly, The 
Doctor took his fee, and they left the patient. The 
next day John was ſent alone, where after mimick- 
ing as near as he could what his maſter had done on 
the preceding day, he came in courſe to the ſtate of 
the ſtools. The pan and ſpoon were then produced, 
and John, who had 1eſfo]ved to act his part through- 
out, took a ſpoonful, and was properly affected both 
by the taſte and ſmell of the contents, being real, 
unadulterated, fecal matter. This diſconcerted 
John's preſcription ſo much, that the patient pre- 
tending to be affronted, diſmiſſed him without the 
conſolation of a fee, John returned home cured of 
his ambition of being a Doctor; and requeſted as a 
great favour, to be re-inſtated on his coach- box. 


ei Contrivagce to fore bim- 
+) ſelf from being EATE nx. 


his wild ſearches, they happened to be out 
at ſea, far diſtant from any ſhore, in want of all ne- 
ceſſaries, inſomuch that they began to look, not 
without hunger, on each other. The boatſwain 
was a fat, healthy, freſh fellow, and attracted the 
eyes of the whole crew. In ſuch extreme neceflity 
all ceremony was laid aſide, all forms of ſuperiority. 
were forgot: the captain was ſafe only by being 
carrion, and the boatſwain muſt be cut up. Fil 5 


| 
=... HEN the famous Dampier was making 
| 


. „ „ 
ſaw their intention, and deſired he might ſpeak. a 
few words before they proceeded ;” which being per- 
mitted, he ſpoke as follows: „„ 
6 Gentlemen failors, | 
Far be it from me to ſpeak: for any private ad- 
vantage of my own, but I ſhould not die with a 
98 youu conſcience, if I did not confeſs to you that 
LI am not ſound, I fay, gentlemen, juſtice and 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, as well as 
<< love of my country, to which, I hope, you will 
all return, oblige me to own, that Black Kate at 
<<. Deptford has made me very unſafe to eat; and 
(I ſpeak it with ſhame) I am afraid I ſhould poi- 
an yOu.” | tO $5 © we vi Owen | 


This ſpeech” had an excellent effect in the boat- 

fwain's favour ; but the ſurgeon proteſted he had 
_ cured him, and, as a proof of the truth of his aſſer- 
tion, offered to eat the firſt teak himſelf, Fhe boat- 
fwain replied, (like a true orator who knew his au- 
ditors, and in hopes of gaining time) “ That he was 
<< heartily glad if he could be for their ſervice, and 
„% he thanked the ſurgeon for his information. 
However, ſaid he, I muſt inform you for your 
% own good, that ever fince my cure I have been 
every thirſty and dropfical ; I therefore preſume 
« it would be much better to tap me and drink me 
„off, than eat me at once, and have no man in the 
„ ſhip fit to be drank.” As he was going on with 


A 


his harangue, a freſh gale aroſe, which gave them 


hopes of a better rep 


bu 


aſt at the neareſt ſhore, to whicks 
they arrived the next morning. 2 
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A WONDERFUL STORY. 


\OWARD the latter end of queen Ann's wars, 
captain John Beams, commander of the Vork 
merchant, arrived at_Barbadoes from England. Hav- 
ing diſembarked all his lading, which conſiſted 
_ chiefly of coals, the ſailors, who had been employed 
zin the dirty work, ventured into the ſea to waſh 
themſelves ; they had not been long in the water 
before a perſon on board ſpied a ſhark making to- 
wards them, and gave them notice of their danger; 
upon which they ſwam back, and all of them, ex- 
cept one man, reached the boat in ſafety—him the 
monſter overtook, and griping him by the ſmall of 
the back, ſoon cut him aſunder and ſwallowed the 
lower part of his body: the remaining part was 
taken up and carried on board. The deceaſed had 
on board! a dear and intimate friend, who no ſooner 
ſaw: the remaining part of the lifeleſs trunk of his 
much loved companion, than he vowed to make the 
devourer diſgorge the other, or loſe his life in the 
attempt; then plunged inſtantly into the ſea, the 
mark beheld him, and made furiouſſly towards him. 
Both were equally eager, the one of his prey, the 
other to revenge his friend s untimely death. Phe 
moment the ſhark: opened; his rapacious jaws, his 
adverſary dexterouſly diving, and graſping him with 
his: left hand, ſomewhat below the upper fins, ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed his knife in his right hand, giv- : 
ing him repeated ftabs in the belly: the enraged 
ſhark, after many unavailing efforts, finding him- 
- "ſelf overmatched in his own: element, endeavoured 
to diſengage himſelf, ſometimes plunging towards 
the bottom, ſometimes rolling on the ſurface of the 
waves. The crew of ſeveral ſurrounding veſſels 
beheld the unequal conflict, uncertain from . 6 
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of the combatants the ſtreams of blood had flowed' ; 
till at length the ſhark, much weakened by the lofs 
of blood, made towards the ſhore :—the ſailor no-. 
fluſhed with the hope of victory, puſhed his foe wiztr 
redoubled ardour, and by the help of an ebbing 

| tide, dragged him on ſhore, ripped open his bowels, 
and having united the ſevered careaſe of his friend, 
1¹d both parts of the body in one hoſpitable grave. 
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Tus HUMOROUS CO BLE R- 
Candidate for a ſeat in parliament, who to 
11 gain a temporary popularity in a ſmall bo- 
Tough, practiſed every mean condeſcenſion, was in- 
formed that nothing could tend more to ſecure his- 
election than the winning over a certain cobler. 
who, what with his relations amongſt the voters, 
and the facetiouſneſs of his humour, had a very con- 
ſiderable intereſt; He accordingly applied to him 
for his favour; when the cobler ſaid, Kiſs me, and 
then LI readily talk with you. This was imme- 
diately complied wich. Now,” continued the cob- 
ler, if for the fake of a ſew votes, you would kiſs 
_ © the begrimed face of ſuch a dirty low-lived black- 
guard as I am, I make no doubt, but for a place 
or a penſion you would kiſs any ſmooth courtier's 
* backſide; ſo my very ſlabbering friend, you have 
no vote of mine I promiſe you. Pe: 
i — 3 — —-—— — — —̃ ( U— — 
= TER PRAISE of LAZINESS.- 
= lla a humorous Letter to a Lady. - 


FOU expect, perhaps, madam, in this, an apo- 
| N for lazineſs; but behold a panegyric,. - 
and a panegyric in form it would be, if I was not 
too lazy to write one. However, buried in a well-- 
PP 2 C4. bolſtered 
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of a law-fuit; who, 5 woul 


ER, ES} -.- 
bolltered downy elbow chair, with my legs canted. 


over one of the arms, between whiſtling and yawn- 
ing, I ordered my emanuenſis to ſet down ſome in- 
digeſt thoughts that occurred to me towards the 
plan of ſuch a work. | 


| Expoſition of the Work. 


| Whatever i is of moſt advantage to all conditions, 
public and private, muſt be the moſt perfect ſeheme. 


That of lazineſs then unites in it theſe rare 3 5 
ties: 


Advantages to the Government. 


A government is compleatly happy, that has a 


number of lazy people under it. 


The truly lazy, as they have no ambition, are far 
from forming any cabals, or of engaging in any 
party : on the contrary, they make the quieteſt of . 


all ſubjects. 


Provided you do not difturb their perſonal fran- 
quillity, they never criticiſe the meaſures of govern- 
ment. If it coſts them no more than a little mo- 


- ney, they think. they have a good bargain of it. A 1 


en of eaſe is worth a penny. 
Advantages to Society. 


They are never guilty of. flander: for reals 5 


exerciſing any thought about themſelves, they have 


none to beſtow upon the affairs of their neighbours, 
Their lazineſs is alſo a ſecurity for their being 
juſt : they value their eaſe too much to contrive or 
practiſe any wrong. | 
They are incapable of going through the fatigues x 
not wiſh to. 

have them for relations ? 
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Libels and ſatires they never publiſh ; the trouble: <1 
it would coſt to write them, ſaves them even from. 
the imputation. Careleſs of their own reputation, 

9 have no motive to attack thr of others. 


Genera Reflexions, and Heads of Chapters, 


' Lazineſs preſerves the probity of an have man, | 
and fruſtrates the deſigns of the diſhoneſt; retire- 
ment, which thouſands give themſelves up to un- 
der various pretences, is da a difguiſe for lazi- 

„ 

Philoſophy and apathy are nothing but lazi- 
neſs. 

Conſtancy is lazineſs ieſelf, which hates the 
trouble of changing. 

Deſcription of voluptuouſneſs, Its intimate alli- 2 

ance with lazineſs. 

Examination of. the heart and ſentiments of men. 
He enjoys happineſs in proportion to his lazineſs. 

Means of obtaining it; - 
Means of preſerving it. 


Picture of an eligible lazineſs. Criticiſm pam 

the {tate that is oppoſed to it. #8 
| Quorations from a number. of excellent authors, N 
antient and modern, who have written in praiſe of N 
lazineſs, and of the lazy. The catalogue of thoſe - Bi 

whoſe works implicitly form the panegyric 1 las, | 1 
zineſs, would be too immenſe. 

I enjoy all theſe ideas ;. but am too lazy to com- 
municate them, being wearied even to death with 
dictating this plan. I wiſh ſome charitable hand 


would undertake the work 8 the good of mankind: . 


— „ er 
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I: ſhudder, however, at the thought of all the labour 
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R I have the honour to be, 
Madam, yours, Kc. 
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The Story of CLA RI NDA - containing many 
remarkable Adventures, and ſome uſeful Hints. 


F LARINDA was neither born to a fortune, nor 
¶poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of beauty, but in 


| the early part of life applied herſelf ſo ſteadily to 


reading and: the improvement of ' the mind, that it 
appeared ſhe deſigned to atone by the excellence of 


| her underſtanding, for the defects of her perſon. 


But when. ſhe arrived to years of maturity, and'be- 


came converſant with the world, either the flatteries 


which her wit procured her, or her natural vanity, 
engaged her to imagine hereyes had as much power 


as her vnderſtanding. EF 


She had naturally a great inclination for poetry, 
and her ſucceſs. in one ſong attracted the notice of 


a young gentleman of very confiderable fortune, 


who ſoon became enamoured of her happy talents in 
ballad writing. Clarinda attributed the impreſſion, 
not to her poetry but her beauty; however, ſhe con- 
tinued to furniſh him with ſuch productions as 
flattered his vanity and humoured his caprice; till 
at length, that ſhe might no longer miſtake the 
cauſe of her mighty influence over him, he pre- 
ſented her with a purſe of an hundred guineas, and 
ſettled on her fifty pounds a year, in token of his 
—.. . ˙ a ah 
This greatly enhancing her opinion of her own 
capacity, ſhe determined on quitting the country 


where 


„„ 
vrhere ſhe then reſided, and repaired to London, 
the rendezvous of the gay, the young and the fair. 
Thus reſolved, ſhe' ſent à perfon to Cambridge 
(from whence ſhe was diftant but two miles) to 
take a place for her in the coach. It was her for- 
tune to go up with a young ſtudent of the unver- 
ſity, whom we ſhalt call Urbanus, wo was himſelf” 
an admirer of the'muſes, and acquainted with moſt 
of the beaux eſprits in London of either ſex. Cla- 


rinda, by repeating ſome of her verſes, and her at- 


tracting deportment, perten cngrged the di ini os 
ſtudent in her'ſervice, 
| Being arrived in'town'ſhe took leave of her new 
acquaintance at the inn, having been informed be- 
fore how ſhe might ſend to him as ſoon as ſhe was 
ſettled, which ſhe deſigned to do by his advice as 
near Covent Garden as poſſible, that being a 3 
whither the wits generally reſort. Accordingly, in 
a few days ſhe took a genteel lodging in South- 
ampton-ſtreet, - where, when ſhe was fixed, Ur- 
banus had ſoon notice, and as ſoon repaired to her 
abode. He gallanted her about to the female wits, 
and introduced all the male, whom he thought wor- 
thy of her acquaintance: - It was not long before” 
her lodgings were the daily reſort of many who 
really had wit, and of more who defifed. to be 
thought to have it, inſomuch that in the ſpace of 
about ſix months ſhe” had ingratiated herſelf into 
the favour of many of her own ſex of quality, as 
ſhe knew how to flatter them exquiſitely well; and 
the men of figure and quality, as well as thoſe of 
wit, conſtantly paid their attendance on the ladies 
at her apartment. Among the reſt, there was a gen- 
tleman of great fortune, who was a perſon of into- 
lerable vanity, that without either parts or perſon 
ſet himſelf up as a prodigy for accompliſhments 
both of body * mind. Clarinda determined to 
6 - avail 
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avail herſelf of theſe foibles; in order, if poſſible, 
to ſecure ſo valuable a prize, and as no method ap- 
peared ſo effectual as that of perſuading him ſhe was 
in love with him, ſhe ſent him a ſong to that effect, 
which pierced him through the very ſoul, and a 
mixture of vanity and compaſſion made him reſolve 
to make the poeteſs his wife, whatever might be the 
conſequence. The wedding-day was therefore ap- 
pointed, and to make as little noiſe as poſſible, it was 
reſolved that the nuptials ſhould be celebrated at a 
place between thirty and forty miles diſtant from 


2 * 
= 


London. | 5 8 J 
Thus Clarinda by the force of her wit, from a - 
ſtate of obſcurity rendered herſelf reſpected by the. 

molt ſenſible part of the town, and laid ſuch a 
foundation for happineſs in life, as nothing but the 
ſame_ cauſe could poſſibly deftroy. She was now 
miſtreſs of a reputable huſband, and a very good 
_ eſtate, which are two. neceſlary ingredients in the 
compoſition of a woman's felicity. They lived 
with tolerable ſatisfaction in the country for about 

two months; but the ſeaſon of the year, and 
5 Clarinda's extreme love of converſation rendered 
this ſequeſtered life very diſagreeable, ſo that they 
F repaired to London, and having taken an elegant 
5 houſe in Pall- mall, were viſited by the gay and airy 
-  wrom a quarters of the tes. 
= Woule-be, (for that was her huſband's name) 
| though poſſeſſed of fo high an opinion. of himſelf, 

was of a very jealous diſpoſition, and of conſe- + 

quence ſoon grew weary of ſuch a promiſcuous con- 

- -- courſe of men and women as his wife Clarinda _ 

drew together. He likewiſe fancied that thoſe free- 
doms ſhe permitted to ſome of her male viſitors, _ 
whom the called platonic lovers, was only a ſpe-- 
cCious pretext to cover more criminal concerns, and 

therefore firſt admoniſhed his lady, that this conduct 
f N FV 
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was not agreeable to him; and when that would 


not prevail, he flatly informed her that for the 


future his doors ſhould be ſhut againſt all manner 


of company... 


It would be tedious to recount the daily alterca- 


tions which this reſolution of Would-be produced : 
ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that from words the 


ſurly huſband proceeded to blows ; from blows to a 


ſeparation of beds; and from thence, in a fewmonths, 
to a ſeparation of families. ; = 


Clarinda, however, applied to Doctors Commons, | 


and having obtained a very handſome ſeparate 


maintenance, fixed herſelf in new lodgings, which 


ſoon became the reſort of the gay and the witty. 


Urbanus, her firſt acquaintance, had been ſome © 


time out of town, and therefore ignorant of the 


moſt important revolutions of her life, eſpecially of 
the unſettled and various parts of it fince -matrimo- 
ny. He.retained his love for her, and frequently- 
expreſſed it; ſhe received it as her cuſtom was, and 


permitted him to be her platonic admirer. 


Would- be, notwithſtanding the ſeparation, ſome- 
times viſited her, and happening to come at a time 


when Urbanus was kiſſing her, and ſhe admitting 
his embraces with all the patience that ſhe could a 
huſband, the jealous madman, fired with indignation, 


drew his ſword, and at one paſs flew the unfortu- 
nate ſtudent, Clarinda, expecting the ſame fate, 
fled out of the room, and whilſt her huſband's rage 
purſued her, the houſe was alarmed, and 
Would- be taken into cuſtody for the murder of 


Urbanus. | 


This was a melancholy effect of has follies, but 


the conſequence was moſt dreadful, fince ſhe was 


compelled to be an evidence againſt her own huſ- 
band, and he was caſt by her evidence chiefly, the 
Other being only circumſtances. 


-- 
_ 


The 
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iis i how cabdranied: and ſuffered/ 


te ſentence of the law, declaring his entire averſion” 


to Clarinda, curſing the day on which he had firſt 
ſeen, her, and that day above all, when he was ſo” 


infatuated as to wed: her. 


This fatal accident ſtruck Clarindia with ſome? 
ſerious reflections on the dire event of her obſtina- 
cy and coquetry, ſo that burning all her books of 


wit and: poetry ſhe retired into the remoteſt part 
of Wales, where contenting herſelf with her 
annuity of fifty pounds, ſhe led a miſerable life til! 


death put an end to her troubles; affording a me- 
morable proof, of how little conſequence mere 
wit is when compared 2 the We N 
of, a wife. | 
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WY two NE GRO- FRIENDS. 


MONG. the negroes belonging to' a Sogn 
—_ the iſland of St. Chriftopher's was a 


young woman, whom thoſe of her own complexion 


looked upon as a moſt extraordinary beauty. There 
vere alſo in the ſame: plantation two young fellows 
remarkable for the comelineſs of their perſons, and 
for the ſteady friendſhip they bore each other. It 
happened that both of them fell in love with the fe- 


male negroe abovementioned, who would have 


been very glad to have taken either of them for her 


hhuſband, provided they could have agreed between 
themſelves which ſhould be the man: but they were 


both ſo paſſionately in love, that neither of them 
could think of giving her up to his rival; and 
at the ſame time ſo true to one another, that 


neither of them would think of attempting to gain 
her without his friend's conſent. The torments of 


theſe lovers were the conſtant diſcourſe of the * 
11 | | ; N 
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ak*the family. to which they eee b coul# 
not forbear, obſerving. the ſtrange: complication of 
paſſions which perplexed: the hearts of the poor 
negroes, who often dropped expreſſions of the un- 
eaſineſs they underwent, and how . it was 
either of them ever to be happ 

After a long ſtruygle between love and friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk toge- 
ther into a wood, taking their miſtreſs along with 
them; where after abundance of lamentations, they 
 Rabbed her to the hear, of which _ immediately 
died. 
= fave who was at his work, nad far from- the 
place where this tragical affair was acted, hearing the 
ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to ſee what was the 
occaſion of them. He there diſcovered the woman. 
lying dead upon the ground, with the two negroes, 
one on each fide of her kifling the dead body, weep- 
ing over it, and beating their breaſt in the ut- 
moſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He immedi- 
ately ran to the Engliſh family, with the news of 
what he had ſeen; who upon coming to the place 
ſaw the woman dead, and two negroes expiring by 
"Mp with wounds they had given themſelves. 
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THE SURGEON and MALEFACTOR. 


T is a cuſtom- with-ſome ſurgeons who beg the 
1 bodies of condemned malefactors, to go to the 
jail and bargain for the careaſe with the criminal 
himſelf. One of the Faculty went according to 
cuſtom, and was admitted to the condemned men 
on the morning they were to die. He communiea- 
ted his buſineſs and fell into difcourſe with a little 
fellow, who refuſed twelve ſhillings, and inſiſted 


upon fifteen for his Don An undaunted 1 
who 


1.463; 


55 who was condemned for murder, very forwardly, and 


like a man who was wiſhing to deal, told him, 


„Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little dry fellow, 
C who has been half ſtarved all his life, and is now 


4c half dead with fear, cannot anſwer your purpoſe. 


I have ever lived highly and freely, my veins 
are full, I have not pined in impriſonment; you 
% ſee my creſt ſwells to your knife, and after 
% Jack-Catch has done, upen my honour you'll! 
C find me as ſound as any bullock in the markets. 
«© Come, for twenty ſhillings I am your man. 


Says the Surgeon, '** Done, there's a guinea,” — 


This. witty rogue rook the money, and as ſoon as 


he had it in his hand, cries, A. bite, I am to be 
© hanged in chains.“ f FT 88 
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Tux CRUEL OFFICER Puniſhed. 


IN the reign of Queen Anne, a ſoldier belonging 
to a marching regiment which was quartered 


in the city of Worceſter, was taken up for deſer- 
tion; and being tried before a court martial was 


ſentenced to be ſhot: The colonel and lieutenant 
colonel being at that time at London, the command 


of the regiment deſcended in courſe to the major, a. 


man of a moſt cruel and inhuman diſpoſition. The 


day on which the deſerter was to be executed being 


arrived, the regiment, as uſual on, theſe occaſions, 
was drawn out to ſee the execution... | 


It is the cuſtom. on theſe occaſions for the ſeveral . 
corporals to caſt lots for this diſagreeable office—. 
and when every. one expected to have ſcen.the lots 
caſt as uſual, they were ſurpriſed to find that the 

major had given orders, that the priſoner ſhould die 


by the hands of his own brother, who was only a 


private man in the ſame company, and who at | the - 
—_ _ cruel. 
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cruel order arrived, was taking his leave of his un- 
happy brother, and with tears faſt flowing, that ex - 
preſſed the anguiſh of his ſoul, was hanging for the 
_ laſt time about his neck. 4 | 
On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he might 
not have a hand in his brother's death; and the 
poor priſoner forgetting for a moment his petitions 
to heaven, begged to die by any hands, but thoſe 
of a brother. The unrelenting officer, however, could 
by no means be prevailed on to revoke his cruel ſen- 
tence, tho' intreated to do ſo by every inferior officer 
of the regiment; but on the contrary, he ſwore 
that he, and he only, ſhould be the executioner, if 
it was merely for example ſake, and to make juſtice 
appear more terrible. When much time had been 
waſted in fruitleſs endeavours to ſoften the rigor of 
this inhuman ſentence, the priſoner prepares to die, 
and the brother to be the executioner. +. 
The major, ſtrict to his maxims of cruelty, ſtands 
_ cloſe. to ſee that the piece was properly loaded, 
which being done he directs that the third motion 
of his cane ſhall be the ſignal of his diſcharge, and 


at that third motion receives (inſtead of the priſoner) 


the bullets through his own head. . 
The man had no ſooner diſcharged his piece, 
than throwing it on the ground, he exclaimed as 
_ follow ;——*6* He that can give no mercy, no mercy 
„ Jet him receive, Now I ſubmit! I had rather 

„„die this hour for his death, than live an hundred 
“% years and take away the life of my brother.” No 
' perſon ſeemed to be ſorry for this unexpected piece of 
juſtice on the inhuman major, and the man being 
ordered into cuſtody, many gentlemen preſent, who 
| had been witneſſes of the whole affair, joined: to in- 
treat the officers to defer the execution of the other 
brother till the queen's pleaſure ſhould be known. 

This requeſt being complied with, the city 

. ; : chamber 
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chamber that very night drew up a very feeliug and 


Pathetic addreſs to her majeſty, ſetting forth the 
_ unparalleled cruelty and character of the deceaſed 


officer, and humbly intreating her mazeſtyt u * | 


for both the brothers. 

The petition. was granted, the brothers were 
pardoned and diſcharged: from their ſervice in the 

army, and the queen received from the city a moſt 

grateful addreſs of * for ber well- timed 

. | 
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INDOLENCE ChanAcrized, 


boy Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Combray, and author | 


of Telemachus. 13 


INDOLENCE deprives men of all thas 2 
which fhould call forth their virtues, and make 


Dem iluftrious. An indolent man is fearce a 
man; be is half a woman. He wills, and unwills,, 
in a breath. He may have good intentions of dif 


ing a duty, while that duty is at a diſtance. Let 
it but approach, let him view the time of action 


near, and down drop his hands in languor. What 


can be done with ſuch a man? He is abſolutely 
_ good for nothing. Buſineſs tires him, reading fa- 
s him, the ſervice of his country interferes too 


much with his pleaſures, and even attendance at 


court, though for the time of advancement, is too 
great a conſtraint upon him. His life ſhould be paſſed 
en a bed of down. If he is employed, moments 
are as hours to him; if he is amuſed, hours are as 
moments. In general, his whole time eludes him ;. 
he lets it glide unheeded like water under a bridge. 
Aſk him what he has done with bis morning? he 


| Enows * * yy for he has lived without 


dne. 
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one reflection upon his exiſtence. He ſlept as lung 
as it was poſſible for him to ſleep; dreſſed ſlowly 3 
amuſed himſelf in chat with the firſt perſon that 
called upon him; and took ſeveral turns in his room 
till dinner. Dinner is ſerved up; and the evening 
will be ſpent as unprofitably as the morning, and 
his whole life as this day. Once more, ſuch a wretch 
is good for nothing. It is only pride that can ſup- 
port him in a life fo worthleſs, and fo much beneath = 
the character of a man. 1 e 
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A RO B BE R ſtrangely Diſcovered, : 


Young. gentleman from the univerſity, on 
1 paying a viſit to a young lady, a relation of 
his in the country,' found her in great. aMiction for 
the loſs of a diamond ring of conſiderable: value. 
She was poſitive that ſome of the fervants muſt have 
ot it, but which to lay it to ſhe did not know. 
he young gentleman, on hearing the circum: 

| ances, undertook: the recovery of it, provided the: 
lady would humour the ſtratagem he propoſed ta 
make uſe: of. She readily conſented. At dinner, 
- therefore, the diſcourſe: turning upon the loſs, the 
ſcholar boaſted fo: much of his ſkill in the black: 
art, that ſhe, as they had previouſly agreed, defired 
him t6 exert it for the diſcovery of the perſon who 
had ftolen her ring. He promiſed her he would; 
and after dinner ordered a white: cock to be got (na 

Other would do) and a kettle to be placed on a ta- 
ble in the hall. The coek he told them was to be 
put under the kettle; and all the ſervants, one after 
another, were to touch it; and that as ſoom as the 
guilty perſon ſhould lay his hand upon it, the cock 
mould crow three times. Euery thing being thus 
prepared with the greateſt ſolemnity, the young. 
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gentle- 
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gentleman began the ſcene. The hall was darkened, 


and the proceffion began. As ſoon as they had every 


one declared that they had fulfilled the direction 
and touched the cock, the light was reſtored, and 


the gentleman examined every one of their hands, 


and found them all fmutted, except one who had 
taken care not to touch the kettle, and was begin- 
ning to hug himſelf for having outwitted the con- 
jurer. Upon this circumſtance -the gentleman 
charged him cloſely with the theft; he could not 
deny it, and on his knees aſked pardon ; which the 


lady, on his reſtoring the ring, granted him. 
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Taz RIVAL WIVES. 


A Nobleman of /one of the beſt families in - this 
kingdom was bleſſed in marriage with a lady, 
who by the benevolence of a kind providence, was 
the repoſitory of all the qualities of body and mind, 


that are deſireable by one that would find friendſhip 
and felicity in a wife; but it ſo happened, that in 


f reſpect to her, affection and good manners were 


wanting in his lordſhip; but ſhe by an happy edu- 


cation, being miſtreſs of her duty towards God, 


never, not under the ſevereſt ufage, ſlackened that 


obedience which ſhe had religiouſly contracted. to 


pay to her lord. 


In proceſs of time a ſeparation was ſuggeſted to 
his lordſhip, who took a ſpeedy occaſion of ſignifſyj- 


ing this to his lady, who at firſt hearing ceaſed 


do be miſtreſs of herſelf ; but a little recollection re- 
ſtored her the life again, which this ſeverity had 
taken from her; and after ſome tears had leſſened 
the weight that was upon her ſpirits, ſhe threw her= 
. . felf at the feet of her lord, and ſaid, I deſerve © 
La diſcipline from heaven, and it may be * ; 
: ; Ss | % 66. 4, : 


a re. cer. 


a 1 { 51 1 a „ 
ce of God that I ſhould undergo this puniſhment; 
© but it does not appear to me that I have deſerved + 
“ it at the hand of your lordſhip ; but ſince I can- 
< not doubt of its being your deſire, to which it 
<< has been the caſe of my life to pay an exact con- 
< formity, to this the moſt unwelcome reproof that 
c ever did attend me, my compliance is ready, and 
© in reſpet to time, your lordſhip ſhall be 
% obſerved.” 8 3 
Separation ſucceeded, and my lord allowed her 
in proportion to her quality, for a time; but at 
length he ſhortened that, commanded her to retire 


from her acquaintance, and to renounce her quality 
that it might not be known in her new neighbour- 


hood who ſhe was; the poor lady, who had read 
many hard leſſons in the ſchool of obedience, 
reſigned without complaint to the will of her 
tyrant ; but my lord,” by clipping her allowance 
in a gradual way, deprived her of the convenience 
of a ſervant, and in ſhort time a report of her being 

dead circulated through the town. 


When common fame had killed her, my lord 
mourned for her in form, and with decency ; but 
aſſured her at the ſame time by the hand that con- 
veyed her quarterage, that he would totally reſtrain, _ 
even that, if ever ſhe offered to riſe againſt this te- 
port: obedience ſhe-very well unde and ob- 
ſerved, ſo that no doubt was made of her death. 
In ſome time after a gentleman gave my lord an 
invitation to a ſupper: an accident led him through 
the kitchen, where he ſaw a laſs that immediately 


ſtruck his fancy: his paſſions roſe and brought him +] 


back to her, and a ſalute was attempted ; which 
ſhe reſiſted with ſo much good manners as gained 
upon him to a degree that kindled a deſire of making 
herhis wife, and he immediately propoſed it to her ; 


to which ſhe ſaid, © My lord, the valt diſproportioan 


- "'$6that-. 
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vc PE is betwixt me and your lordlhip, with the 


& ftain that muſt accrue to you, renders it almoſt 


«©. impoſſible for me to believe it your intention; 


& and I truſt that the goodneſs of God will fcreen - 
<6. me from the fin and diſgrace of an immodeſt 


'« action.“ The good ſenſe, the ſimplicity and 
candour of the woman ſtrengthened his propenſity, 
and he ardently replied, that he intended nothing 
worſe to her than marriage, which if ſhe conſented 
ſhould be conſuramated within a week. 

The ceremony paſled in a few days, and her de- 
portmem, graced with piety and profound humility, 


attracted the eſteem even of thoſe that knew her not; 


and the report of the former lady's being dead 
never met with contradiction; ſo that this was 
every where received for the real lady, and was 


viſited and ax; omen by all the ladies of Aus- { 


lity. 
After this marriage my lord totally med 


his former lady, who for a time had no food 


but what came from credit that was given her by 


2 a generous and compaſſionate tradeſman. 


The. negle&t of my lord continued, the debt 


ſwelled to the ſum of ten pounds, and my lord's 


care being wanted in the payment of it, the 
good lady went to the creditor, and ſaid, Sir, I 
&* am largely indebted to you, and my next care 
„ is, how to diſcharge my obligation; mine is not 


4 a common caſe, and under a full aſſurance of 
“ ſecrecy on your part, it is that I tell you, that 1 
„ am the wife of a nobleman, who cohabits with 
<< another woman, and, by neglect, has reduced me 


< to the laſt extremity of want; but my greateſt 


concern is for you, and your advice is required 


« in the caſe.” 
6 Madam, ſaid he, permit me to ares you, and 
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ce the window of your lord; but aſſure yourſelf 
< that it ſhould be my choice to loſe my debt, 


'« rather than you ſhould have ill treatment 
„ and this ſhould not be my advice, had I not a 


view in it of doing ſome ſervice to your Jady- | 


<6 ſhip. 


ET; b good lady conſented: the officers ſeized her: 


and as they were leading her over Lincoln's- inn- 


Fields, againſt my lord's lodgings, the poor lady 


refuſed to go any further, upon which the officers, 
in their mercileſs way, began to drag her, tore her 
clothes, pulled her hair about her ſhoulders : the 
people gathered, a great noiſe enſuing, the reputed 
lady heard it, and ran immediately to the window of 
the amin room, out of which ſhe ſaw this afflicted 
object: e ordered her woman down ftairs, to en- 
quire into the meaning of that diſorder; who re- 
turned with this anſwer, that it was a poor gentle- 


woman under. an arreſt for ten pounds, and the 


officers were leading her to priſon. O ſtop 


% them, ſaid the lady, I'll pay the debt; bid one of 
< the officers come up.. When the officer came 


UP) « Why are you ſo cruel, faid ſhe, to a poor 
„ oentlewoman-?*” ſhe is our priſoner, ſaid he, and 


becauſe the debt is not paid, the plaintiff has or- 
dered her to the Marſhalſea; ſhe refuſes to go, 
and we are obliged to uſe violence, for it is our 
duty to carry her over. © Here is your debt and 


« charges, faid the , and let your priſoner 


es come to me. 


When the —5ꝗ 3 diſthars ged, ſhe turned 


to the diftreſſed lady, and ſaid, ron you have 
„ the look and manners of a gentle woman, which 


% aggravates my concern for your deplorable con- 
dition. Pray tell me who you are, and how [ 
** may convey to you ſuch relief as you need in 


Fed” time to come. 3 dad the poor lady, your 
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charity will be very welcome to me, but I ſhould 
be glad if your ladyſhip would decline the know- 
ledge of my perſon. No, madam, ſaid ſhe, I 
"muſt know who you are, I would relieve you ac. 
cording to your quality. Madam, faid the poor 


lady, it ſeems a very hard fate that a perſon of 
your virtue and liberality ſhould undergo the 


affliction that I am afraid will be given you by the 


account which you require. Why, madam, faid the 


reputed lady, ſhould it give any other concern, 


than that which is a debt from me to every ob- 


ject? Madam, ſaid the poor lady, it too nearly 


concerns yourſelf, Nay then, ſaid the other, 1 
demand it as my right. If you will know, ſaid 
the good lady, I am to tell you that I am the 


lady C——n; and have a right ig your lord 


before you, which I am perſuaded you are igno- 
rant of; and if my lord had continued to me 
but the bare conveniences of life, his character 


ſhould have not been darkened by my com- 


plaints; for I know that any reſentment on my 
part would not prevent the fin in my lord, and 


on your part there is no guilt" contracted, for 
the report of my death is your” juſtification in 


all that is paſt; and the will of my lord being 
the rule of that part of my action, Which relates 


to him, I was determined to a compliance till 


abſolute neceſſity ſhould force my intention.” 


Madam, ſaid the reputed lady, I will know the 
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truth of this matter before I ſleep; and do aſſure 


you, that if it ſhall appear to me as you ſay, I 
ſhall not only renounce the bed of my lord, but 
do the beſt offices I can for your reconciliation. 
I expet my lord every moment, and it may 
not be well for you to be here at his coming in; 


but let me know where you are, that the good 


offices I intend you may not be loſt; and it is 
wh ä 
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15 my requeſt that you would accept of this purſe, 


« as you will find immediate ſuſlenance from the 


* contents of it.” ie cmu: 4 aps. 8. 
The poor lady withdrew, and my lord came home 


in a very little time, who finding the reputed lady in 


great affliction, aſked the meaning of that diſorder. -. 


e My lord, faid the, a ſtrange accident has brought 
a thing to my knowledge, upon which 1 am to 


< aſk yoy a queſtion, and muſt conjure you to anſwer 


„ me, as you will anſwer it at the tribunal. Is your 
c f@ft lady living?“ After ſome pauſe, ſaid he, 
„What have you heard of fer, Madam? my 


c Jord, ſaid ſhe, it is not an hour ſince I paid a 
debt to reſcue her from the ſheriffs officers, wha 
cc had torn her clothes and uſed the greateft rude- 


<« neſs, becauſe ſhe refuſed to $0 to priſon; and 
„ from her own mouth 1 extorte 


| an acknowledge=- 
<< ment of her quality and preſent condition; but it 


came from her with a regret that ſeemed to re- 
„ pard the quiet and credit of your lordſhip. S 
that from this day I muſt forbear. your bed; but 


c“ ſhall never be wanting in the belt ſervices I can 
% contribute, and ſhall have no enjoyment till you 


„ cohabit with your lady in comfort.“ 


She renounced his bed, and prevailed with him to 
receive his lady; and by her good offices, their peace 
was preſerved till the death of my lady. After 
which, my lord propoſed marriage to her again ; and 


| ſhe then became his lawful wife. e $98 
My lord ſettled 400l. a year upon her, which 


was the moſt his eſtate could then bear; out of 
which, in honour to the family, ſhe gave 3ool. to a 


ſuffering branch-of it, and retired to a cheap country, 
that the rool. which remained to her, might carry 
ber with decency to the grave; and a few years 
after ſhe ended a life that edi fied all that had the bleſ- _ 
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holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my 


morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bag- 
dat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in medita- 
tion and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf in the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 


A the fifth day of the moon, which, according 
to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 


templation on the vanity of human life; and paſſing 


from one thought to another, ſurely, ſaid I, man is 
but a ſhadow and life a dream. Whilſt I was thus 
mufing, I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock 


that was not far from me, where I diſcovered one 
in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical in- 
ſtrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it, 


'The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought 
into à variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melo- 
dious, and 40 


melted away in ſecret raptu res. 
I had been often told that the rock before me was 


the haunt of a genius ; and that ſeveral had been en- 
tertained with the muſic, who had paſſed by, it, but 
never heard that the muſician had before made him- 
ſelf vifible. When he had raiſed my thoughts by 
thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte, the _ 
pleaſures of his converſation, as | looked upon him 
like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he ſat, I drew near with that Ee ; 
| . | ">" CR. 
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ogether different from any thing I had 

ever heard: they put me in mind of thoſe heavenly 
- airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good 
men upon their firſt arrival in paradiſe, to wear out 
the impreſſions. of the laſt agonies, and quakfy them | 
for the pleaſures of that happy place. My heat | 


- 


oo 1 : 
Which is due to a ao: nature; and 28 my heart 
was entirely ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains 1 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
genius ſmiled upon me with a look of compte; 
And affabllity that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion, and at once diſpelled all the fears and appre- 
henſions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſolilogaies: 
_ follow me. 
He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
| and placing me on the top of it, caſt thy eyes eaſt- 
Ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, 
„ I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is the vale of miſery, and the tide of water, 
that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reaſoh, ſajd J, that the tide I ſee riſes 
out of a thick miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf 
in a thick miſt at the other? what thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is that portion of eternity which is called time, 
meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the be- 
ginning of the world to its conſummation. Examine 
now, ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs 
* both ends, and tell me what thou difcovereſt in 
it. I fee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of 
4 tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human 
life; conſider it attentively. Upon a more leiſure 
: _ ſurvey of ft, I found that it conſiſted of threeſeora 
| and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, 
which, added to thoſe that were entire, made up the 
| number about an hundred. As Iwas counting the 
arches, the genius told me that this bridge conliſted 
at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a great flood 
ſwept away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous - 
condition I now beheld it: but tell me further, ſaid 
"ids what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of 
| | * 2 py people 
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ths, 


{ 53 J 
it, ſaid I, and a 
As I looked more at- 


people paſſing over 
hanging on each end of it. 


through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it; and upon further examination, per- 


concealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no 
the tide and immediately diſappeared. 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell in- 
hey 


but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards 
end of the arches that were entire. | 


There were indeed ſome perſons, but their num 


black cloud 
tentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers: dropping 


ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 


Jooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
Theſe hid- 
den pit-falls were ſet very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no ſooner 


grew thinner towards the middle, 
the 


ber was very fmall, that continued a kind of hob- 


bling march on the broken arches, but fell through _ 
one after another, being quite tired and ſpent with 
Jo long a walk. . 


1 paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this 


wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
which ãt preſented, My beart was filled with a deep 


melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in 


the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 


5 4 


were looking up towards the heavens in a thought- 


ful poſture, and in the midft of a ſpeculation ſtum- 
bled and fell out of fight. Multitudes were very 
' buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their 
eyes and danced before them; but often when they 
thought themſelves within the reach of them, their 
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footing failed, and down they ſunk. In this confus- 


ſion of object, I obſerved ſome. with ſcimitars in 
their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to 
and fro from the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on 
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trap doors which did not ſeem to lie in their way, 


and which they might have eſcaped. had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 


. 


The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 


lancholy proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough 


upon it: take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and 


tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not com- 
prehend. Upon looking. up, what mean, ſaid I, 


thoſe great flights of birds that are perpetually hover- 


ing about the bridge, and ſettling upon it from time 
to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo- 
rants, and among many ether feathered creatures 


feveral little winged. boys, that perch in great num 


bers upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſaid the 
genius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, 
> the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human 
J here fetched a deep figh ;- alas, ſaid I, man was 
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ſurely made in vain ! how is he given away to miſery 
lowed up 
in death ! the genius being moved with compaſſion 
towards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a pro- 
ſpect. Look no more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt. 


and mortality ! tortured in life, and ſwa 


ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity-z 


du caſt thine eye on that thick miſt into which the 


tide bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall 


into it. I directed my fight as L was ordered, and 


(whether or no the good genius ſtrengthened it with 


any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part of the miſt 
that was before too thick. for the eye to penetrate). 


I ſaw. the valley opening at the farther end, and 


ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a 


huge rock of adamant running through the midſt of 


it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
ĩtill reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I could 


diſcover nothing in it: but the other appeared 


to me a vaſt ocean planted with innumerable iſlands, 
She TT 4 | that 


| 1 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and inter- 
woven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that run 
among them. I could ſee perſons drefled in gloyious 
. Habits with garlands upon their heads, paſling 
among the trees, laying down. by the ſides of foun- 
tains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and could hear 
a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, 
buman voices, and muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs 
grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a 
tcene, I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius 
told me there was no paſſage to them, except thro” 
the gates of death that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The Hands, ſays he, that lie 
dio freſh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou 
canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the 
fea ſhore; there are myriads of jflands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than 
thine eyes, or even thine imagination can extend 
itſelf, Theſe are the manſions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are diftributed among 
theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with pleaſures of 
different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſhes 
and perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 
every iſland is a paradiſe accommodated to its re- 
ſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, O Mirzah, 
habitations worth contending for? does life appear 
miſerable, that gives thee opportunities of earning _ 
ſuch a reward? is death to be feared, that will _— 
vey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? think not man 
was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved 
for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on 
theſe happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew' me 
now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lis hid under 
thoſe dark clouds, which cover the ocean on ED k 
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other ſide of the rock of adamant. The genius 
making me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs my- 
ſclf to him a ſecond time, but I found that he had 
left me; I then turned again to the viſion which I 
had been ſo long contemplating; but inſtead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy 
illands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley of 
\£ W with oxen, ſheep and camels upon the hides 
of it. ; 1 | We Sl 
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-QOON after the concluſion of a former peace, the 
late dukeof Montague had obſerved that a middle 
aged man, in ſomething like a military dreſs, of 
which the lace was much tarniſhed,-and the cloth 
worn thread- bare, appeared at a certain hour in the 
Park, walking to and fro in the Mall, with a kind 
of mournful ſolemnity, or ruminating by himfelf on 
one of the benches, without taking any more notice 
of the gay crowd that was moving before him, than 
of ſo many emmets on an ant-hill, or atoms dancing 
in 8 3 
This man the duke ſingled out as likely to be a 
fit object for a frolic. He began therefore by mak- 
ing ſome enquiry concerning him, and ſoon learnt 
that he was an unfortunate poor officer, who having 
laid out his whole ſtoek in the purchaſe of a com- 
miſſion had behaved with great bravery in the war 
in hopes of preferment, but upon the concluſion of 
the peace, had been redueed to ſtarve upon half pay. 
This the duke thought a favourable circumſtance - 
for his purpoſe, but he learnt, upon further enquiry, 
that the captain having a wife and ſeveral children, 
had been reduced to the neceſſity of ſending them into 
Yorkſhire, whither he conſtantly remitted one 
72755 5 D 4 moiety. 
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moiety of his half pay, which would not ſubſiſt them 
nearer the metropolis ; and reſerved the other moiety 
to keep himſelf upon the ſpot, where alone he could 
hope to obtain a more advantageous ſituation. Theſe 
. particulars afforded a new ſcope for the duke's ge- 
nius, and he immediately began his operations, 
After ſome time, when every thing had been pre- 
pared, he watched an opportunity, when the captain 


was ſitting alone on one of the benches in the Park, 


buried in ſpeculation, to ſend his gentleman to him 
with his compliments, and an invitation to dinner 
the next day. The duke having placed himſelf at 
à convenient diſtance, ſaw his meſſenger approach 
without being perceived, and begin to ſpeak with- 
out being heard; and ſaw his intended gueſt ſtart 
at length from his reverie, like a man frightened out 
of a dream, and gaze with a fooliſh look of wonder 
and perplexity at the perſon that accoſted him, with- 
out ſeeming to comprehend what he ſaid, or to be- 
hive his ſenſes when he did. In ſhert, he ſaw with 
' the utmoſt ſatisfaction all that could be expected, in 
the looks, behaviour, and attitude of a man addrefled 
in fo abrupt and unaccountable a manner; and as the 
' ſport depended upon the man's ſenſibility, he diſco- 
vered ſo much of that quality on ſtriking the firſt 
ſtroke, that he promiſed himſelf ſucceſs beyond his 
former hopes. He was told, however, that the cap- 
fain returned thanks for the honour intended him, 
and would wait upon his grace at the time appointed. 
When he came, the duke received him with parti- 
cular marks of civility,-and taking him aſide with an 
air of great ſecreſy and importance, told him that he 
had defired the favour of his company to dine chiefly 
upon the account of a lady who had long had a ten- 
der regard for him, and had expreſſed a particular 
deſire to be in his company, which her ſituation 
had made it impoſſible for her to accompliſh, with-| 
| 5 7 ES %% mn 


| out the aſſiſtance of a friend; that having learnt | 
_ theſe particulars by accident, he had taken the li- 
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manner he could, that he doubted whether he was 
not impoſed upon, and whether he ought not to 
reſent it; and therefore to put an end to his diffi- 


it is ſufficient to ſay that it afforded the duke the 
higheſt entertainment, who at length, with much 


joyed the profound aſtoniſnment, and various chan 


I m0 


berty of bringing them together, and added, that he 
thought ſuch an act of civility, whatever might be 
the opinion of the world, could be no impeachment 
of his honour. During this diſcourſe the duke en- 
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ges of confuſion that appeared in the captain's face, 
who, after he had a little recovered himſelf, began a 
ſpeech, with great ſolemnity, in which the duke 
perceived he was labouring to inſinuate, in the beſt 
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culties at. once, the duke laid his hand upon his 
breaſt, and very devoutly ſwore, that he told him 


nothing that he did not believe upon good evidence 


to be true. ain n 
When word was brought that dinner was ſerved, 


the captain entered the dining- room with great cu- 
rioſity and wonder; but his wonder was unſpeak-- 


ably increaſed, when he ſaw at the table his own: . 
wife and children. The duke had begun his frolic 6 
by ſending for them out of Vorkſhire, and had as it 
much, if not more, aſtoniſhed the lady, than he 14 
had her huſband, to whom he took care ſhe ſhould.. 1 
have no opportunity to ſend a letter. 4 
It is much more eafy to conceive than to deſcribee Wi 

a meeting ſo ſudden, unexpected and extraordinarʒ Wt 


difficulty, got his gueſts quietly ſeated at his table, | 
and perſuaded them to fall to without thinking ei - 


ther of yeſterday or to-morrow. It happened that 


ſoon after dinner was over, word was brought to 
the duke, that his lawyer attended about ſome bus 


{nels by his grace's order. The duke, willing to 


D 5 


have 


— 


1 3 
have a ſhort truce with the various enquiries of the 
captain about his family, ordered the lawyer to be 
introduced, who pulling out a deed that the duke 
was to ſign, was directed to read it, with an apo- 


logy to the company ſor an interruption. The 
lawyer accordingly began to read, when, to com- 


pleat the adventure, and the confuſion and afloniſh- 


ment of the poor captain and his wife, the deed 
appeared to be a ſettlement, which the duke bad 
made upon them, of a genteel fufficiency for life. 
Having gravely heard the inſtrument read, without 
appearing to take any notice of the emotion of his 
gueſts, he ſigned 2nd fealed it, and delivered it into 
the captain's hand, and deſired him to accept it 
without compliments, For, fays he, I aſſure you, 
eit is the laſt thing I would have done, if I h:d 
thought I could — employed my money or my 
time more to my ä any other Way. 
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Tur HAUNTED HOUSE, or beautiful 3 


APPARITION. 


' YOUNG gentleman, going doin "TO e 
don to the weft of England to the houſe of a 
— gentleman, to whom he had the honour to 
be related; it happened that the gentleman's houſe 
at that time was full, by rea ſon of a kinſwoman's 
wedding that had lately been kept there; he therefore 
told the young gentleman that he was very glad to 
ſee him and that he was very welcome to him; but, 
faid he, I know not how I ſhall do for a lodging for 
you; for my coulin's marriage has not left a room 
free, but one, and that is haunted; you ſhall have 
a very good bed, and all other accommodations. 
Sir, * the young gentleman, you will very 
much oblige ey in letting me wy there, for I ey 
| , 0 0 


niſhed with all ſuitable accommodations; and hav- 


enough to ſee her diſtin&tly.” But this unknown: 
viſitant going to the chimney, took the poker and 
ſtirred up the fire, by the flaming light whereof he- 
could diſcern the appearance of a young gentle wo- 
man more diſtinctly; but whether it was fleſh-or- 
blood, or an airy phantom, he knew not. This 
lovely appearance having ſtood ſome time before 
the fire as if to warm her, at laſt walked two or- 
three times about the room, and came to the 
bed-fide, where having ſtood: a little while, ſhe 
| took up the bed-cloaths and went into bed, 


* 


- 


\ 


CME | 
often coveted to be in a place that was haunted» 
The gentleman, very glad that his kinſman was ſo 
well pleaſed with his accommodation, ordered the 
chamber to be got ready, and a good fire to be 


made in it, it being winter time. When bed-time , 


came, the young gentleman was conducted up into 
his chamber, which, beſides a good fire, was fur- 


ing recommended himſelf to the divine protection, 
he goes to bed, where having kept ſome time awake, 


and finding no diſturbance, he fell aſleep; out of 


which' he was waked, about three o'clock in the 


morning, by the opening of the chamber door, and 


the coming in of ſomething in the appearance of a 
young woman, having a night-dreſs on her head, 
and only her ſhift on; but he had no perfect view 
of her, for his candle was burnt out. And, though 
there was as fire in the room, yet it gave not light 


pulling the bed-cloaths- upon her again, and lay 


very quietly. Phe young gentleman was a little 


ſtartled at this unknown bed- fellow, and, upon her 
approach, lay on the further ſide of the bed, not 
knowing whether he had beſt riſe or not. At laſt, 
lying very ſtill, he perceived his bed- fellow to 


breathe, by which, gueſſing her to be fleſh and blood, 


found 


he drew nearer to her, * 7 _ her by the hand, 
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eleven . o'clock,  ;; | 
to appear in her diſhabille. When they were all 


'F Es 


found it warm, and that it was no airy phantom, | 


but ſubſtantial fleſh and blood; and finding ſhe had 
a ring on her finger, he took it off unperceived; 
the gentlewoman being all this while aſlet p, he let 
her lie without diſturbing her, ſhe flung off the bed- 


_ cloaths again, and getting up, walked three or four 
times about the room, as ſhe had done before; and 


then ſtanding ſome time before the door, opened it, 


went out, and ſhut it after her. The young gen- 


tleman, perceiving by this in what manner the room 
was haunted, roſe up, and locked the door on 
the inſide, and then lay down again, and ſlept till 
morning; at which time the maſter of the houſe. 
came to him to know how he did, and whether he 


had ſeen any thing or not? He told him, there was 


an apparition appeared to him, but begged the fa- 


vour of him that he would not urge him to ſay any 


thing further, till the whole family were all together. 
The gentleman. complied with his requeſt, telling 


him, as long as he was well, he was very well! 


ſatisſied. The deſire the whole family had to 


Eknov the iſſue of this affair, made them dreſs with 


more expedition than uſual; ſo that there was a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the gentlemen and ladies before 
k, not one of them being willing 


got together in the great hall, the young entleman 


told them, that he had one favour to deſire of the 


ladies before he could fay any thing, and that was, 
to know whether any of them had loſt a ring? the 
young gentlewoman from whoſe finger it was taken, 


| havingmiſſed it all the morning, and not knowing how 


ſhe loſt it, was glad to hear of it again, and 77 


 uwned ſhe wanted a ring, but whether loſt or mii 


ſaid, the knew not. The young gentleman aſked 
her if that was it, giving it into her hand, which. 
ſhe acknowledged to be hers, and thanking him, be 
Dit VP turned 


1 

turned to the gentleman, the maſter of ls houſe; 
«© Now, Sir, ſaid he, I can aſſure you, taking the 
5 gentlewoman by the hand, this is the lovely 
* ſpirit by which your chamber is haunted.” And 
thereupon repeated what is related. I want words 
to expreſs the confulion the young gentlewoman 
ſeemed to be in at this relation, who declared herſelf 
perfectly ignorant of all that he had ſaid ; but be- 
lieved it might be ſo, becauſe of the ring, which 
| ſhe perfectly well remembered ſhe had. on when ſhe 
Went to bed, and knew not how ſhe had loft it. 
This relation gave the whole company a great deal 
of diverſion: for, after a}l, the father declared that 
ſince his daughter had already gone to bed to his 
kinſman, it ſhould be his fault if he did not go to bed 
to his daughter, he being willing to beſtow her upon 
him, and give her a good portion: this generous 
offer was fo advantageous to the young gentleman, 
that he could by no means refuſe it; and his late 


| bed: fellow, hearing what her father had ſaid, was 
eaſily prevailed upon to accept him for her hufband. 


— A. 
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MUTUAL FORGIVENESS. 
F rs ops of quality in Italy, being on her death- 


pardon for a grievous offence ;: but, ſaid ſhe, you 
muſt not know what it is till you have ſworn that 


you will forgive me. Her husband accepted the 


condition, upon which ſhe confeſſed to him that ſhe 
had wronged his bed. The husband in his turn, 


begged her to forgive him any injury he might have 
done her: the dying lady replied, that his goodneſs 
and generoſity left her no right to refuſe him any 


thing: “ Then, ſaid he, my dear, I had diſcovered 


; 66 the 
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bed, bethought herſelf of aſking her huſband 
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< the trick you had play'd me, and have taken care 
© to poiſon pond 1 Ret; 
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* THIEVES oddly Dubbed. 


WO young thieves, in the diſguiſe of country 

irls knocked one night at the door of a far- 

mer, who lived in a village compoſed of ſtrag- 
gling houſes, and was reputed rich. They begged 
the liberty of lying in his barn, pretending they were 


going to a diſtant village, but being benighted and 


fatigued could not proceed on their journey. The 
farmer, though he had but a maid-ſervant in the 


houſe, ſuſpecting nothing from their dreſs, opened - 


the door to them ; and as the weather was cold and 
damp, charitably invited them to warm themſelves 


at the fire. When they came in and ſet down, 


ſomething in their voice and manner gave him the 


firſt ſuſpicion, but not daring to ſatisfy himſelf with- 

his hands, he only ſtood on his guard, and be- 
thought himſelf of the following ſtratagem to diſ- 
cover their ſex. He took ſome nuts, and beginning 
to crack them, threw each of his gueſts a | handful 


into their laps, when the motion they made let him 


know what they were ; for the women, when any 
thing is thrown them in that manner, open their 


legs, but the men cloſe theirs. The farmer pretend- 
ing ſome buſineſs, went out and alarmed his neigh- 
bours, who ſoon entered the houſe well waned, and 
— the AE 


Fn 
BENEVOLENCE urged from the Miſery of 
SOLITUDE. An Easrenn STory. | 


8 the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 
nent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice 
and his wealth: his origin was obſcure, as that of 


the ſpark which by the colliſion of ſteel and ada- 
mant is ſtruck out of darkneſs; and the patient la- 


bour of preſerving diligence alone had made him : 
rieb. It was remembered, that when he was indi- 


gent he was thought to be generous; and he was 


{till acknowledged to be inexorably juſt. But whe- 


ther, in his dealings with men, he diſcovered a per- 
fidy which tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or 
whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, he 
diſcovered his own importance to increaſe, Carazan 
prized it more as he uſed it leſs : he gradually loſt 

the inclination to-do good, as he acquired the power; 


and as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his . 


bead, the freezing influence extended to his boſom. 


But though the door of Carazan was never 


opened by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, 
yet fear led him conſtantly to the moſque at the 


ſtated hours of prayer; he performed all the rites o 
devotion with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and 


had thrice paid his vows at the temple of the pro- 
phet. That devotion which ariſes from the love of 
God, and neceflarily includes the love of man, as it 
connects gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that 
which was moral to divine, confers new dignity 


upon goodneſs, and is the object not only of affec- 


tion but reverence, On the contrary, the devotion 
of the ſelfiſh, whether it be thought to avert the 
puniſhment which every one wiſhes to be inflicted, 
or to inſure it by the complication of hypocriſy with 
guilt, never fails to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his 
door, turning round with a look of circumſpec- 
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tive ſuſpicion, proceeded to the moſque, and was fol. 


lowed by every eye with ſilent malignity; the poor 
ſuſpended their ſupplieation when he paſſed by; 


and though he was known by every man, yet no man 
ſaluted him. 2 INO 


Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch 


was the character which he had acquired, when 


notice was given by proclamation, that he was re- 
moved to a magnificent building in the centre of 
the city, that his table ſhould be ſpread for the pub- 
lic, and that the ſtranger ſnould be welcome to his 


bed. The multitude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to 


his door, where they beheld him diſtributing bread, 
to the hungry, and apparel to the naked, his eye 


ſoftened with compaſſion, and his cheek glowing 


with delight. Every one gazed with aſtoniſhment 
at the prodigy 3 and the murmur of innumerable 
voices increafing like the ſound of approaching 
thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand; atten- 


tion ſuſpended the tumult in a moment, and. he 
thus gratified the curioſity which had procured. 


him audience. PE PO e 
. To Him who touches the mountains: and they. 
ſmoke, the Almighty and the moiſt Merciful, be 
everlaſting honour ! he has ordained fleep to be the 


miniſter of inſtruQion, and his viſions have reproved 


me in the night. As 1 was ſitting alone in my ha- 


ram, with my lamp burning before me, computing 
the product of my merchandize and exulting in the 


increaſe of my wealth, I fell into a deep fleep, and 
the band of him who dwells in the third heaven was 
upon me. I beheld the angel of death coming for- 


Ward like a whirl-wind, and he ſmote me before 1 
could deprecate the blow. At the ſame moment I 


felt myſelf lifted from the ground, and tranſported 


with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the regions of the 
air. The earth was contracted to an atom beneath ;. 
and the ſtars glowed round me with” a luſtre ihat 
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„ | 
obſcured the ſun. The gate of paradiſe was now in 
ſight ; and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs 
which no human eye could behold : the irrevocable 

| ſentence was now to be pronounced; my day of pro- 
bation was paſt ; and from the evil of my life no- 
thing could be taken away, nor could any thing be 
added to the good. When I reflected that my lot 
for eternity was caft, which not all the powers of 
nature could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook 
me; and while I ſtood trembling and filent, co- 
vered with confuſion and chilled with horror, I 
was thus addreſſed by the radiance that flamed be- 
Su. OTE, Mono tb ca 
_ ©© Carzzan, thy worſhip has not been zagepted, 
66 becauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; 
neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, be- 
„ cauſe it was not produced by love of man; for 


„ thy own ſake only, haſt thou rendered to every 


—= 


:* man his due; and thou haſt approached the Al- 
„ mighty only for thyſelf. . Thou haſt not looked 
„up with gratitude, nor round thee with kindneſs. 
„Around thee, thou haſt, indeed, beheld vice and 
„ folly; but if vice and folly could juſtify thy par- 
<« ſimony, would they not condemn the bounty of 
© heaven ? if not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, 
e here ſhall the ſun diffuſe its light, or the clouds 
& diftill their dew ? where ſhall the. lips of the 
„ ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn 
cc diffus plenty ? remember, Carazan, that thou 
4 haſt ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and graſped 
© thy treaſures with a hand of iron: thou haſt lived 
© for thyſelf; and therefore, henceforth for ever 
ce thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of hea- 
« ven, and from the m_ of all beings, ſhalt thou - 
4 be driven; ſolitude ſhall protrat the lingering 
_ <&. hours of eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the hor- 
 * 66 rors of deſpair.” At the moment I was * 
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by ſome ſecret and irreſiſtable power through the 
_ glowing ſyſtem of creation, and paſſed innumerable 
worlds in a moment. As | approached the verge of 
nature, I perceived the ſhadows of total and bound- | 
leſs vacuity deepen before me; a dreadful region of "Mp 
eternal filence, ſolitude and darkneſs ! unutterable 
horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this exclama- 
tion bur{t from me with all the vehemence of defire : 
„O] that I had been doomed for ever to the com- 
«© mon receptacle of impenitence and guilt ! there 
* ſociety would have alleviated the torment of de- 
ſpair, and the rage of fire could not have excluded 
the comfort of light. Or if I had been con- 
* demned to reſide on a comet, that would return 
b but once in a thouſand years to the regions of 
light and life; the hope of theſe periods, how- 
« ever diſtant, would chear me in the dreary inter- 
val of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would 
divide eternity into time,” While this thought 
paſſed over my mind, I loſt ſight of the remoteſt ſtar, 
and the laſt glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkneſs. Ihe agonies of deſpair every mo- 
ment increaſed, as every moment augmented my 
diſtance from the laſt habitable world. 1 reflected 
with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten thouſand 
thouſand years had carried me beyond the reach of 
all but that power who fills infinitude, I ſhould ſtill 
look forward into an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, 
through which I ſhould fill drive without ſuccour 
and without ſociety, farther and farther till, for 
ever and ever. I then ſtretched out my hands to- 
Wards the regions of exiſtence, with an emotion that 
'  awaked me. Thus have I been taught to eſtimate 
ſociety, like every other bleſſing, 'by its loſs. My 
heart is warmed to liberality; and I am zealous ta £ 
communicate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe s 
from whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one 
4 | wreich 
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wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity I wonld 
have ſpurned from my door, would, in the dreadful 
ſolitude to which I was condemned, have been more 
highly prized, than the gold of Afric, or the gems of 
Golconda. | ay 

At this reflection «pon his dream, Carazan be- 
came ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upward in an ex- 
tacy of gratitude and devotion. The multitude 1 
were ſtruck at once with the precept and example; | | 
and the Caliph, to whom the event was related, that 1 
he might be liberal beyond the power of gold, com- 'L 
manded it to be recorded for the benefit of poſterity. 1 
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A WAGER whimſically Won, 


TEMMY Spiller, comedian, of facetious memory, 
going to Epſom during the time of the races, 
met a gentleman of his acquaintance who was re-- 
turning to town, becauſe there was not a bed to be 
had at Epſom at any price, nor even ſtabling for his 
horſe, After the firſt compliments were over, the 
one enquired to what place Mr. Spiller was 
bound; who anſwering, to Epſom; the gentleman 
told him, that the town was ſo full, that it would be 
| utterly impoſſible to get lodging either for himſelf 
or his horſe, on any terms whatever. I'Il lay you $14 
a bottle and bird, cries Spiller, that I get lodging | 
for both, be the town ever ſo full; and that too in j 
one of the beſt inns in the place, Done, ſays the 
gentleman: I'll take your word about the matter, 
and the firſt time we meet in town we will make 
. ourſelves merry over the fruits of this night's adven- 
ture: and thus they parted ; the gentleman towards 
London, and Spiller for Epſom.—As ſoon as he 
- came there, he rode directly into an inn-yard, and 
called for the hoſtler, who paying no regard to * 
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he ſaid, Mr. Spiller gets off from his horſe, and leads 


think that will be better for the horſe, do ſo:—ay, 
ay, put a little bran among his corn, with all my 
heart.“ I tell you again, cries the fellow, roar- 
ing as loud as poſſible in his ear, I'll take no 
charge of your horſe, and if you don't take him 
away, I'll turn him out of the ſtable, and let him 
ſtray to the devil, if he will.” „ Why, ay, cries 
Spiller, that's true enough, thou ſeemeſt to be a 
civil, good-natured, honeſt young fellow and III 
leave it entirely to thy management, but be ſure 
don't let him be changed.“ leaving the horſe 
in the fellow's care, he goes directly into the bar, 
and calls for a pint of red port: the miſtreſs of the 


} 
| him into a ſtable, which was already crowded with 
| horſes, ſo that none of them could lie down. Here- 
7 Spiller found the hoſtler whom he addreſſes as 
| follows; Here, my friend take care of this horſe, As 
| and, do you hear; let him be well rubbed down.. hat. 
| Sir, anſwered the hoſtler, you ſee that the ſtable mu 
| is already quite full, here is no room for him.“ ſery 
1 «© Well, well, cries Spiller, do fo, if you pleaſe, _ doe 
. rub him down well, and give him ſome hay now, at | 
| and about an hour bence give him ſome, corn.“ | kno 
| „ Sir, cries the hoſtler, I tell you again, that there we 
| is no room, nor will I take charge of your horſe,” pra) 
| „ Well, well, replies our merry ed e if you | 
| 


| houſe ſaid, ſhe was forry ſhe had not a place toaſk his- 
him to fit down; but he, not willing to underſtand out, 
her, cries out, * No matter, no matter, madam; why 
*tis all one to me,—if your red wine is not good, onir 
let me have a pint of white.” By this time the does 
hoſtler had informed his miſtreſs what a deaf man upO! 
me had to deal with, and they had agreed, as the ] to ta 
likelieſt means to get rid of him, to let him alone, tlem 
and give him nothing that he called for, either to eat I ſony 


or drink. Mr. Spiller was now reduced to the ne- 
. „ ceſſity 


11 

ceſſity of ſhifting for a ſupper, as well as he could, 
wherefore he watched his opportunity of following 
ſome of the ſervants, whom he obſerved to carry ſe- 
veral diſhes of hot meat into a room, where about 
twenty gentlemen were going to ſupper together. 


As ſoon as he came into the room, he pulled off his 


hat, and hanging it upon a peg, he ſtood there as 
mute as a fiſh. At length one of the company ob- 
ſerving that he was a ſtranger, demanded, What 
does the gentleman want?“ On this they all ſtared 


at him for ſome time, but nobody claiming any _ 
knowledge of him, one of them ſaid to him, Sir, 


we are a ſelect company, do you want any body 


pray?“ No ceremony with me, replies Spiller; I beg, 
gentlemen, that you will not diſturb yourſelves upon 
my account, I can fit any where.” The ſervants 
now obſerving him, informed the company that he 
was ſo deaf that they would not be able to make him 
hear a ſingle word, if they talked to him for a month. 
On which one of the company obſerved, that he 
looked like an inoffenſive gentleman, and as he 
was deaf, he could take no exceptions to any thing 
that was ſaid, and it was therefore better to let him 
ſtay. This propoſal meeting general approbation, 
they all ſat down to ſupper, after which, and about 


an hour devoted to drinking, Spiller got up, and 
Ii with great ceremony thanked them all round for 
their good company, and threw down a ſhilling for 
| his- ſhare. On which one of the company roared. 
out, ** Zounds, Sir ! what do you mean by aſhilling? 
i hardly pay the reck- 


why fix ſhillings a head, wil 
oning.” 4+ Nay, nay, gentlemen, cries Spiller, it 
does not ſignify making a multitude of words, for 
upon my honour, I will be my ſhilling, if you were 


to talk till to-morrow ; therefore, no apologies, gen- 
tlemen; I ſcorn to ſpunge upon any body.” After 
ſome ftir, they found it was but in vain to talk to 


him 
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him, ſo they were forced to be content with a ſhil- 


ling, or have nothing. Spiller now made the beſt 


of his way to the kitchen, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, followed one of the chambermaids, whom he 
obſerved to go up ſtairs with a warming pan of coals. 
The girl had not ſeen him, till he came into the 
room as ſhe was warming the bed with a What 
is this the room that I am to lie in, child? „No, 
Sir, cries the girl, in the utmoſt ſurpriſe, this bed is 
for two gentlemen, who are juſt coming into the 
room, and has been hired for them above this month.“ 


« Very well, my dear, ſays Spiller, I like it extreme- 


ly well; and I hope the ſheets are thoroughly aired ; 
but where's my night cap?“ At the devil, quoth 
the girl, for ought I know, and I with you were 
there too—but hang your deaf head, I'll have your 
neck broke down ſtairs preſently.” So ſaying, away 
runs the girl, to inform her miſtreſs and the two 
gehtlemen what had befel her. Madam, cries ſhe, 
there is that curſed dunny man that has plagued the 
whole houſe fo, has followed me lily into the room 
where I was warming the bed for the two gentlemen, 


and I cannot for my life get him down again.” 


On this intelligence the miſtreſs of the houſe, + 
and the gentlemen, whoſe room Spiller had made 
free with, ran up ſtairs as faſt as poſſible: but when 
they came to the door, they, to their great diſap- |, 
pointment, found it both locked and bolted ; beſides _ 
which, our cautious traveller had drawn a large cheſt 


of drawers againſt it, placed a great wainſcot table 


upon the drawers and ſeveral chairs upon the table. 
No remedy now remains but to burſt open the door; 
but this proved a taſk rather too difficult for them: 
ſo, after eight or ten fruitleſs blows againſt it, they 
ftood to liften whethef they could learn what he was 
about; and Spiller, gueſſing the cauſe of their ſud- 


den ſilence, began to talk to himſelf, (but loud 
>> OT” ED | enough 
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enough for them to hear him) as nnn Theſs 5 


public inns are ſometimes very dangerous places, 
and a man cannot be too ſecure in them. But 


ing, I think they cannot eaſily make their way 


through that ſtrong door and all thoſe heavy things 
which I have placed againft it; or if they ſhould, ! 
am ſure they can want nothing but to rob and 


murder me.” When they had heard this, the ho- 
ſteſs gravely aſked them what they thought of this 
affair? One of the gentlemen, being a practitioner 
of the law, replies, —“ Although he had no right 
to the room, yet, as this is a public inn, and he is in 


poſſeſſion of the room, to break open the door upon 
him would be ſuch an aſſault, as I ſhould not care 
to be concerned in for an hundted pounds. This 


ſpeech of the lawyer's determined the matter, and 
they left Spiller in quiet poſſeſſion of his lodging. 
la the morning, our hero. being mounted on his 
- horſe, deſired the lady to bring him a glaſsof brandy ; 


which being comphed with, he drank to her health, 
and thanked her for the good uſage he had met 


with. During this ſhort ſpace, the lady having 


occaſion to break wind, and not dreaming that he + 
could be informed of the report, ſhe ſtood not upon 


ceremony, but let fly with the voice of a cannon. 
At this "ſalute Spiller cries out, Well ſaid, ma- 
dam, by heaven *twas a rouzer; I hope you are bet- 


ter, madam : — I think I never heard ſuch a banging 


F 


t in my life,” O curſe ye, cried the en- 
and can hear a Ft in the morning?” To which 
Mr, Spiller, turning his horſe's head about, only 
replied, ** None, madam, ſo deaf as thoſe who will 
not hear,” ESTES v5 3” JO 2 WS 
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Rug J have the misfortune to have loſt my hear- : 


raged hoſteſs, is this you that was deaf all night, 
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[By Don Manvzr, Prince of Spain] 5 


men have not ſpirit enough to detect them. 
It is common for us to praiſe or condemn againſt 


our own conviction; and to adopt idle opinions, 


leſt we appear to have leſs taſte and diſcernment 
than thoſe who invent or propagate them. Impoſ- 
ture, however, has but its day, and perhaps it may 


be a long one; but it muſt give way at laſt, and 


truth will ſhine out with redoubled luſtre. 


Three ſharpers, kaving found means to be intro- 


duced to a king, told him that they could weave a 


brocade of exquiſite workmanſhip, and of ſo rare a 
property, that it would be inviſible to any perſon - 
who was either baſe-born, diſhonoured by his wife, 
or had been guilty of any villainy. The king, de- 


firqus to poſſeſs ſo great a rarity, gave them a kind 


reception, and allotted them a palace to carry on the 
manufacture. He furniſhed them with money gold, 


flver, filk, and- all other materials. They fixed up 


their looms, and reported that they were employed 
all day upon the web. After ſome time, one of 
them waited upon the king, and acquainted him 
that the work was begun, and that the brocade 
would be the moſt beautiful in the world, as his 
majeſty might be convinced, if he would condeſcend 
to come and ſee it alone, The king, to prove the 
reality of their pretenſions, inftead of going him- 
ſelf, ſent his chamberlain, but without dropping any 


hint of the danger of an impoſition. The cham- 


berlain went ; but when the weavers told him the 


property of the brocade, he had not courage enough 
to ſay that he did not ſee it, but told the king that 
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the work went on, and that the piece would be of 

unparalleled beauty. The king ſent another noble- 

man, who, from the fame motive, made the ſame re- 

port. After that he ſent many others, who all de- 

| clared they had ſeen the piece. At length the king 

went himſelf, and upon his entrance, obſerved that 
all the weavers were diligently employed, and that 


their whole converſation turned upon the ſucceſs of 


their work, one ſaying, © here is a noble foliage!“ 
another, „what a grand deſign !” a third, how 


beautiful is this colour !? But as he could fee no- 


thing all this time except the loom, and as he could 
not ſuſpect the report which had been brought him 
by ſo many courtiers without any variation, he was 
ſtruck to the heart, and began to doubt of the legi- 


timacy of his own birth. However, he thought it 


moſt prudent to diſguiſe his ſentiments; and when 
he returned to court, he began to expreſs himſelf 
highly pleaſed with the goodneſs and beauty of this 


maſter- piece of art. At the end of three days, he 


| -fent the ſte ward of his houſhold, who, that he might 
not loofe his honour, praiſed the work even more 


extravagantly than the king had done. This re- 
doubled the king's vexation; and he and all his 
cCourtiers remained in the utmoſt doubt and perplexx, 


ity, no one daring to confeſs, that this famous piece 
Was a non- entity to him. In this ſtate the affair 
continued, till upon occaſion of a great feſtival, 


ſome courtiers preſſed his majeſty to have a robe 


| made of this filk in honour of the day. When the 


wWeavers came to the preſence- chamber, and were 
acquainted with the king's purpoſe, they inſiſted _ -- 


that none could make up the brocade ſo well as 
themſelves, pretended that they had brought it with 


them curiouſly wrapped up, and buſied themſelves 


ſure 


as if they were unfolding 5 allo took mea- 
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ſure of his majeſty, handled their ſciſſars, and prac- 
tiſed all the motions of perſons buſy in cutting out. 
On the feſtival-day they returned, pretended they 
had brought the robe, made as if they were trying 
it on, and at length told his majeſty that it fitted 
and adorned him beyond imagination, The king 
credulous and confounded, walked down ftairs, 
mounted his horſe, and began the ſolemn cavalcade, 
in which he was to ſhew himſelf to his people; 
who having heard, that he who did not ſee the bro- 
cade muſt be a villain, a baſtard, or a cuckold, 
unanimouſly declared, that they ſaw it, and extolled 
the magnificence of it. At length a Moor, who 
belonged to the king's ſtables, could not help crying 
out, The king is in his ſhirt, the king is naked.” 
The ice was now broke. The next perſon to him 
ſaid the ſame, and the confeſſion of not ſeeing 
this imaginary brocade was ſoon made by every 
mouth; till at laſt the king himſelf, and all his 
courtiers, encouraged by the multitude, diveſted 
themſelves of their fears, and ventured to own the 
deception, Upon this, orders were given to appre- 
hend the ſharpers ; but they had very wiſely taken 
care of themſelves, and made off with the money, 
gold, ſilver, filk, and other valuable materials, with 
which the king had' ſupplied them. Thus many 
erroneous opinions prevail in the world, from the 
the dread of incurring the cenſure of fingularity, 
hgh that fingularity ſhould be ever ſo reaſog- 
2 A | ; 34 | 
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N the neighbourhood of Damaſcus lived a gar- 
dener, whoſe name was Abdullcauder : his only 
polleion was a fmall garden, and its produce his 
only ſubſiſtence: though it barely fupplied him with 
the neceſſaries of life, yet he murmured not; thank- 
ful for the little he had, the much he wanted gave 
him no regret. He prayed fervently at the ſtated 
hours preſcribed by the prophet, repeated his Biſ- 
millah duly, and carefully obſerved the appointed 
ſeaſons for ablution. 

One day a Dervis ſtopped at the door of his cot- 
tage, and begged a little refreſhment : the charitable 
Abdullcauder, with great chearfulneſs, ſet before him 
ſome dried hgs, and a jar of milk. The Dervis, 
after his repaſt, inſiſted on Abdullcauder's accept- 

ance of a mark of his gratitude, and throwing down 
a purſe ſuddenly diſappeared, 

When Abdullcauder opened the purſe, he found 
in it ninety-nine chequins in gold, the fight of 
which dazzled and confounded him. He now be- 
gan to have an idea of the value of money, and all 
His care was to make the ninety-nine chequins an 
hundred. This point was ſoon gained; but his de- 
fires encreaſing with his poſſeſſions, he continued to 
employ his ſtock, and ſucceeded beyond his hopes : 
he removed into the city, enlarged his dealings, and 
by induſtrious re acquired an immenſc 
doi A 
But the deſire of wialth took full poſſeſſion of his 
heart: he grew more languid in his devotions, and 

| mote PINE] in the 6 of the external du- 
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-ties of his religion, till at length he loſt the ſenſe of 
divine favour. CCC 
Thus after many years affluence and ſplendor, a 
ſevere ſickneſs warned him of the approach of the 
angel of death. Remorſe for his ingratitude to 
heaven, now deeply touched his heart. His contri- 


tion was laſting and ſincere, He looked on all his 


gain as loſs, and all his poſſeſſions as the ſnare of his 
ſoul. He ſent for a Codgee, and made his will, in 
which, after providing generouſly for his relations, 
he left the remainder of his fortune to charitable 
uſes; and inſerted a clauſe, that as ſoon as he was 
dead, his corpſe ſhould ignominiouſly be dragged on a 
hurdle, thrice round the town, preceded by a cryer, 


who ſhould proclaim with a loud voice: * This is 


< the carcaſe of the N wretch, who in ad- 
« verſity remembered God, but in his proſperity 
forgot him.“ 1 175 5 #Y 
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Taz CIRCLE of HUMAN LIFE, 
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II ſeven ſtages of man, from the firſt dawn 


. of life, to the gates of death, are thus de- 
ſcribed by Gratian, under the influence of the ſeven 
planets. „ ; 42 
ah Childhood is .governed by the Moon, and with 
her influences receives her perfections. Its light is 
faint and watery, without heat enough to produce 
diſtinct ideas. It is changeable too, and neither knows 
what agrees or what appeaſes it. Vielding like wax 
to all impreſſions, and mouldable as paſte, it paſſes 
gradually from the darkneſs of total ignorance, to a 
twilight of apprehenſion. $3. 
From ten to twenty Mercury ſucceeds to the 
charge, inſpiring that docility with which e 
8 „„ | tak 


1 
takes the learning that is given him, and too often 
that which he will wiſh to unlearn, He riſes in 
the ſchool, and fills his underſtanding with truth or 


falſhood, as chance determines the place of his edu- 
cation. At twenty Venus takes the ſceptre and 


reigns with tyranny till thirty, making crue] war 


againſt the youth, breathing unto him her hotteſt 
fires, and feaſting his imagination with ideas of gal- 
lantry and love. 

At thirty the Sun riſes, and diffuſes that light 
and heat, Which warms and irradiates the meridian 
man, and makes him pant for worth, fame, and di- 

ſtinction. He undertakes honourable employmen's 
with ſpirit, becomes ſolar orb to his family and cnt 
and illuminates, ripens and perfects every thing. 

At forty. Mars owns him for his ſubject, infuſes 
into him courage rightly tempered, and gives: him 
command in the field. He is punctilipus, mettlzteine, 
haughty, fierce and boiſterous: apt to quarrel, and 
ready to repel or revenge an injury. 

At fifty Jupiter ſucceeds the lord of his aſcendznt, 
conferring ſtate and ſovereignty, Man is now ma- 


ſter of his actions, he ſpeaks, and acts with authority, | 


does not take it well to be controuled by others, but 
aſpires after univerſal dominion; takes his reſolu- 
tions upon himſelf, and executes his own ſupgettions. 
In this ſtage reaſon and virtue are triumpbant. 

At ſixty, the melancholy Saturn makes it night 
with man; his morning returns no. more; but diſ- 
ſeaſe and fullenneſs ſucceed. He ſees his own end 
near, andihe wiſhes that the world may end with him. 

He lives tired by, and tiring every body, peeviſh 
and ſnarling like an old cur, gnawing the prefent 
and licking over the paſt, Languid and faultering 
in his ſpeech, flow to undertake, and ineffectual in 
his endeavours, ſordid and narrow in his expences, 
Mo nn in his perſon, SITES of his dreſs, def- 
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titute of ſenſibility, complaining at all hours and 
of all things. Thus he lives on till ſeventy, and 
may perhaps ſometimes languiſh till eighty; but 
from thenceforward all is pain and miſery, not liſe 
but living death. 
After the expiration of the reign of 8 the 
Moon reſumes her influence over his ſecond child- 
hood. Now returns the drivelling, tottering, help- 
leſs condition of infancy, with a TN the pains of de- 
crepitude. His time is come round like a wheel 
ro the ſame point; and ending as he began, he 
may be figured by the ſerpent biting his tail; in- 
genious ene of the circle deſcribed by Naur 


man life. 


Tux ATHEIST, 
YAPTAIN Mac-Fitz had been every Hang in 
his prime; he had killed his man, ruined his 


woman, broke his taylor, kicked wa iters out of win- 
dows, and hummed the parſon : he had been, what 


the world calls a fine gentleman—a free ſpeaker; _ 


quite the thing, as a toaſt-maſter, and one of the 
higheſt fellows, formerly, about the garden. All the 
women of ſpirit, both on and off the town, were fond 
of him: there was not one remarkable club, fit for 
a genius, and a man of faſhion to be admitted into, 
but he was made a member of it. 4400 
But alas, as the fineft linen may, when grown 
old, and much worn, be made into tinder, ſo natu- 
ral it is for bloods about town, when old, and worn 
out, with tinder-like conſtitutions, to twinkle to the 
laſt in the ſame rotten condition. 

The captain had for ſome. time paſt been a 1 
dependant on a publican, for board and lodging; 


but. the poor gentleman, falling lick, was removed 
| out 
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out of the ale- houſe garret, and carried into an un- 
tenanted bedſtead, a flock bed, and two or three 
Hotpital blankets, laid for him to die in. 
It is common for chimney- ſweepers, to mark a. 
houſe which is not inhabited, and ſteal up the firſt 
FF time they find the door open to get the foot away : 
7 the maid br the ale-houſe had, that morning, very 
early, been to ſee how the captain was, becauſe ſhe 
had dreamed three times of him, that night, ſuccelſ- 
tively : coming down careleſs, ſhe left the door a 
jar; this two chimney-ſweep boys ſaw, and up ſtairs | 
they darted into the room, where the captain was, 
who, at the very inſtant, had taken up the chamber - 
pot, and was kneeling on the bed, but at their ap- 
pearance, down he ſunk, frighted, overſet the urinal, 
and crept under the bed-cloaths, i in a very wet con- 
dition. The boys did not mind him, but went 
about their work up the chimney, 

Doctor Space preſently came up ſtairs to ſee the 
captain: they had been many years intimates; the 
doctor was a great materialiſt, and diſprover of re- 
vealed religion; a philoſopher, orator, and ſyllo- 
giſm- maker to the Farthi ng- field ſociety. Now, al- 
though the phyſician was a ſcholar; the captain, 
who was a fine gentleman, was no thinker at all, 
but took his friend's opini on, as Le did his medi- 
cines, upon truſt. 

Space, walking up the room with all imaginable 
8 came to the bed-fide; called out, 
Captain, Captain Mac-Fitz; the captain ſhoving 
up the bed-cloaths with his head, diſcovered under 

a dirty night-cap his lank cheeks, lengthened by 
the fright, like an optical picture, and large globules 
of ſweat ſtanding in the wrinkles of his forehead, 
like pebbles in a plough furrow,—looking eaſhfully 
on his friend, the doctor ſeating himſelf on the 
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ded-ſide, taking hold of his patient's hand, the fol- 


- 


dowing dialogue paſſed between them. 
Doctor. My gear Captain Fitz, pray how do you 


da f- 


Captain. Do—do—W hy, I am damned, that's 
21], and you are damned, and we are both damned, 
aud there are two little devils gone up the chimney, 
waiting "ul the wind riſes, to carry away our 
fouls. : | 33 
Doctor. Captain, your ideas are coagulated; 

your pia and dura mater act inconcluſtvely; the 
i-n{orium of your pineal gland is obnubilated; the 
valves of your imagination being too much relaxed 
to retain contact, you have a lucid caput. 
Captain. Capot: yes, yes, it is a capot, and a; 


repique too; Lucifer will repique us, and we are 


damned, I tell you: can't you fay one prayer for 
us both ? do, try ; perhaps that would drive the de- 
vils off for an hour or two—ſtay, I can ſay ſome of 
the Belief myſelf ““ As it was in the beginning, is 
now” —but I can't go on with it. Lord, Lord, 


hat a rogue have I been! I muſt bela fine gentle 


man, indeed, and cut jokes upon heaven; juſt to 


make me howl for it. What will become of me? 


If I could live my time over again, before I'd be 
2 buck, or a blood, or a high fellow, I'd black 
ſhoes, How many fine women's reputation have I 
taken away wrongfully ?—T ſhall be toſſed upon 
the points of their pitch-forks, from one devil to an- 
other for that. How many people's pockets have I 


picked at picquet, and billiards—the imps will 


pick out my eyes for that: then I debauched my 
friend's wife, and told of it afterwards— they'lI 
pull out my tongue with red hot pincers for 
nat}: = : . e 
Door. Captain. I intreat attention. Corpo- 
real ſenſibilities are extinguiſhed upon a * 
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f the material organs; therefore ſuccinctly will 
J elucidate CT. - that ſuch phantoms are 
heterogeneous. . 

Captain. O Lord ! no more of your unintelligible- 
neſs; you uſed to tell me there was no hell, and I 
was ſuch a fool as to believe you; for I was too fine 
a fellow to read myſelf, Now what ſignifies all 
your arguments, when there's two little devils come 
to confute them ? 

Juſt at this inſtant, the boys had filled their 
ſack, and dropt it down on the hearth :—the room 
was inſtantly filled with ſoot duſt. The doctor was 
ſtruck ſpeechleſs; and the captain once more re- 
treated between the bed-cloaths ; and creeping out 
at the feet, bending like a poſture-maſter, got that 
way under the bed, praying all the while, as well as 
he could, that they would carry his friend away 
without him. 

The two boys lugged the ſack along the room, 
which the doctor obſerved; and turning down the 
blankets, and not finding his friend in bed, firmly 
believed the devils were dragging him off; and 
ſearing that his turn would come next, opened the 
ſaſh, crept out upon the penthouſe, and flid off 
into the ſtreet; but luckily for him, a-baker's boy 
with an empty baſket on his ſhoulder, going by, 
received him ; but the-weight brought them al to 
the gröund—the doctor crying out, for God's ſake, 
help, help, there are two devils in that houſe flying. 
away with my friend. 

Away acrowd ran up ſtairs, juſt a as the two boys. 
had brought the ſack out of the room to the land- 
 3ng-place; but hearing people below, ran up a pair 
of ſtairs higher, and left the fack upright at the door. 
The mob, ſeeing ſomething; black ſtand upon the 
ftzir head, halted, and called a council. The cap- 
tain who „ by this time, had. put his head and two | 
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hands frem-underneath the bed, and looked like half 
an overgrown turtle, at the ſound. of the human 
voices, got out, His wet ſhirt was now dirt-dried, 
covered with woolly ſweepings ; his night-cap off, 
and hair all frizzled, he looked like a mad hot- 
tentot. VüVé as 
In that figure, barefoot, he padded to the room 


- © door—the mob below ſeeing him coming, called out 
the devil! and run down ſtairs. He tumbled over 
the ſack, the ſoot came out after him, and all covered 


with duſt, tramped out of doors, and run over the 
way. It happened:to be a barber's ſhop, who had 


juſt Jathered a cuflomer :. confuſion immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the family—the man in the ſuds 
run one way, the barber another, the apprentice 
hid himſelf in the neceſſary-houſe, and the wife 


crept into the waſhing-tub, while captain Fitz, 
availing himſelf of his affright, unperceived, crept 
up into the firſt floor, which was rented by a girl 
of the town, and ſhe was drunk. a bed. Into the 


Ly bed, by her, in that miſerable condition, the cap- 
tain crept ; but what the girl. ſaid when ſhe awoke, 


we are entire ſtrangers to; but this we are certain 


of; that he recovered of his illneſs, and during the 
remainder of his life, he behaved. very penitently, and 


at laſt died a good chriſtian, , 


— 
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TE S T EPM OT HE R. or Merit finally 


Triumphant. 


a HERE lived in the county of Northampton» 


a gentleman of great fortune, who having an 


only ſon, put him to thoſe ſtudies which are agree- 


5 


able to a perſon of his circumſtances.  —_ 
When the child had reached his eleventh year, 


he loſt an indulgent mother, and before The ap. Ty 
| ” been 
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5 been buried a month his father married a ſervant 
maid, with whom he was ſuppoſed to have been 
intimate during the life of his former ſpouſe, This 


ſtep-mother becoming pregnant, beheld William 
(for that was his name) with an eye of envy, being 


aſſured that while he continued in his father's fa- 
vour, there was no hopes of her own child's in- 


heriting the eſtate, though it ſhould prove a male. 
At length being dglivered of a ſon, whom they 
called Robert, her jealouſy became ſo violent that ſhe 


took every opportunity of magnifying the little fol- 


lies and foibles of William to his father, in order to 
prejudice him againſt him, and if poſſible, induce 
him to difinherit him. Nor were her endeavours 


ineffectual, for the dotard wrought on by the fond 
alliance of a young, buxom, and artful wife, con- 


curred with her in treating his eldeſt ſon with every 


token of indifference, and many inſtances of cruzl- 


ty; till the youth having attained to his ſixteeth 
year, grew weary of ſuch unworthy treatment, and 
reſolved to truſt his fortune to the wide world rather 
than ſuffer opprobrious wrongs in his father's houſe, 


He had amaſſed, during the life of his mother, a 
_ conſiderable number of little pieces in filver, which 
he found upon examination to amount to about 


cight pounds ſterling, and having converted them 
into gold for the convenience of carriage, ſet out 


wich a ſmall bundle from his father's reſidence, re- 


lying upon Providence for future ſupport. _ 
The firſt day's journey fatigued him ſo exceſ- 
ſively, and galled his feet to ſuch a degree, that he 


bargained with a waggoner to carry him-to town, 


where he arrived at the uſual time, and alighted at 

an inn in Alderſgate-ſtreet. Here he remained 

about a fortnight, till he was recommended to a 

coffee-houſe, the maſter of which hired him to do 

the moſt menial offices. By his induſtry and affa- 
| 5 5 © - bility 
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bility-in this ſituation, he acquired not only the eſ- 
teem of his maſter, but the general approbation of 
the company that frequented the houſe, inſomuch 
that by their liberality, he trebled the ſtock with 
which he fet out from the country. An incident 


ſoon after occurred that greatly tended to enhance 
his reputation. His maſter had a ſon about four- 


teen, a lad of a promiſing genius, who having a taſk 
to employ part of his time during the Chriſtmas ho- 


 lidays, which puzzled him very much, William of- 


fered his affiſtance, and with great eaſe finiſhed his 
theme. But ſuch was his modeſty, that he deſired 
his little "acquaintance with the claflics might for 
the preſent be kept ſecret; however, his merit at 
length emerged from obſcurity, and an eminent mer- 
ehant who uſed the houſe, concerned that a lad of 
ſuch abilities ſhould remain in fo ſervile a ſituation 
took him from that place, and put him in his own 
compting-houſe. Here he gained univerſal eſteem, 
ſtill concealing his name and family; but as he 


found that in the courſe of buſineſs he muſt take 


upon him ſome firname, he aſſumed that of 
John. F 
When he had lived in this place about two years, 
he happened to have ſome buſineſs to tranſact for 
tis maſter at a nobleman's houſe near St. James's-- 
Square, where he was ſurprized to fee one of his fa- 
tner's former ſervants. He would have concealed 
himſelf, but the honeſt ſervant who bad revered 
the virtues of his youth, eagerly embraced him, and 


expreſſed the hig eſt joy at the interview, William, 
charmed with his honeſty, related to him all 


his adventures ſince his departure, and the por 


ſervant encouraged him to hope for the poſſeſſion 


of all his birth-:ight, as his brother Robert not 
only neglected his learning, but ſeemed to be 


devoted to every Kind of wickednels that his vearc 


weuld 


1 J 
: would admit of his practiſing. Nor was it long 
before he found the prediction of the ſervant ve- 
rified, for his father ſoon after wrote to him to 
come down immediately into the country, aſſuring 
him that upon due reflection he was fully convinced 
of, and heartly concerned for his behaviour towards 
him, and that he was determined, by his future 
conduct amply to atone for the. paſt. 

When William acquainted his maſter with the 
neceflity of his immediate departure, he at firft 
indicated much ſurprize at fo abrupt a reſolution, ſo 
that he was obliged to produce the letter, the con- 
tents of which at once fo aſtoniſhed and pleaſed 
him, that claſping him in his arms, he exclaimed, 
O worthy youth, haſten to thy birth-right and to 
„ that fortune to which thou waſt born, though 
thou haft been expoſed to ſuch indignities. L 
long read thy mind in thy viſage, and was per- 
c ſuaded that nature had not formed thee for baſe 
% offices ; hence I took thee into my family and de- 
< termined to cheriſh thee as my own fon, and 
in time to admit thee to-a- part of my bufineſs. 
<< But Providence has anticipated my deſigns, by 
66 removing. the clouds which ſurrounded thee, and 
<< breaking in upon thee with the ſunſhine of for- 
tune. Accept, therefore, my beſt wiſhes, ana 
think of me, who Pitied 1 adverſit y and ad- 
“ mired your merit.“ 

Willizm made every poſſible bb b 


of the kindneſs of his maſter, and after taking leave _ 


of the family ſet out for his father's houſe, where he 
was received with every demonſtration of joy by all 

but his envious ſtep- mother and her abandoned ſon, 
His father died ſoon after, ſo that he became fole 
poſſeſſor of a real eſtate to a great amount; his 
mother-in-law was punctually paid what was be- 
qucathed her, but — oon e away in 
N | — 
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luxury and extravagance ; nevettheleſs, ſuch. was 


his ray.” that unmindful of her former beha- 
viour, he ſettled a handſome annuity upon ber, and 


gave her a decent little houſe upon his eſtate. . 


By his prudent advice and excellent example be ſo 
far reclaimed his brother, that though his capacity 


was ſhallow, he acquired ſufficient knowledge to 


qualify him for the compting-houſe ; ſo that he ſent 
him to his old maſter, with whom, having ferved 
his time, he placed him a partner, and thus laid Gs 


foundation of his future proſpetity. 
He lived to a good old age univerſally 3 


and died univerſally lamented as a pattern of all the 


virtues that can adorn Dunn nature. 
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CocsTANTINOPIE. 


Certain fond Mahometan, _ 1 wy 
European dreams of love and beauty, would 


neither marry a wife, nor take a concubine, that 


was not miſtreſs of a tender nature; and, as he 
thought, accompliſhed in thoſe. bright perfections, 
which, in ſpite of fate, would make him happy. 


The Turk was long an enemy to every thought 
| _ led him to ſcenes of matrimony; but he was 


bt at laſt, He poſſeſſed, of wives and concu- 

* no leſs than five and twenty; and ſo fondly 
doated on their amorous converſation, that he knew 
no pleaſure equal to the enjoyment of their company; 
he would paſs whole days in their apartment, and 
chuſe ſome one among them every night, for his 
particular favourite, 
However, whether nature had not qualified bim | 
for the woman's favourite, or whether every lady 


thought her turn too long i in hm round, is nok 


3 1 | 

| known; but this is certain, that the whole ſociety 
were extremely melancholy, and would penfively 
retire to a large window which looked out into a 
garden on the back fide of their apartment, and 
by throwing up the lattice, let in air, which fan- 
ned, not cooled the warmth of their defires. Their 
lord was very covetous, and finding eunuchs ſome- 
what chargeable, maintained but one, and that an 
old and lazy fellow, who would always go to bed 
before the ladies, and by that means give them fa- 
vourable opportunities te open the abovenamed 
window and look into the garden, or divert them- 
ſelves with any entertainment they thought fit to 
paſs the night in. | Sea | 
 *Twas late one evening and the family ſecure 
In their repoſe, when a briſk Engliſh ſailor, who 
having loſt his company in coming from a little 
hovel where a Greek fold wine, had rambled up 


and down from ſtreet to ſtreet, till he arrived in a 


| ſmall narrow lane, one wall whereof belonged to 
the abovenamed garden. He was walking haſtily 
along, not knowing where he was, when he was 
ſtartled at the ſudden noiſe of women's voices: and 
_ defirous to know what ſort of creatures the women 
were. in Turkey, he was led by wine and curio- 
lity to aſend a fort of. a wooden ſcaffold, which he 
found there raiſed againſt the wall, and had been 
built in order to repair ſome breaches made by 
time. 3 5 * | 
The art of his profeſſion had inſtructed him to 
climb, by which means he with eaſe got up ſo high, 
that hanging by his hands and feet, he overlooked 
the ridge of the wall, and could perceive, by the 
favour of the moon-ſhine, ſeveral Tadies almoſt 
naked, and ſporting wantonly together on the other 
fide of the garden. He was wonderfully pleaſed to 
ſce a fight he had been fo long a ſtranger to, _ 
— : Re Late 
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not being able to expreſs himſelf in Turkiſh, was 
reſolved to ſhew his breeding in plain Engliſh, and 
called out aloud, & Ha! my dear rogues, have I 
* caught you; egad wiſh I was among you.” 
Nothing could be a greater ſurprize to the ladies, 

than to hear a voice, at once appearing to be a 
man's and a ſtranger to their language; but it was 
increaſed if poſſible, when they beheld: a head, chin 

high, looking over the wall, with ſhort thick hair, 
and hat of Engliſh faſhion. The fright at fiſt 
made them ſhriek, and drove them from the win 
dow for about. five minutes ; but perceiving none 
had overheard them in the houſe, they gathered 
courage, and returned again, believing Providence 
had ſent a-man to gratify their wiſhes, 585 CY 

The ſailor had by this time got aſtride upon the 
wall, and was beginning an old dalla in that merry 
poſture, not remembering: he had changed his 
Wapping relidence for a ſhort continuance in a. 

1'$ Turkiſh city. But the ladies gathered in a knot 
= * about the window, and by cautionary. motions of 
| their fingers, huſhed him to ſilence, and began to 
beckon him with ſmiling looks, and all the tempt- 
ing invitations of an amorous deportment. 7 ; 
. Encouraged by their kind behaviour, the adven- 
| turous tar forſook his ſtation, and leaping from the 
* wall into the garden, exprefled his ſatisfaction by 
| all the aukward bows and cringes he was maſter of.. 
1 He came at laſt and ſtood directly under them, eä - 
plaining by the motions of his head and eyes, and 
| other ſigns, that he was ſorry ſuch an exceſſive 
| height prevented him from reaching them. They 
| | talked a while by ſigns and motions, till loth to 
N looſe ſo rare an oportunity, ſome of the ladies Raid 
in wanton dalliance at the window, while others ran 
and tied together as many ſheets as would reach to 
tze ground; which having done and making fait one 
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end to ſome hooks in the chamber, they threw 
down the other end to him, and beckoned to him 
to make proper uſe of their inviting favours. 
He was with them in a minute; and they had be- 
gun to ſtare upon the ſtrangeneſs of his habit, when 
be interrupted them by roughly kiſſing all the com- 
pany. The Turkiſh huſbands never kiſs their wo- 
men but in bed, and conſequently this behaviour of 
our merry Briton wonderfully diverted them: they 
laughed exceedingly and gathered round him; every 
one aſked. ſome particular queſtion, but he could 
not underſtand one word they ſaid, and finding more 
women than he expected, to oked about him with 
great amazement, but began at laſt to cateh them 
m bis arms and embrace them with ſo much zeal 

and rapture, that it was hard to or which party 
knew moſt pleaſure; © © 
The room wherein they hay was bog and bond 

with beds all laid in order along each ſide, and 
esch defirous to offer him a part of her's; they 
raiſed a ſort of eivil war among themſelves, till it was 
reſolved that all ſhould draw a lot a piece, and ſtand 
to the deciſion. This then at laſt they agreed to, 
and with ſciffars cut a crimſon ribband in twenty- 
five pieces, each a little longer than the other; theſe 
they made the failor hold,” and drew their lots in 
order. She who had the longeſt was that very night 
to have him for a'bed-fellow. Thus had they n- 
ed almoſt a month's work for the poor ſailor, Who 
never uſed to think on time to come, and therefore 
went contented to bed with his fair firſt· night 
miſtreſs,” 

An hour before break of hay that My : who was 
to be next his partner, came and waked him, leſt 
he ſhould be found as ſoon as morning broke by the 
eunuch, who uſed' to walk his rounds about that 

| a and this they w were to do by turns, to a 
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for their ſecurity. They led him to a very hi gh and 
ſpacious preſs, or rather wardrobe! — they 


uſed to hang their cloaths: in this repoſitory he was 


forced to ſtand or lie all dax. 


The maſter of the houſe would often come wal 


paſs ſome hours among his women, ſo that all day 
long the ſailor was confined to keep his ſtation, yet 


ne. little elſe but liberty, for he had more meat 


and drink than he required, which the good-humoured 
ladies ordered to be ſet aſide, pretending they would 
eat it another time; and taking ſome opportunity, 


_ when all was ſaſe, they eam ted, it Ae to * = 


pounded Amoroſo, 


They paſled abpus ten F one "he nights. without 
fear and danger of diſcoyery, when an unlucky acci- 
dent ruined all: it happened that the lady whoſe 
turn it was to claim the ſailor for a bed-fellow, was 
taken by the Turk, to his own bed, ſo that the 


whoſe turn came next, was ſooner than ſhe expected 
miſtreſs of her long hoped for happineſs ; but when 
the next turn came, the lady who the night before 


had lawfully poſſeſſed her huſband's bed, renewed 


her title to the ſailor's perſon, which ſhe who, next 
expected it denied with fervor, urging, that having 
loſt her turn ſhe ſhould ſtay till the laſt of all before 


ſhe could in juſtice ay a nd claim to * ſhe 


aimed ie 
From, words they oradenied- to blows, will the 


eunuch hearing the noiſe, came running into the 


chamber to demand the cauſe of their diſagreement; 
and the firſt perſon he took particular notice of was 
the jolly tar, who was got amongſt the thickeſt of the 
fray, to interpoſe his beſt endeavours for appeaſing 


their violence. The eunuch amazed to ſee a man 


among the ladies, came and caught him roughly by 
the ſhoulders; who was ſurprized to find himſelf 
Aenne, and * n the old eunuch ſuch 


a blow. 


— 
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a blow on the head, as beat him to the ground, 
and running to the window, leaped fearleſsly down, 
and lighting on the ſoft yielding mould received no 
hurt; and making a ſhift to clamber up a gate 
which opened to the lane, after half an hour's ramb- 
ling up and down, came out upon the port where 
lay an Engliſh veſſel half unladen cloſe upon the 
key. He got on board, and overjoyed at his eſcape, 
went next morning to the veſſel he belonged to, 
Which departed two days after: on her voyage for 
England, and brought home jewels of a conſiderable 
valye, which the ladies, whom he had favoured 

wh a night's lodging, had each preſented him 
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Tux cruel GOVERNOR puniſhed. 


Governor in Sweden, being diſguſted at a cer- 
tain Swiſs, commanded him to be yoked-with 
oxen that drew burthens in a cart, But when nei- 
ther by fair nor foul means they could force him to 
this vile condeſcenſion, he commanded his eyes to 
be put out; which was done accordingly. This 
was murmured at. But being the firſt eſſay of his 
cruel diſpoſition, they winked at it. + | 


A while after, the ſame governor commanded a 


woman, in her huſband's abſence, to prepare a hot 


bath for him, Which when the | chaſte matron ,re- 
fuſed to perform, till rhe huſband came home, he 
ſtruck her dead with an axe. This alſo, though 
heightening the choler of the Swiſs, was paſſed by 
in meditation of future revenge, + 
At laſt he grew ſo fooliſhly proud and imperious, 
that walking one day in the ſtreets of the city; he 
ſſuck his cane in the ground, and placed his turbant 
or bonnet thereon; commanding all that paſſed by 
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to give honour to it: which when a certain honeſt 
Swiſs refuſed to do, he commanded him to ſtrike off 

an apple from his ſon's head with a ſhot from his 
croſs-bow. The good father for a long time refuſed 
thus to hazard his ſon's life; but being overcome 
by the tyrant's importunate menaces, he rather ven- 
tured to truſt to Providence the life of his fon, than 
- to ſacrifice both that and his on to the implacable 
malice of a barbarian : ſo he ſhot, and hit the ap- 
ple off without touching his ſon's head. The go- 
vernor ſeeing this, and taking notice that he had 
brought two arrows with him, aſked him the reafon 
of it. To whom the Ewiſs anſwered, If I had 


© ſhot amiſs and hurt my ſon with the firſt arrow, 
„I was reſolved to have pierced thy heart with the 
« ſecond.” Upon this, all the people gave a ſhout, 
and running together, ſeized. upon the governor, and 
> tore him to pieces. Neither would they afterwards 
endure or admit any man into their cities, from the 
emperor, unleſs he came in the quality of an ambaſ- 
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The old Proverb, Take a Wife down in her Wzp- 
 ÞING-SHOEs, exemplified in a pleaſant Story, 


Gentleman in Lincolnſhire. had four daugh- 
II ters, three of which were early married very 
- happlly; but the fourth, though no way inferior 25 | 
any of her ſiſters, either in perſon or aceompliſh- 
ments, had from her infancy, diſcovered fo impe- 
rious a temper, (uſually called a ſpirit) that it con- 
tinually made great uneaſi neſs in the family, became 
her known character in the neighbourhood, and de- 
terred all her lovers from declaring themſelves. 
However, in proceſs of time, 2 gentleman of a plen- 
tiful fortune, and long acquaintance, 3 N 
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ſerved that quickneſs of ſpirit to be her only fault, 
made his addreſſes, and obtained her conſent, in due 
form. The lawyers finiſhed the writings (in which 
by the way, there was no pin- money) and they 
were married. After a decent time ſpent in the fa- 
ther's houſe, the bridegroom went to prepare his 
ſeat for her reception. Bring the whole courſe of 
his courtſhip, though a man of the moſt equal tem- 
per, he had artificially lamented to her, that he was 
the moſt paſſionate creature breathing. By this one 
intimation, he at onee made her underſtand warmth 
of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as 
well as that he alarmed her againſt that conſtitution 
in himſelf, She at the ſame time, thought herſelf - 
highly obliged by the compoſed behaviour which he 
maintained in her preſence, . Thus far he with great 
ſucceſs ſoothed her from being guilty of violences, 
and ſtill reſolved to give her ſuch a terrible appre- 
henſion of his fiery ſpirit, that ſhe ſhould never 
dream of giving way to her own. He returned on 
the day appointed for carrying her home ; but in- 
ſtead of a coach and ſix horſes, together with gay 
equipages ſuitable to the occaſion, he appeared 
without a ſervant, mounted on a ſkeleton of a horſe, . 
(which his huntſman had the day before brought in 
to feaſt his dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs) 
with a pillion fixed behind, and a caſe of piſtols be- 
fore him, attended only by a favourite hound. Thus 
equipped, he in a very obliging (but ſomewhat po- 
ſitive) manner, deſired his lady to ſeat herſelf upon 
the cuſhion; which done, away they crawled. The 
road being obſtructed by a gate, the dog was com- 
manded to open it: the poor cur looked up and 
wagg'd his tail; but the maſter, to ſhew the impa- 
tience of his temper, drew a piſtol and ſhot him dead. 
He had no ſooner done it, but fell into a thouſand 
apologies for his unhappy raſhneſs, and begged as 
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many pardons for his exceſſes before one for whom 
he had ſo profound a reſpect. Soon after their horſe 
ſtumbled, but with ſome difficulty recovered; how- 
ever, the bridegroom took occaſion to ſwear, if he 
frightened his wife ſo again, he would run him 
through; and alas! the poor animal being now al- 
moſt tired, made a ſecond trip : immediately on 
which the careful huſband alights, and with great 
ceremony, firſt takes off his lady, then the accou- 
trements, draws his {word, and ſaves the huntſman - 
the trouble of killing him. Then, ſays he to his 
wife, child, prithee take up the ſaddle; which ſhe 
readily did, and tugg'd it home, where they found 
all things in the greateſt order, ſuitable to their 
fortune and the preſent occaſion. Some time after, 
the father of the lady gave an entertainment to all 
his daughters and their huſbands, where, when the 
| wives were retired, and the gentlemen paſſing a toaſt 
about, our laſt married man took occaſion to obſerve 
to the reſt of his brethren, how much, to his great 
ſatisfaction, he found the world miſtaken as to the 
temper of his lady, for that ſhe was the moſt meek 
and humble woman breathing. The applauſe was | 
received with a loud laugh; but as a trial which of . 
them would appear the moſt maſter at home, he 
propoſed they ſhould all by turns ſend for their wives 
down to them. A ſervant was diſpatched, and an- 
ſwer was made by one, tell him I will come by 
„ and by;” and another, that ſhe would come 
e when the cards were out of hand,” aud ſo on. But 
no ſooner was her huſband's deſire whiſpered in the 
ear of our laſt married lady, but the cards were 
clapped on the table, and down ſhe comes with, 
„ my dear, would you ſpeak with me?“ He re- 1 
2 ceiyed her in his arms, and after repeated carefles MF 
tells her the experiment, confeſſes his good nature, 


E * 
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and aſſures her, that ſince ſhe could now command | 
her temper, he would no longer diſguiſe his 


, own. © 


11 
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Farmer on his return from the market, 


+: IE Dame of R MvuRDeR. - 


at 


Southam, in the county of Warwick, was 
murdered. A man went the next morning to his 


houſe, and enquired of the miſtreſs if her huſband 


came home the evening before ; ſhe replied no, and 
that ſhe was under the utmoſt anxiety and terror on 
that account. Your terror, added he, cannot equal 
mine; for laſt night, as I lay in my bed quite awake, 
the apparition of your huſband appeared to me, 
ſhewed me ſeveral ghaſtly ſtabs in his body; told me, 
he had been murdered by ſuch a perſon, and his 


carcaſe thrown in ſuch a marle pit, 


The alarm 


Was given, the pit ſearched, the body found, and 
the wounds anſwered the deſcription of them. The 
man whom the ghoſt had accuſed, was apprehended 
and committed on a violent ſuſpicion of murder, 
His trial came on at Warwick, before the lord chief 


juſtice Raymond, when the jury would have con- 


victed, as raſhly as the juſtice of peace had com- 
mitted him, had not the judge checked them. He 
_ addreſſed himſelf to them in words to this purpoſe : 
I think, gentlemen, you ſeem inclined to lay 
more ſtreſs on the evidence of an apparition, than 
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it will bear. I cannot ſay I give much credit 


to 


theſe kind of ſtories; but be that as it will, we 
© have no right to follow our own private opinions 
here; we are now in a court of law, and muſt be 
determined according to it; and I know not of 


any law now in being which will admit of the 


the ghoſt appear to give evidence, Crier, ſa 


" teſtimony of an apparition z nor yet if it did, doth 
C6 F 


id 


he, 


| 43 nn 3 
< he, call the ghoſt, ”” which was thrice done, but to 


| = purpoſe. It appearednot. ** Gentlemen of the jury, 


© continued the Judges the priſoner at the bar, as 
| 2 you have heard by undeniable witneſſes, is a man 
« of the moſt unblemiſhed character, nor hath it 
c appeared, in courſe of the examination, that there 
« was any manner of quarrel or grudge between 
<* him and the party deceaſed. I do believe him to 
ce be perfectly innocent; and as there is no evidence 


„ againſt him either poſitive or circumſtantial, he 


„ muſt be acquitted, But from many circumſtances 


„ which have aroſe during the trial, I do ſtrongly 


* ſuſpe& that the gentleman who ſaw the appa- 


% rition, was himſelf the murderer; in which caſe 


« he might eaſily aſcertain the pit, the ſtabs, &c. 


e Without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and on ſuſ- 
„ picion I ſhall think myſelf juſtified 'in com- 


„ mitting him to cloſe cuſtody, till the matter can 
be further enquired into.” This was immediately 


done, and a warrant granted for ſearching his houſe, | 


when ſuch ſtrong proofs of guilt appeared againſt 
him that he confeſſed the murder, lor which be 8 


was execu ted. | 1 


Sy of the - Grand Puke of TosANy. 


OSMO de Medici, Grand dube of *Peſezny? 
concerning whom, on account of his prodi- 


25h wealth, it was rumoured, that he had the art 


of tranſmutation. A noble Venetian, who, tho? he 
had but a ſmall: fortune, was extremely well recom- 


mended to his highneſs, (and by his polite behaviour, 
added daily to his credit in that court) one day 


fairly put the queſtion, and aſked the duke, if he 
had the philoſopher's ſtone or not? My friend, faid 


the duke, I Daves and becauſe I have a regard for 
| , 


[ 203 3 
you, Iwill give you the receipt in fe words. ““ 1 
& never bid another do that which I can do myſelf; 
I never put off till to-morrow what may be done 
© to-day ;, nor do I think any matter ſo trivial as 
% not to deſerve notice.” The Venetian thanked 


his ſerene highneſs for the ſecret ; and by obſerving” 


his rules, acquired a great eſtate. ' 


A 


Tus public-ſpirited CO BL ER. 


HERE is a ſort of enthuſiaſm in public ſpirit, 


. which renders it politically prudent in corrupt 


ſtateſmen to diſcourage it; and yet there is ſomething 


ſo great and fo divine in this enthuſiaſm, that ſtateſ- 
men of a better turn, though they dare not en- 


courage, yet cannot but admire it. We have a 


. ſhining and ſurpriſing example of this in the cobler 
of Meſſina, which happened in the laſt century, and 
is at once a proof that public ſpirit is the growth of 
every degree, ? V 7 Bis 
This cobler was an honeſt man, and, I was 


going to ſay, poor; but when I confider that he 


maintained his family, and was above dependence, 
I cannot prevail upon myſelf to make uſe of the ex- 
preſſion. He was alſo a man of reflection; he ſaw 


the corruption, luxury, and oppreflion, the privat: 


| frauds, the public robberies, the enormous violation 
of juſtice, under which his country laboured. He 
ſaw rapes unpuniſhed, adulteries unreproved, bar- 


barous murders either ſcreened by church ſanctuaries, 


or atoned for by money; in a word, he ſaw univer- 
ſal degeneracy of manners, partly from the want of 
power in the government to chaſtiſe offenders. In 
this ſituation he reſolved to undertake the arduous 
talk of reforming theſe diſorders, and thought it 
boch lawful and expedicnt to aſſume the authority 
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of avenger of the innocent, and the terror of the 
guilty, 


Full of this romantic reſolution, he provided 
himſelf with a- ſhort gun, which he carried under 


- his cloak; and equipped with a powder-pouch on 


one thigh, and a bag of balls on the other, he allied 
out in the evenings, and as proper opportunities 


offered, he diſpatched ſuch as he knew to be in- 
| corrigible offenders to that tribuna!, where he was 


ſenſible they could not elude juſtice ; ; and then re- 


turned home full of that ſatisfaction which i is the 
ſole reward of public ſpirit. As there were in Meſ- 
ſina a great number of theſe overgrown criminals, 
the cobler, in the ſpace of a few weeks, did a great 
deal of execution. The ſun never roſe without diſco- 


vering freſh marks of his juſtice; here day a uſurer, 
who had ruined hundreds, there an unjuſt magi- 
ſtrate, who had been the curſe of thouſands ; in one 
corner, a nobleman who had debauched his friend's 


wife; in another, a man of the ſame rank, who, 


through avarice and ambition, had proſtituted his 
own; but as the bodies were always untouched, 
with all their ornaments about them, and very often 
with conſiderable ſums in their pockets, it was viſi- 
ble they were not diſpatched for the ſake of money: 


and their numbers made it as evident, that they did 


not fall victims to private revenge. 

It is not in the power of words to deſcribe the 
aſtoniſhment of the whole city; things came at laſt. 
to ſuch a pals, that not a rogue of any rank what- 
ever durſt walk the ſtreets; complaint upon com- 
plaint was carried to the vice-roy ; and magiſtrates, 
guards, ſpies, and every other engine of power, 
were employed to no manner of purpoſe, At laſt, 
when no leſs than fifty of theſe examples had been 
made, the vice- roy took a ſerious reſolution of putting 


a ſtop to theſe e by the only method that 
ſtemed 
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ſeemed capable of reaching the evil; he cauſed 


public proclamation to be made, that he would give 


the ſum of 2000 crowns to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover the author or authors of theſe murderers, 


promiſing at the ſame time the like reward, with an 
abſolute indemnity, to the perſon who had done 


them, if he would diſcover himſelf; and as a pledge 


of his ſincerity, he went to the cathedral, and took 


the ſacrament, that he would punctually perform 


_ every tittle of his proclamation, 


The cobler, having either ſatisfied bis zeal of 
juſtice, or being now in a temper to ſecure his own 
ſafety, after having, in his own opinion, done ſo 


much ſervice to the ſtate, went directly to the 
palace, and demanded an audience of the vice-roy, 


to whom, upon his declaring that he had ſomething 
of great importance to communicate, he was ad- 


mitted alone. He began with putting his exce!- 


lency in mind of his oath, who aſſured him he meant 
to keep it religiouſly. - The cobler then proc-eded 
to the following harasgue: I, fir, have been alone 
that inſtrument of juſtice, who diſpatched, in ſo 


< ſhort a time, ſo many criminals. © In doing this, 


„ fir, I have done no more than what was vour 
duty to do. You, fir, who, in reality, are guilcy 
of all the offences which theſe wretches cor: - 
«+. mitted, deſerved the ſame chaſtiſement, and ha! 
met with it too, had I not reſpected the repre:21- 

tative of my prince, who, I know, is accournt- 
able to God alone.” He then entered into an 


exact detail of all the murders he had done, and the 


motives upon which he had proceeded. The vice roy, 
who was thoroughly convinced that he told him, no 
more. than the truth, repeated his aſfuranccs of 
ſafety, and thanked him very affectionately for the 
tenderneſs he had ſhewn him, adding, after all, he 


was ready to pay him the 2000 crowns, 


F 2 Our 
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Our cobler returned the vice-roy his compliments 
in his rough way; but told him, after what had 


paſſed, he believed it would be but prudent in him 


to make choice of ſome other city for his habitation, 
and that too in ſome corner of Icaly not under the 


juriſdiction of his Catholic majeſty. The vice-roy 


thought his reaſons had weight, and, therefore, after 
thanking him in the moſt gracious terms for ſup- 


plying that power which the government wanted, 


he ordered a tartane to tranſport him, his family, of- 


fects and 2000 crowns, to one of the ports in the terri- 
tory of Genoa ; where this extraordinary perſon paſſed 


the remainder of his days in eaſe and quiet, and the 


city of Meflina felt, for a lopg time after, the good 


effects of his enthuſiaſtic zeal for the public good, 


ond for the firſt execution of Mee without W h : 
to perſons, N 


This ſtory, however ne, is exactly true; and, 
as Philip of Macedon kept a page, who to moderate 
his ambition, and to put him in mind of his duty, 
as a prince, was wont to awake him in the morning 


with this ſalutation, “Remember, Philip, that thou 


« art a man;” ſo, I think, it would be happy for 


the miniſters, who are either entruſted by their ma- 
ters, or acquire to themſelves a boundleſs authority, 
ſupported by boundleſs influence ; if they would write 
in a table-book, and from thence refreſh their me- 


mories frequently with this ſentence, «+ What if the 


ble of Meſfina Would revive?” 


„ 
Friar PHILIP's GEESE. 
| [Dedicated to the Fair Sex. ] 


Leone, | 


- 


OUR numberleſs charms wal , in the ima- 


gination of a youthful ſolitary, have ſurpaſſed 


the beauties of the ſpring, and the chearfulneſs of 


the morning! and had our youthful ſolitary ſeen 
them in his tender years, he would have preferred 
them to the dazzling ſplendor of the pak; beſpangled 
ſkies, and the lovely verdure of the fields! and indeed, 

he no ſooner beheld your numberleſs charms, but be 


felt their force, your beauties excelled all ocher ob- 


jects, and they immediately faded in his eye. 
The fight of the molt magnificent palaces no 


longer invited his curicſity; in a word, he diſcovered 
infinitely more luſtre in your perſons, than in ajew | 


which adorns a crown. This youth had from nis 


Infancy inhabited the woods and groves, where the 


winged choriſters were his companions, whoſe de- 
lightful harmony uſed ſometimes to cheer his lonely 


| hours; their innocent melody was his ſole delight, 


notwithſtanding he was wholly unacquainted with 
the meaning of their tuneful language. 


To this rural ſchool his father had brought him uo 
from his infancy, immediately after the death of his 


mother; for the tender babe was no ſooner born, 


than he removed him far from the ſight of any hu- 


man creature. And for many years be had not the 
leaſt idea that there were any ſuch in the world ; 


and imagined that there were no other es: 


than the tenants of the foreſt he dwelt in; ſuch as 
birds, wolves and others, who enjoy only a ſenſitive 
life, and are not endowed with any of the rational 


faculties, The two motives which prevailed with 
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his father to ſhun all human converſe, were firſt, 


his great abhorrence of mankind in general ; and 
ſecond! y, his fear. | 
And hom the time his dear conſort had left the 
worid, and winged her way to heaven, he deteſted 
the ſociety of his. fellow creatures. When grown 
old with the ſighs he himfelf vented, with his con- 
tinual moan,. and the repining of all thoſe he met 
with; the death of his better half made him both 
ate, as well as fear the reſt of her ſex; ; ſo that he 
reſolved to turn hermit, and to bring up his ſon in 
the ſame way of life. Upon this, having diſtributed . 
his wealth among the indigent, he ſets out unac- 
companied, except by his infant ſon, whom he 


Carried in his arms; and ſtriking down a lonely 
foreſt, he ſtops in the moſt ſolitary part of it. The 


name of this man, as hiſtory informs us, was Philip. 
Here our hermit ſtudiouſly conceals a hundred par- 
ticulars from the child; and that not from a ſeverity | 


and gloomineſs of temper, but from a motive ef 
piety; and takes the utmoſt care not to let the leaſt 


word drop from him, which might intimate that 


there were any ſuch creatures jn the world as wo- 
men; or ſuch things as deſites or paiions, parti - 


cularly that of love. | 

In this ſolitude, he inſtructed bis. mind i in things 
proportionable to his age. 

Haviag attained his fifth year, he taught rind the 


names of flowers and animals; and would now and 
then intermix with theſe diſcourſes ſome account 


of the devil, whom he repreſented as an ill ſhaped,. 


hideous creature; and indeed the firſt leſſon which 
children are generally taught, is fear. Being now 


ten years of age, things of a more deep and abſtruſe 
nature were brought upon. the carpet, and he re- 
vealed to him ſome few particulars: relating to the 


ether world; but not a * about women. At 
een ; 


109 J 
fifteen he taught him every thing his mind was ſuſ- 


ceptible of; gave him an idea of the Creator of all 


things, dut forbore to ſpeak of the moſt lovely 
part of his works. 


Now twenty, his father thought proper to take 


him with him to a neighbouring city; for the old 


man was very much oppreſſed with the infirmities- 
of age, and ſcarce, able to walk thither for the 


neceſſaries of life; upon which, conſidering that all. 


the lad would inherit from his was a wallet and 


ſtaff, he determined to ſhew him the way to the 
city; that he, after his death, might provide for him- 
ſelf, There were, indeed, but few people who did 
not give friar Philip alittle loaf; ſo that had he been 
of a covetous diſpoſition he might have heaped up 
conſiderable wealth. He was known to all the little 
children, who, upon his approach, uſed to cry out 
«© Your alms, your alms, friar Philip's a-coming _.” 

_ Qur good anchoret no ſooner thought that the things 
he had inſtilled into bis ſon, were firmly rivetted in 
his mind, than he reſolves to make a trial of for- 
tune, and. carry him to viſit ſuch good perſons as 
were charitably diſpoſed. However, tears guſhed 
from his eyes when he conſidered the temptations to 
which the lad would be expoſed. But our two her- 
mits are fet out upon their journey, 2nd arrived at 
the city, which was magnificent and finely built, 
and the place where the king kept his court. 

Here he met with ten thoufand objects unknown 
to him- before; when our harmleſs youth, in the 
utmolt amaze, cries out, What do you call that 
thing there?” A courtier, replies the father. 


„And thoſe yonder ?” Palaces, my dear. Theſe 


«© here?” Statues. He was gazing on theſe ſeveral 


objects, when ſome young and beautiful girls 


{Kadded along before him, and immediately drew all 
his attention: for now he no longer views the 
” „ palaces 
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palaces and other objects he had before Aae, 
i but is ſeized with iter kind of admiration ; and 
J all in rapture at this enchanting fight, he cries out, 

F Oh father! what's that fo prettily dreſſed ? how 
* is it called?“ The old man, who did not in the leaſt 
chin this queſtion, anſwers, **Tis a bird called a 
a 64 gooſe, child. Sweet, pretty bird! cries the 
8) lad in the utmoſt tranſport, prithee ſing a little; 
«« Jet me hear ſome of thy muſic; could not I get a 
« litile acquainted with thee ? dear father, [ entreat 
** you, if you love me, to let us Carry one of them 
oh. inte our foreſt, 75 | = 
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Remarkable ſtance of Female Credulity and 


Li! bo ortitude, 
Nou HING can be more deſtructive to ſociety, 
| than the artifices uſed by baſe and deſigning 
it men, to delude and ſeduce the weaker ſex, No re- 
1 paration can be made for loſt virtue, which is not 
only attended with continual remorſe, but too fre- 
quently ſucceeded by poverty, ſhame and infamy. 
T here is hardly a female breaſt dead to all ſenſe of 
honour : though many ſeem to bid adieu to modeſty 
and decency of every kind; there are intervals in 
which the moſt abandoned repine, at leaſt in private, 
zt the loſs of virtue, and the dreadful calamities con- 
ſequent upon it. Nor are theſe deluſive arts leſs 
pernicious to families, than individuals ; ſince affec- 
tionate and well diſpoſed relations cannot but la- 
ment moſt grie y the fate of thoſe who are nezr 
and dear to them, if they unfortunately fall a prey 
to the moſt execrable of enticements, and t —— 
ſubject themſelves and all concerned for their in- 


tereſt, to complicated woes. It has often been re- 


: marked, and Foun great propriety, that the moſt able 
ble 


: Z 1 


ſible and ingenuous minds have been more forcibly 
impreſſed by ſuggeſtions of flattery and the wiles of 
deceit, than the vulgar and ſuperficial; and the 
reaſon. is very obvious, becauſe the former, poſſeſ- 
ſing a delicacy of ſentiments, and elevation of ſoul, 
are induced to entertain favourable opinions of the 
ſolemn profeſſions of others, from a conſciouſneſs 
of their own ſincerity; while the latter, either to- 
tally unfeeling, or ſtrangers to the nobler emotions, 
are proof againſt the whole artillery of fraudulent 
gallantry. 

But if we have many inſtances of female ds 
lity,, we have ſome of female fortitude, which has 
inſpired the injured fair to reſent the moſt atrocious 
_crimes, in the extremeſt manner ; no leſs than taking 
away the life of the offender, If the following nar- 
rative is attended to, it will convey a ftriking idea 

of both theſe inſtances, and furniſh ſome uſeful and 
inſtructive remarks. 

In Britany, a province of France, lived two young 
ladies, ſiſters, coheiteſſes of a competent fortune, 
equally eſteemed for. their perfections of body and 
mind, and their uncommon love for each other. 
An fo SH of a regiment quartered in the town, not 
more nobly born "than they, but poſſeſſed of a for- 
tune quite above their pretenſions, courted the elder 
to the equal ſatisfaction of the younger, who hoped. 
to ſee her ſiſter thus ſplendidly provided for. 

All his viſits and addreſſes were upon honourable 
terms. In ſhort, they appeared | in all public places 
together, and were generally looked upon as huſ- 
| band and wife. The regiment, by an order from 
court, decamped to new quarters in the extremities 
of Languedoc, The officer foon after ordered his 
equipage to be got ready, in a private manner, and 
departed. This news being brought to the yeunger 


8 ſhe was doubly 9 at his not having 
: 2 5 taken 
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tien leave of them, and at his clandeſtine elope- 


ment. She flew to her ſiſter's apartment, whom ſne 


found feeding her ſickly thoughts with the dear 
image ot her Aadſent lover, and thus, as recovering 
from a ſweet reverie ſhe ſpoke: „ Siſter, is't not 
ſtrange he has not been with me theſe two days to 

conſult about our marriage, before he departed for 
his regiment?” Her generous heart knew no de- 
ceit. Ab, ſiſter!” replied the younger, burſting 
into tears, “you are deceived ; © Why theſe tears, 
cried the other in amaze, “ ſpeak what ever thou 


knoueſt.“ Then know, replied the younger, that 


laſt night, . your lover left the town without taking 
leave” The thunder-ftruck lady made no anfwer,. 
but fainted away, 2nd was ſcarce out of one fit, but 


into another. At length, recovered by her diſtracted 


ſiſter's care, ſhe cried, I'm ruined, I'm undone. 
In conſequence of the moſt ſolemn, and ſacred oaths. 
yielded up my honour, and now carry the growing. 
proof of my ſhame, His ſtill putting off our mar- 

riage whenerer I preſſed him to it, joined to his 
midnight eſcape, ſhew my ruin. but too plainly.” 

— grief broke in, and interrupted her diſcourſe. 
Her eſympathiſing ſiſter equally felt the contagious 

ſorrow. Sighs ecchoed ſighs, and tears obſcured 
the charms of each beauteous face. The younger 


ſiſter comforted the forlorn, as well as circumftances . 


would permit, and prevailed on her to canſent to 
retire to their country- feat, for a few days, that no- 


thing might tranſpire; obſerving that ſhe had a 


ſcheme in her head to make the gentleman ſulg! 


his engagements. It was agreed upon, and executed. 


The -Hlicted lady went to the country : the other 
ſent a truſty fervant to tre. poft-houſe, to hire a 
chaiſe and the beſt horſe; at the fame time bidding 


her waiting-maid bring her travelling dreſs, 3 
 Iamediucely prepare to £0 with her, Her orde 
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were dun unn obeyed, and in the middle of the 


third day's moſt vigorous purſuit, the overtook him 


town where the regiment halted. Being in- 
rmed where he was at dinner, and perhaps boaſt- 
ing of his late honourable exploits; ſhe ordered to 
drive thither, and ſent in for him. Being an of- 


ficer, and a Frenchman, he was too polite to let a 
lady wait, but came running out from table to the 


poſt-chaiſe, He no ſooner perceived the ſiſter of 
he he had abandoned, but inſtead of being ſtruck 
with any concern, a thorough good opinion of him-- 


ſelf whiſpered him, that love had made her under- 


take that tedious purſuit, and therefore accoſted her 
with an air of ſecure triumph, and ſeveral compli- 
ments of gallantry, deſiring her company to din- 
ner.. She got out of the chaiſe, —but as ſhe got un- 
der the gate-way of the inn, ſtopt him ſhort by the 


ſleeve, and ſaid, “Sir, I am come all this way, and 


in this haſte, to know if you'll do juſtice to my ſiſter, 


which is to return with me immediately, and marry 


her.” To which he cavalierly replied, That if 
he had any diſtant thoughts of marriage, it ſhould 
be for herſelf and not for her ſiſter; at the ſame 


time offering his hand to lead her into the houſe. - 


Enraged at the inſulting anſwer, ſhe aſſured him 
ſhe would not go a ftep forward, nor let go her 
hold, until ſhe had his laſt, his poſitive anſwer, on* 


that head. «© Why then, cried he, madam, that 


you may certainly found your hopes of having me to 


yourſelf, and be no longer jealous of an inſipd 
ſiſter; ſhe is the laſt woman in the world, I would. 


think of marrying.” At this fatal declaration, me 


with a piſtol ſhot him through the head, as he was 
_. proceeding with his proteſtation. . Down he dropt 


at her feet a victim, ſacrificed to the manes of her 
ſiſter's honour, The people of the inn, and neigh- 


* 6- bouchood.* 


1 
bourhood, alarmed at the deed, flocked round her. 
She chearfully ſurrendered herſelf to juſtice. An 
exact detail of the affair was ſent to court, and by 


| the returning poſt ſhe received a pardon. | 
* At her return ſhe informed her diſconſolate friend 


+: of what had paſſed, but received no anſwer from 
4 the ſtatue of grief, ſave ſighs, tears, and looks to- 
= wards heaven ; ſhe refuſed all kind of nouriſhment, 


and died in a few days, through the double anguiſh _ | 
| of her loſt reputation, end the haſty death of her 
ſtill dearer deſtroyer. The generous ſiſter, widowed 
| by the afflicting loſs, and rendered zverſe to the op- 
bl poſite ſex by the execrable ſpecimen ſne had puniſhed, 
$ retired to a convent from the ſlanderous noiſe, and 
calumniating buſtle of the world. | 
Though we applaud the tender concern of our 

N heroine, "for the fate of ber injured and unfortunate 
1 ſiſter, we cannot commend her harſh manner of re- 

| ſenting the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered ; ſince nothing 
5 can juttify us in depriving a fellow creature of life, 
il but the immediate danger of our own; we would 
. therefore recommend to our fair readers, whoſe in- 
rereſt and happineſs we have moſt fincerely at heart, 
rather to guard againft the caule of her raſh conduct, 
than to imitate her example. | 


* 


Tar BLUNDERER: 
ANY a man has ſpoiled a good 9755 by his 


manner of telling it, and many a one has 
laid a good thing by accident, wich gave pleaſure 
to evcly one GS him —yet, himſelf was totally 
ignorant of the wit which had thus involuntarily 


=. _— frown from him. Ameng this ſpecies of blunderers 
| We 1 rank Mr. Buſh, a young gentleman, who 
| | being 


% 


13 ; 


being one day in the fietds with his compatbions, 


they were ſuddenly catched in a violent ſhower of 


rain, and ran with what ſpeed they could to the 
hedge for ſhelter—a young lady paſſing by at the in- 


ſtant, our hero cries out to her, „ Whither ſo faſt 


in all this rain my dear? you had better come here 
and take ſhelter under a buſh.” „ Well faid, Jack, 
cricd his companions, egad, that's the ſmarteſt thing 
that ever came. out of thy mouth.” Jack was 
mightily elated - with the applauſe which was 
paid him, though in truth he knew not where the 
cream of his jeſt lay. The next day Mr. Buſh 


being in company, the diſcourſe happening to turn 


on the excellence of ſome capacities, and the rea- 
dineſs of their, wit over others: Faith, cries our 
genius, that's true enough; for I was in the fields 
_ yeſterday, with Tom F rankly, Dick Wildgooſe, 
and ſome others, and the devil a Carat thing did any 
one of them fay, but myſelf; and one thing in par- 
ticular, ſo cleaver, that they all ſwore they never 
heard a better.“ Indeed! what was it? cries one 
of the company. Why, replies Buſh, you muſt 
know we were all catched in a violent thowe!; and 
while we ſtood under a great tree, a young lady ran 
by us; upon which I called out to her, Hold ! hold! 

my dear, you had better ſtay here and take ſhelter 
under a hedge: and as I am a living man, they 
all ſwore, they never heard a better Wang: in their 
lives.“ | 
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1 UCHIN Viralde, a wealthy genoeſe, and a 
5 married man, caſt his eyes, with an evil deſign, 
|. upon the virtue of the beautiful Jaquinette, a poor 
83 8 - ” 
Sh young maid, and tried eyery means to ſeduce her to 


1 againſt all his attempts and devices; ſhe married an 
1 honeſt labouring man, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 
4 children, and lived with him contented in her 
1 Ration. However, Luchindid not ceaſe his intrigues: 
1 he feigned to be very friendly to the huſband, and 
1 actually ſhewed him many civilities and favours, 
3 to corrupt- the wife, and not without hopes of pre- . 
1 vailing with him to yield to his requeſt, and to force 
Wo his wife to ſubmit to his ſollicitations.. Even this 
. could work nothing upon the chaſte and reſolute 
11 Jaquinette, whoſe immeveable reſolution made 
— him in ſome ſort give up the purſuit of his. adul- 


„ % 3 15 
But, her huſband being taken by the pirates, 
1 and the city of Genoa being oppreſſed with a great 
= dearth, and five. ſmall. children crying about the 
1's good woman for bread, without her. capacity to 
provide for them, Jaquinette, oppreſſed with extreme 
want and deſpair, having no human means to help 
herſelf and children, ſhe, in a fit of frenzy, goes 
directly to Luchin's houſe, and, being introduced 
to him alone, gave herſelf up to his power, on 
- _ _eondition of his providing for the diſtrefles of her 
family, | To 5 
Luchin was raviſhed to ſee her, but was more 
amazed at her countenance than her words. She, 
proſtrate at his feet, ſubmitted herſelf wholly to vis 


Will, and only begged he would -relieve her por 
; | © * 5 | p 
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children, dying with hunger. Luchin, agitated by 


_ contrary emotions, was at laſt conquered by reaſon, 
and directed by a good ſpirit: rife up, Jaquinette, 


ſaid he, your offer is an act of neceſſity and diſtreſs, 
not voluntary and of deſire, I will take no advan- 
tage of your miſery. I will now vanquiſh myſelf ; 
I will preferve your honour, which I have, contrary 
to my duty, and the peace of your mind, fo long: 
ſought to violate ; and henceforth I will look upon 


you as my own ſiſter, and relieve and aſſiſt you with 
a ſincere affection. Then, taking her by the hand, 


led her to his wife, reported the whole affair unto 
her: and that good lady contributed all in her 
power to reward the virtue, and to.relieve the family 
of poor Jaquinette.. | 


* 
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Tux HUMOROUS. INTRUSION. 


R. Dyer, who was remarkable for faceticu- 
neſs and drollery, happened one day to be 


alone at the Flaſk at Hampſtead, in a veniſon-time, 


when the Cordwainers- company kept their annual 
feaſt there. Dyer obſerved two glorious haunches 
roaſting at the fire, and made it his buſineſs to learn 
who they were for. Being told, for the Cord wainers- 
company, he determined to dine with them. He 
knew it was the cuſtom upon thoſe occaſions for every 
member to bring his friend, and conſequently that 


ſeveral, as well as himſelf, would be ſtrangers to all 


but one in the company; and that queſtions are 


never aſked, when once admittance is obtained and 


people are ſeated; he therefore watched his op- 
portunity when dinner went up, and ſeated him- 


ſelf among the reſt as near as he could to one of the 


haunches, where he did not fail to play his part. He 


was very pleaſant and chearful, and thoſe that fat. 
ö 5 next 
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next him were highly diverted ; no exceptions were 
taken, and all pafſed off as he had imagined. After 
= - dinner, when the bottle and ſong began to move 
[ briſkly round, be ſung in his turn, and was much 
applauded. But when the time came that he thought 
of departing, he ſhifted his feat, and placing him 
ſelf next the door, he began a ſtery. He had already 
drawn the attention of the company upon him by 
his uncommon humour: ſo, upon the word ſtory. 
all were ſilent, Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am always 
pleaſed when I have an opportunity of remarking 
the flouriſhing condition of trade; I remember a 
wonderful alteration for the better in this very Com- 
pany of yours within theſe forty years, and I think 
can give you a remarkable inſtance of it. When 
I 'was a young fellow, continued Dyer gravely, I 
was but low in the world myſelf ; and I obſerved 
_ that the neareſt way to wealth was through the 
road of frugality; and therefore I pitched upon a 
chop-houſe in Grub-ſtreet where I could dine, for 
two-pence. I he miſtreſs of the houſe was remark- 
ably neat and civil, particularly to thoſe who were 
her conſtant cuſtomers; and the room where we 
dined was, by means of a curtain, or more properly 
a blanket hung upon a rod, partitioned off into two 
diviſions, the inner and the outer; the inner diviſion. 
the good woman kept for the better ſort of folks, of 
which I had the honour to be accounted one, 
and the outer was for the caſual and ordinary ſort. 
It happened one day, however, as I was drawing 
the blanket to go in as uſual, the miſtreſs of the houſe 
pulled me haſtily by the coat, and whiſpered in my 
ear, Vou muſt not go in there to-day, Sir. Why 
ſo? (ſaid I in fome heat). I beg your pardon, Sir, 
(faid the woman) but indeed you can't be admitted. 
What the devil's the matter that I can't be admitted? 
(faid I ſwaggering.) Why, (ſaid the woman with 
F joy 
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joy in her countenance) the maſter and wardens of 
the Cord wainers- company do me the honour to dine 
with me to- dy, and I muſt keep my beſt parlour 
empty for their worſhips reception. I thought it 
indeed but decent to give place to that worthy body, 
and ſo was pacified. The company, upon hearing 
this ſtory, began to lay their heads together, to 
know who this gentleman was, which Dyer ob- 
ſerving, took that opportunity to ſlip away. | 


? 


— 


A VARICE MIS TAK EN. 


A YOUNG fellow, whoſe perſon was verß 


handſome, addrefied-a wealthy old widow, 
who after a little application conſented to have him, 
Boaſting of his ſucceſs amongſt his comrades, he 
ſpoke with the utmoſt contempt of the Jady, and 


profeſſed, that it was not her that he deſigned to 


marry, but her money. She had notice of this de- 
claration, and reſolved to be even with her pre- 


tended lover, Accordingly, on the wedding-day, ſhe 
_ dreſſed as gayly as if ſhe were really going to be 


made a bride, and hung a purſe of gold at her ſide, 
of which ſhe made an extraordinary uſe on the oc- 
caſion. She gave her hand to the deceiver with a 


| ſeeming alacrity; and he led her to the ceremony 


with the appearance of ſincere affection, while he 
was inwardly exulting with the hope of the rich prize 
that he was baſely betraying into his poſſeſſion. He 
went through his part, we may believe, without 
the leaſt heſitation; but it was quite otherwiſe with 
his partner, for when ſhe was deſired to repeat her's 


after the miniſter, ſhe continued ſome time ſilent, 


holding forth her purſe only. The parſon preſſing 


her to ſpeak, and demanding the reaſon of ſuch an 


odd behaviour, ſhe ſaid, Sir, the ſcoundrel, who 
V _ „„ ſtands 


— 


1 
&© ſtands here with me, is an impoſter, who comes 
not to eſpouſe me, as he has openly vowed, but my 
“ fortune, Here is its proxy, (pointing to the 
© guineas at her girdle) and he may perluade it te 
« contract with him, if he can; but I will by 
© no means intrude myſelf into the place of that 


* which is the beloved and real object of his purſuit. _ 
„This villain, who hates my perſon, would make 


& himſelf maſter of my eſtate, and bring me to 
* rat; I hope therefore you will juſtify my con- 
& duct, in diſappointing his vile intention, and 
why expoling | him to the ſhame he deſerves.” 
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__ cas ſaid he, Wh d— vou, doctor, as to 
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H E late reverend Baſil Kennet, was once 

chaplain in a ſhipof war; and as his place 
was to meſs with his brother officers, he found they 
were ſo addicted to the impiouvs and nonſenſical vice 
of ſwearing, that he thought it not becoming his 
character to continue any longer among them, unleſs 
he could prevail upon them to leave it off; but con- 
ceiying at the ſame time that any grave remonſtrance 
would have but little effect, he bethought himſelf of 


a ſtratagem which might anſwer his purpoſe. One 


of the company having entertained the reſt witha | 
ſtory agrecable enough in itſelf, but ſo interrupted 
and perplexed with damme! blood and wounds! 
and ſuch like ſhocking expletives as made it ex- 
tremely ridiculous, Mr. Kennet began a ſtory 
himſelf, which he made very entertaining and in- 
fr W but interlarded it with the words bottle, 
pet, and glaſs, at every ſentence. The gentlemen 


who was the moſt given to the ſilly vice, Rs * 


laughing at Mr. Kennet, with a great air of con- 


vou ß 
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your ftory it is well enough; but what the d- 

have we to do with your d—d bottle, pot, and glaſs? 
Mr. Kennet very calmly replied, Sir, I find you can 
obſerve what is ridiculous in me, which you cannot 

diſcover in yourſelf; and therefore you ought not to 

be offended at my expletives in diſcourſe any more 

than your own.—Oh, oh! d—me, parſon, I ſmoke 

you; you ſhall not hear me ſwear another oath: 

whilſt I am in your company: nor did he. 


te. 


THz Learned Country JUSTICE. © 


THE worſhipful Simon Simple, Fſq; one of his 
majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the county 

of Kent, being one day at dinner with much other 
company at the houſe of a neighbouring gentleman ; 
after dinner, their kind hoſt, imagining that they 
had not eaten heartily enough, demanded if any of 
the company would eat a ſlice of cold neat's tongue; 
but being anſwered in the negative by every perſon 

| preſent, *© Come, come, cries he, perhaps you only 
ſay ſo, ' becauſe it is not here; fetch the tongue, 
Thomas, and bring a ſlice of butter with it.“ — 
The ſervant obeys, but coming into the room, his 
foot ſlipped, and the tongue falling from the diſh, 
came rolling in before him, Whereupon the maſ- 
ter of the houſe began to [cold at Thomas for his 
careleſſneſs. On which the ſervant replies, You 
know, Sir, it was only lapſus linguz, and therefore 
no error of the mind.” This reply not only pro- 
duced his pardon, but ſet the company into a roar 
of the loudeſt applauſe. Mr. Simple, before-men- 
tioned, laughed as loud and as long as the beſt of 
them; though being quite ignorant that lapſus lin- 
guz, was Latin for a flip of the tongue, he could by” 
no means gueſs where the cream of the jeſt lay. De- 
EI | termined» 
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| j | termined, however, that ſo excellent a piece of wit, 
1 as he conceived it to be, ſhould not be thrown away 
f - upon. him; he was no ſooner come home, but he 
| | | informed his lady what a fine joke he had heard, 


= and that he was determined to play it off again as 
$f ſoon as poſſible. He therefore orders a ſhoulder of 
4 mutton to be roaſted, and ſet by, till it was cold; 
if and inviting a number of gentlemen to dine with 
lj him on the following day, he employed all the in- 
If tervening time in inſtructing his ſervant how to 
1 throw down the mutton, and make the Latin apo- 
fl logy,—which he conceived would produce excellent 
0 ſport. His company came at the time appointed, 
and, having dined, our worſhipful juſtice cries— 
W! * I am afraid, gentlemen, you have made but an 
indifferent dinner, will you eat a lice of cold mut- 
ton?” —— Being anſwered in the negative, he ſays, 
170 *« Come, come, I know you only ſay ſo, becauſe it 
| ' It is not here; Robert fetch, the mutton, and be 
ſure you bring a ſlice of butter with it.“ Robert 
1 obeys his orders, and blundering in at the door, let 
fall the mutton; on which the juſtice began to ſcold 
10 at him, and Robert (as before inſtructed) excuſes 
himſelf by ſaying, It was only ſlapſum flingum, 
and therefore no terror of the mind.” Which an- 
ſwer produced a moſt immoderate fit of laughter 
from the juſtice, who wondering that the company 
did not join in his mirth, exclaims, .**-Zounds, 
gentlemen, why don't you laugh; J am ſure that. 
Robert has made an excellent anſwer, and ſuch a 
one every body thought it, the other day at ſquire 
* ceman's; and to tell the truth, I had the ſhoulder 
of mutton roaſted on purpoſe to ſhow you the 
„ EH | . 
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The Tragical Story of a Gentleman that Shot 
EE: 647% his BRIDE. _ 
Gentleman having courted, and won the heart 
| of a moſt accompliſhed and agreeable young 

lady, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to 
whom ſhe was an only child. The old man had a 
fancy that they ſhould be married where he himſelf 
wes, 1n a village in Weſtmoreland, and made them 
ſet out while he was laid up with the ggut in Lon- 
-don. The bridegroom took only his man, and the 
bride her maid-ſervant. They had the moſt agree- 
able journey imaginable. to the place of marriage, 
from whence the bridegroom wrote the following 
letter to his wife's father; _ 


58 Sir, 15 2 3 ; 
| After a very pleaſant journey hither, we are 
preparing for the happy hour in which I am to 
„be your ſon. I aſſure you, the bride carries it in 
% the eye of the vicar who married you, much be- 
„ yond her mother; though he ſays, your open 
<< ſleeves, pantaloons, and ſhoulder knots, made a 
«© much better ſhew than the finical dreſs I am in. 
„However, 1 am contented to be the ſecond fine 
„ man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall make it very 
merry before night; becauſe I {hall write myſelf 


Ycur dutiful ſon, J. D. 


The bride gives her duty, and is as handſome 
c as an angel I am the happieſt man living.” 


The villagers were aſſembling about the church, 
and the happy couple took a walk in a private gar- 
den. The bridegroom's man knew his maſter eee 
| 5 . 5 leave 
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leave the place immediately after the weddi ing, and 


ſeeing him draw his piſtols the night before, took 
this opportunity to.go into his chamber and charge 


them, Upon their return from the garden, they 
went into his chamber; and after a little fond rail- 


lery on the ſubject of courtſhip, the lover took up a 


piſtol, which he knew he had unloaded the night 
before, and preſenting it to her, ſaid, with the moſt 


graceful air, whilſt ſhe looked pleaſed with his agree- 
able flattery : Now, madam, repent of all thoſe 
« cruelties you have been guilty of to me; conſi- 
« der, before you die, how often you have made a 
% poor wretch freeze under your caſement; you 


« ſhall die, you tyrant, yuu ſhall die, with all thoſe 
0 mer of death and deſtruction about you, 


% with that enchanting ſmile, thoſe killing ringlets 
of your hair.“ Give fire,” ſaid ſhe, ſaughing. 
He did ſo, and ſhot her dead ! Who can ſpeak his 


condition? but he bore it fo patiently, as to call up 
his man. The poor fellow enters, and his maſter 
lock'd the door upon him. Wil, ſaid he, did 
you charge theſe piſtols? he anſwered, Ves: upon 


which, he ſhot him dead with that remaining. After 
this, amidſt a thouſand broken ſobs, pietcing groans, 
and diſtracted motions, he writ the following leiter | 


to the father of his dead ee : 


5 Bir; | © 
. who two hours ago told: you n that 1 | 


„ the happieſt man alive, am now the moſt mi- 
«© ſerable. Your daughter is dead at my feet, killed 


„ by my hand, through a miſtake of my man's 
charging my piſtols, unknown to me. Him 7 


© I murdered for it: ſuch is my wedding-day. - 


cc will immediately follow her to the grave: 4 


s before I throw myſelf upon my ſword, I com- 
5 1 my diſtraction ſo far as to. explain my ſtory 
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cc to you. I fear my heart will not keep together 


ce till I have ſtabbed it. Poor good old man, re- 
< member, he that killed your daughter, died for it. 
In the article of death I give you my thanks, and 


* 


<< be poſſible, do not curſe me...“. 


„ pray for you, though I dare not for myſelf, If it 


8 
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Story of TRANQUILLITY; or, an 


Old Maid's Apology. 


T is not very difficult to bear that condition to 
which we are not condemned by neceſſity, but 


induced by obſervation and choice; and therefore 
1, perhaps, have never yet felt all the malignity, 


with which a reproach edged with the appellation 
old maid ſwells in ſome of thbſe hearts, in which it 


is infixed. I was not condemned in my youth to 
ſolitude, either by neceſſity or want, nor paſſed the 
_ earlier part of life without the flattery of courtſhip, 


and the joys of triumph. I have danced the round 
of gaiety amidſt the murmurs of envy and gratu- 
lations of applauſe, been attended from pleaſure to 


_ pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, and the vain, 


and ſeen my regard ſollicited by the obſequiouſneſs 


of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timidity of 


love. If, therefore, I am yet a ſtranger to the nuptial 


| happineſs, I ſuffer only the conſequences of my re- 
ſolves, and can look back upon the ſucceſſion of 
lovers, whoſe addreſſes I have rejected, without 


grief, and without malice. „ 
When my name firſt began to be inſcribed upon 
glaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous profeſſions 


of the gay Venuſtulus; a gentleman, who being the 
only ſon of a wealthy family, had been educated in 


the wantonneſs of expence, and ſoftneſs of effeminacy. 


He was beautiful in his perſon and eaſy in his addreis, 


and, 
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and, therefore ſoon gained upon my eye at an age 
when it is very little over- ruled by the underſtanding. 
He had not any power in himſeif of pleaſing or 
amuſing, but ſuplied his want of converſation by 
| treats and diverſions ; and his chief act of courtſhip 
was to. fill the mind of his miſtreſs with parties, 
__— rambles, muſic, and ſhows. We were often en- 
i. gaged in ſhort excurſions to gardens and feats, and I 
{114 Was for a while pleaſed with the care which Venuſ- 
J tuſus Ae veel, in ſecuring me from any appear- 
1 ance of danger, or poſſibility of miſchance. He 
WW never failed to recommend caution to his coachman, 
= or to promiſe the waterman a reward if he landed 
1 us ſafe; and his great care was always to return 
= by day-light for fear of robbers. This extraordinary 
4 ſolicitude was repreſented for a time as the effsct 
of his tenderneſs fœ me; but fear is too ſtrong 
for continual hypocriſy. . I' ſoon diſcovered that 
Venuſtulus had the cowardice as: well as elegance 
of a female. His imagination was perpetually 
clouded with terrors, and he could fearcely refrain 
from ſcreams and outcries at any accidental ſurprize. 
He durſt not @ter a room where a rat was heard 
behind the walnſcot, nor croſs a field where cattle * 
were friſking in the ſunſhine; the leaſt breeze that 
waved upon the river was a ftorm, and every 
clamour in the ſtreet was a cry of fire. . I have ſeen 
him loſe his colour woen my ſquierel had broke 
his chain, and was forced to throw water in his 
face on the ſudden entrance of a black cat. I was 
once obliged to drive away with my fan a beetle” 
that kept him in diftreſs, and chide off a dog that 
yelped at his heels, to whom he would gladly. 
have given up me to facilitate his own elcape. 
Women naiurally expect defence and protection 
from a lover or a huſband, and therefore you. will 


not think me eupable in refuſing a wretch, who 
would - | 
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„ 
would have burdened life with unneceſſary fears, 
and flown to me for that ſuccour, which it was his 


duty to have given, 


My next lover was F ungoſo, the ſon of a ſtock- 
jobbap whoſe viſits my friends, by the importunity : 


of perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fungoſo 


was indeed no very ſuitable companion, for having. 
been bred in a counting-houſe he ſpoke a language 


_ unintelligible in any other place. He had no 
deſire of any reputation but that of an acute prog- 


noſticator of the changes in the funds; nor had an 
means of railing merriment, but by telling how ſome- 


body was over-reached in a bargain by his father. 
He was, however, a youth of great ſobriety and 


prudence, and frequently informed us how carefully 
he would improve my fortune. I was in haſte to 
conclude the match, but was ſo much. awed by my 
parents, that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and might per- 
haps have been doomed for ever to the grollgels of 
i2norance, and the jargon of uſury, had not a fraud 
been diſcovered i in the ſettlement, .w 
from the perſecution of Sroveling pr 
niary impudence. 
[ was afterwards. fix months Vith any parti- | 


and pecu- N 


cular notice, but at l {t became the idol of the glit- 


tering Floſculus, who preſcribed the mode of em- 
broidery to all the fops of his time, and varied at 
pleaſure the cock ef eveiy hat, and the ſlecve of 
every coat that appeared in faſhionable aſſemblies. 

Floſculus made ſome impreſſion upon my heart by ” 


A compliment which ſew ladies can hear without 
_ emotion : he commended. my ſkill in dreſs, my 
judgment in ſuiting colours, and my art in diſpoſing 


ornaments, But Floſculus was too much engaged 
by his own elegance, to be ſufficiently. attentive to _ 
the duties of a lover. He expected to be repaid _ 


N his tribute, and away three days be- 


cauſe | 


ch ſet me free © 
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cauſe I neglected to take notice of a new coat, I 
ſoon found that Floſculus was rather a. rival than 
an admirer, and that we ſhould probably live in per- 
petual ſtruggle of emulous finery, and ſpend our lives 
in ſtratagems to be firſt in the faſhion. 

I had ſoon after the honour, at a feaſt, of at- 
tracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe hu- 
man beings whoſe only happineſs is to dine. Den- 
tatus regaled me with foreign varieties, told me 
of meaſures that he had laid for procuring the 
beſt cook in France, and entertained me with 
bills of fare, the arrangement of diſhes, and two 
ſauces invented by himſelf ; at length, ſuch is the 
uncertainty of human happineſs, [ declared my opi- 
nion too haſtily upon a pie made under his own di- 
rection; after which he grew ſo cold and negligent, 
that he was eaſily diſmiſſed. 

Many other Jovers, or pretended. lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead awhile in triumph. But two 
of them I drove from' me by diſcovering they had 

no taſte or knowledge in muſic ; three I diſmiſſed. 

r they were drunkards; two, becauſe they 
paid their addreſſes at the ſame time to other 
ladies; and fix, becauſe they attempted to influ- 
ence my choice by bribing my maid, Two more 
1 diſcarded at the fecond viſit for obſcene alluſions, 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter 
part of my reign I ſentenced two to perpetual 
exile, for offering me ſettlements by, which the 


children of a former marriage would have been in- 


| jured; four, for miſrepreſenting the value of their 
ſtates ; ; three for concealing their debts ; and one, 
for raiſing the rent of a decrepit tenant. ' 
After all that I have ſaid, the reproach aught not 
to be extended beyond the crime, or either ſex to be 
condemned, becauſe ſome women or men are indeli- 
cate or diſhoneft. 561% 
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was proſperous, they had doubled 
tremity of the great continent of Africa, called the 
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A Remarkable Stine of the Aſai of Two 
YA BROTHERS, a as | 


N the nian of the teen Lonvary io 
Portugueze carracks failed from Lifbon to 
Goa; a very great, rich, and flouriſhing colony 


of that nation in the Eaſt-Indies. There were 


no leſs than twelve hundred ſouls, mafiners, 


merchants, paſſengers, prieſts, and friars, on board 155 


one of theſe veſſels. The beg e Ivy" their voyage 
e Southern ex- 


Cape of Good Hape, and were ſhaping their courſe 
North-Eaſt, to the great continent of India, when 


ſome gentlemen on board, who having ſtudied geo- 


graphy and navigation (arts that reflect honour on 
the poſſeſſors) found in the latitude, in which they 
were then ſailing, a large ridge of rocks laid dowm 
in their ſea-charts, They had no ſooner made this 
diſccvery, than they acquainted the captain of the 
ſhip with the affair, deſiring him to communicate 
the ſame to the pilot; which requeſt he immediately 
gratified, recommending him to lie by in the 
night, and ſlacken, fail by day, until they ſhould 
be paſt the danger. It is a cuſtom always among 
tne. Portugueze, abſolutely to commit the failing 
part, or the navigation of the veſſel, to the pilot, 


__ whois anſwerable, with his head, for the ſafe con- 


du& or carriage of the king's ſhips, or thoſe belong- 
ing to private traders; and he is under no manner 
of direction from the captain, WhO commands in 
eyery other reſpect. A Þ 

he pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men, 
who think every hint given from others, in the way 


al their profeſſion, as derogatory from their under- | 
_ Randing, — it as an affront to be taught his art; 
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and, inſtead of complying with the captain's requeſt, 


actually crowded more ſail than the veſſel had carried 
beſore. They had not ſailed many hours, but juſt 


about the _ of day a terrible diſaſter befel Ec : 
which-would have been prevented if they had lain 
by. The ſhip ſtruck upon a rock. I leave to the 
reader's imagination, what a ſcene of horror this 


dreadful accident muſt occaſion among twelve hun- 
dred perſons, all in the ſame inevitable danger, be- 
holding, with fearful aſtoniſhment, that inſtantane- 
ous death, which now ftared them in the face! 
In tbis diſtreſs the captain ordered the pinnace 
to be launched, into which having toſſed a ſmall 
quantity of biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, 
he jumped himſelf, with nineteen others, who, with 


their ſwords, prevented the coming in of any more, 


leſt the boat ſhould ſink. In this condition they 
put off into the great Indian ocean, without a. 
compaſs to ſteer by, or any freſh water, but what . 
might happen to fall from the. heavens, whoſe 
mercy alone could deliver them. After they rowed 


four days, to and fro, in this miſerable ſituation, 


the captain, who had been for ſome time ſick and 
weak, died; this added, if poſlible, to their miſery ; 


for as they now fell into confuſion, every one 
would govern, and none would obey. This 


obliged them to ele. one of their own company- 
to command them, whoſe orders they implicitly. 


agreed to follow. This perſon propoſed to the 


company to draw lots, and to caſt every fourth 


man over. board ; as their ſmall ſtock of e ee 5 
was ſo far ſpent, as not to be able at a ans! ſhort /, 
allowance, to- ſuſtain life above three days 


onger. - 


They were ncw nineteen perſons in all; in this 

number were a friar and a carpenter, both of whom 

they would exempt, as the one was uſeful to So. 

folve and comfort them in their laſt 9 
g | an 
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and the other to repair the pinnace, in caſe of a leak 


or other accident. The ſame compliment they paid / 


to their new captain, he being the odd man, and 
his life of much conſequence. He refuſed this in- 


dulgence a great while, but, at laſt; they obliged him 


to acquieſce; ſo that there were four to die out of 
the ſixteen remaining perſons. 


The three firſt, after having confeſſed, and re- 


ceived abſolution, ſubmitted to their fats. The 
fourth, whom fortune condemned, was a Portugueze 
gentleman, that had a younger brother in the boat, 
who ſeeing him about to be thrown over board, 


moſt tenderly embraced him, and with tears in his 


eyes, beſought him to let him die in his room; en- 
forcing his arguments, by telling him, that he was 
a married man, and had a wife and children at 
Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſters, who abſolutely 
depended upon him: that as. for himſelf, he was 
ſingle and his life of no great importance; 'ne there- 
fore conjured him to ſuffer him to ſupply his place. 
The elder brother aſtoniſhed, and melting witn 
this generoſity, replied, * Phe fince the diviae pro- 
vidence had appointed him to ſuffer, it would be 
© wicked and unjuſt to permit any other to die for 
© him, eſpecially a brother to whom he was ſo in- 
* finitely obliged. The younger, perſiſting in his 
purpoſe, would take no denial: but, throwing him- 
ſelf on his knees, held his brother ſo fait, that 
the company could not diſengage them. Thus 
they diſputed for a while, the elder brother bidding 


him be a father to his children, and recommended 


his wife to his protection; and as he would inherit 


his eſtate, to take care of their common ſifters ; but 


all he could ſay could not make the younger deſiſt. 


T bis was a ſcene of tenderneſs, that mutt fill any 


, ſuſceptible of generous impreffions, with 
Pic 7. At — the conſtancy of the elder brother 
| GY - yielded 
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yielded « to the piety of the other; he acquieſced and 


ſuffered the gallant youth to ſupply his place, who 
being caſt into the ſea, and a good ſwimmer, ſoon 
got to the ſtern of the pinnace, and laid hold 'of the 
rudder with his right-hand, who being perceived by 


one of the ſailors, he cut off the hand with a cutlaſs; 
then dropping into the ſea, he caught again hold 


with his left, which received the ſame fate by a ſe- 


cond blow; thus diſmembered of both hands, he 


made a ſhift, notwithſtanding, to keep himſelf above 
water with his feet, and two ſtumps, which he held 
bleeding upwards. / 


This moving ſpectacle ſo raiſed the pity of the 


whole company, that they cried out he is but one 
© man, let us endeavour to ſave his life,” and he 
was accordingly. taken into the boat; where he had 
his hands bound up as well as the place and circum- 
ſtances would permit, They rowed all that night, 
and next morning, when the ſun aroſe, as if heaven 
would teward the gallantry and piety of this young 
man, they deſeried land, which proved to be the 
mountains Mozambique, in Africa, not far from 
@ Portugueze colony. ' hither they all ſafely ar- 


_ rived, where they remained, until the next ſhips 


| from Liſbon paſſed by, and carried them to Goa ;*at 
which.city Linſchotten, a writer of good credit and 


eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſeif ſaw them land, 


ſupped with the two brothers that very night, be- 
held the younger with his ſtumps, and had the Rory 
from both their mouths, as well as 5 from . reſt of 
the e 
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in vain. | . | 
In a ſhort time after, his houſe was fold, and the 


„„ 
The Reward of AvARIcE. 
HOnſieur Foſcue, one of the farmers general 
of the province of Languedoc in France, 


who had amaſſed a conſiderable wealth by grinding 


the faces of the poor within his province, and every 


other means however low, baſe, or cruel, by which 
he .rendered- himſelf univerſally hated, was one day 
ordered by the government to raiſe a conſiderable 
ſum : upon which, as an excuſe for not complying 


with the demand, he pleaded extreme poverty; but 
| ſeating leſt ſome of the inhabitants of Languedoc 


ſhould give information to the contrary, and his 
houſe ſhould be ſearched, he reſolved on hiding his 
treaſure in ſuch a manner, as to efcape the moſt ſtrict 


examination, For that purpoſe he dug a kind of cave 
in his wine cellar, which he made fo large and deep, 


that he uſed to go down to it with a ladder; at 
the entrance was a door with a ſpring-lock on it, 
which on ſhutting would faſten of itſelf. All at once 
Monſ. Foſcue was  mifling ; diligent. ſearch was 


made after him in every place; the ponds wers 


drawn, and every method, which human imagina- 
tion could ſuggeſt, was taken to find him, but all 


purchaſer beginning either to rebuild it, or to make 


fome alteration in it, the workmen diſcovered a door 
in the cellar, with a key in the lock, which he or- 


| dered to be opened, and on going down they found 
Monſ. Foſcue lying dead on the ground, with a 


candleſtick near him, but no candle in it, which he 
had eat: and on ſearching farther, they found the 
vaſt wealth that he had amaſſed. It is ſuppoſed 


that when Monſ. Foſcue went into his cave, the 
door by ſome accident ſhut after him, and being 
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out of the eall of any perſon, he periſhed for want 


If tood, He had gnawed the fleſh off both his arme, 
as is ſuppoſed for ſubſiſtence, Thus did this raiſer 


die in the midſt of his treaſure, to the ſcandal of - . 


himſelf, and to the 5 of the ſtate, | 
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Tur COMICAL PUNISHMENT. 


. twenty years ago, an honeſt ſober lad 


was put apprentice to a mercer on Ludgate- 
hl. The maſter obſerving him diligent in his bu- 
lineſs, and civil in his deportment, repoſed in him 
an intire confidence, left his whole trade to bis di- 
rection, and gave him liberty at any time to ſpend 
an evening among his friends, which had liked to 


have proved fatal. One night a woman picked him 


up in Fleet-ſtreet, and prevailed upon'him to take 
her home with him. After they had been in bed (in 


the ſhop) about an hour, he put a crown in her 


hand, 400 deſired her to go away, which ſhe poſi- 
tively refuſed, unleſs he would cut her off enough 


fatin to make her a gown and coat; nay, ſwore, if 


he would give her twenty guineas, ſhe would not 


ſtir without a ſuit of cloaths: He reaſoned, threatened, 
and entreated, but to no purpoſe, The diſpute con- 2 
tinued til] the ſhop-porter knocked at the door to 
take goods that were ordered out early, He was 
now at his wits end; at laſt concluded to let the 
fellow into the ſecret ; accordingly told him the 
ſtory; the porter perſuaded, but in vain, At laſt 
clapped his handkerchief into her mouth at un- 
awares, tied her hands and feet ' together, put her 
into his ſack naked as ſhe was, which, hoiſting on his 

| back, carried toFleet-market ; ſeeing a cart of peaſe 


With nobody near it, toſſed up his burden, and 


ſneaked off. The owner of the cart coming ſoon 
| after, 
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after, flung down the ſack upon the ſtones, crying, 


*© hog but among my peaſe? Upon opening the 
fack, the poor wretck was almoſt expiring for want 
of breath. When the porter brought this account, 
the apprentice! gave him her cloaths ſhe had 
left, and three guineas he had offered her for his 
pains. 33 e 
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had a faithful and laborious wife, who, by 
er trugality and induſtry, had laid by her as much 
money as purchaſed her a ticket in a late lottery. 
She had hid this very: privately in the bottom of a 

trunk, and had given her number to a friend and 


A POOR idle drunken weaver in Spital-Fields 


confidant, who had promiſed to keep the ſecret and 


bring her news of the ſucceſs. The poor adven- 
turer chanced one day to go abroad, when her care- 
leſs huſband, ſuſpecting ſhe: had ſaved ſome money, 
ſearches every corner, till at length he finds this 
ſame ticket, which he immediately ſeizes, ſells, and 
ſquanders away the money, without the wife ſuſ- 
pecting any thing of the matter. A day or two af- 


terwards, this friend, who was a woman, comes and 
brings the wife word, that ſhe had a prize of five 


hundred pounds. The poor creature, overjoyed, 
flies up ſtairs to her huſband, who was then at work, 
and deſires him to leave his: loom for that evening, 
and come and drink _ with a friend of his and her's 
below. The man received this chearful invitation 
as bad huſbands: ſometimes do, and, after a croſs 
word, told her he would not come. His wife with 
tenderneſs renewed her importunity, and at length 
ſaid to him, My love, TI have” within theſe few 
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months, unknown! to you, ſcraped together as much 
money as has bought us a ticket in the lottery ; and 
now here is Mrs. Quick. come to. tel] me, that 
it is come up this morning a five hundred pound 
prize.” The huſband replies immediately, «You lie, 
you ſlut, you have nonticket, for I have fold it.” 

The poor woman, upon this, fainted: away in a fit, 
recovered, and immediately run diſtracted. As ſhe 
bad no defign to defraud her huſband, but was 

willing only to participate in his good fortune, every 


one will naturally pity her, but, think her huſband's 
e e but e 4 
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Inflancex of True and Falſe CourAGE.. 


\ URING. Oliver Gains proteQorſhip, a 

noiſy young officer, who had been bred in 
+rance, came to the ordinary at the Black Horſe in. 
Holborn, where the perſon that uſually prefided at 
table was a rough old-faſhioned gentleman, who, 
according to the. cuſtom of thoſe times, had: been 
bath major and preacher of a regiment; | The young 
officer Was venting ſome nev -fangled nations, and 
ſpeak ing, in his gaiety, againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The major, at firſt, only deſired him 
to (peak more reſpectfully of one for whom all the 
company bad an honour; but finding him run on 
in his extravagance, began to reprimand him in a 
more ſerious manner. Young man, ſaid he, do 
not abuſe your maſter while you are eating his 
bread. Conſider whole air you breathe, whoſe pre- 
ſence you are in, and who it is that gave you the 
power of that very ſpeech, which you make uſe of 
to his diſhonour.” Ine young fellow, who thought 
to turn matters to a jeſt, afked him, If he was 
Song to preach ? but at the lame time delued him 
to 


K upp 2 
to take care what he ſaid, when he ſpoke to a man 
of honour,” ** A man of honour ! ſays the major: 
tbou art an infidel and a blaſphemer, and I ſhall uſe 
thee as ſuch.” At length the quarrel ran fo high, 
that the young officer challenged the major. Upon 
their coming into the garden, the old fellow ad- 
viſed his antagoniſt to conſider the place into which 
one paſs might drive him ; but finding him grow 
upon him to a degree of ſcurrility, as believing the 
advice proceeded from fear: Sirrah,“ ſays he, 
« if a thunderbolt does not ſtrike thee dead, before 
I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for 
thy prophaneneſs to thy maker, and thy ſagcineſs to 
his ſervant.” Upon this he drew his ſword, and 
cried with a loud voice, © The ſiuord of the Lord 
and of Gideon; which fo terrified our young gen- 
- tleman, that he was immediately diſarmed, and 
throw upon his knees. In this poſture he begged 
for life, which the major refuſed to grant, before. he 
had aſked pardon for his offence in a ſhort extem- 
pore prayer, which the major dictated upon the ſpot, 
and which his proſelyte repeated after him, in the 
preſence of the whole ordinary, that were now - 
gathered about them in the garden, 
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rage, lie theſe to ſerious miſchiefs lead. 4 


URING the hard froſt, in the year 1740» 

four young gentlemen of conſiderable rank 

rode into an inn, near one of the principal avenues 
to the city of London, at eleven o'clock at night 
without any attendant ; and having. expreſſed. ſome 
concern about their horſes, and overlooked the pro- 
viſion that was made for them, called for a room, 
ordering wine and tobacco to be brought i in, and de- 
claring that as they were to ſet out very early in 
the morning, it was not worth while to go to bed. 
Before the waiter returned, each of them had laid 
a pocket piſtol upon the table, which when he en- 
tered they appeared very ſolicitous to conceal, and 
affe cted ſome confuſion at the ſurpriſe. They per- 
ceived with great ſatisfaction that the fellow was 
alarmed at his diſcovery; and having, upon various 
pretences, called bim often into the room, one of 
them con: rived to pull out a maſk with his hand- 
kerchief from the pocket of a horſeman's coat. They 
diſcourſed in dark and ambiguous terms, affected 
a buſy and anxious circumſpection, urged the man 
(ſten to drink, and ſeemed defirous to render him 
ſubſervient to ſome purpoſe which they were unwil- 
ling to diſcover. They endeavoured to conciliate 
his good will by extravagant commendations of his 
| dexterity and diligence, and encouraged him to fa- 
miliarity, by aſking him many queſtions. He was, 
however, ſtil] cautious and reſerved ; one of them, 
therefore, pretending to have known his mother, 
put a crown into his hand, and ſoon after took an 
opportunity. to aſk him at what hour the * _ 
| | let 
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cet out in the morning, whether it was full, and if "I 


it was attended by a guard. 


The waiter was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; 


and, though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved to 
diſcover the ſecret. Having evaded the queſtions 
with as much art as he could, he went to his ma- 


ſter, Mr. Spiggot, who was then in bed, and ac- 


quainted him with what he had obſerved. 
Mr. Spiggot immediately got up, and held a con- 
ſultation with his wife what was ta be done. She 


adviſed him to ſend immediately for the conſtable, | 
and ſecure them : but he conſidered, that as this 


would probably prevent a robbery, it would deprive 
him of an opportunity to gain a conſiderable ſum, 
which he would become intitled to upon their con- 
viction, if he could apprehend them. after the fact; 
he therefore very prudently called up four of his 
hoſtlers that belonged to the yard, and having com- 


municated his ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them _ 


to enliſt under his command as an eſcort to the 
coach, and to watch the motions of the highway- 
men as he ſhould direct. But mine hoſt alſo wiſely 
conſidering, tha: this expedition would be attended 
with. certain expence, and that the profit which he 
expected was ſomewhat doubtful, acquainted the 
paſſengers with their danger, and propoſed. that a 
guard ſhould be hired by a voluntary contribution; 
_ a propoſal to which, (upon a ſight of the robbers 


through the window) they readily agreed. Spiggot 


was now ſecured: againſt pecuniar loſs at all events. 


About three o'clock, the knights of the frolic, with - 


infinite ſatisfaction, beheld five paſſengers, among 


whom there was but one gentleman, ſtep into the 


coach with the aſpe& of criminals going to execu- 


tion; and enjoyed the ſignificant ſigns which paſſed 
between them and the landlord, enn the pre- 


cautions taken for their defence, 
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As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed 
highwaymen paid their reckoning in : haſte, - 


and called for their horſes: care had already been 


taken to ſaddle them; for it was not Mr. Spiggot's 
deſire that the n eee ſhould go far before they 


executed their purpoſe; and as ſoon as they de- 


partee he prepared to follow them with his poſſe. 


He was indeed greatly ſurpriſed to ſee them turn the 
contrary way when they went out of the inn yard; 
but he ſuppoſed the 74 woke chuſe to take a ſmall 
eircle to prevent fuſpicion, as they might eaſily 
overtake the coach whenever they would : he deter- 
mined, however, to keep behind them ; and there- 


fore, inſtead of going after the coach, followed 


them at a diſtance, till, to his utter diſappointment, 


he ſaw them perſiſt in a different rout, and at length 


turn into an inn in Piccadilly, where ſeveral ſer- 
vants in livery appeared to have been waiting for 
them, and where his curioſity was ſoon l 
with their characters and names. 


In the mean time the coach proceeded « on its jour= 


, ney. The panic of the paſſengers increaſed upon 


perceiving that the guard which they had hired did 
not come up; and they began to accuſe' Spiggot, 


of having betrayed res to the robbers for a ſhare of 


the booty : they could not help looking every mo- 
ment from the window, though it was ſo dark that 
nà waggon could not have been ſeen at the diſtance 
of twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken fora man 


and horſe, the noiſe of the vehicle in which they 


rode was believed to be the trampling of purſuers, 
and they expected every moment to hear the coach 
man commanded to ſtop, and to ſee a piſtol thruſt 
in among them, with the dreadful injunction, „De- 
« liver your money.” 

It happened that when the edach/ was got about 
two . out of town, it was overtaken by a horſe- 


* 
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man who rode very hard, and called out with great 
eagerneſs to the driver to ſtop. The wife of the 
gentleman in the coach was ſo terrified, that ſhe 
funk down from her ſeat; and he was ſo much con- 


vinced of his danger, ſo touched at her diſtreſs, and 
ſo incenſed againſt the ruffian who had produced it, 


that, without uttering a word, he drew a piſtol from 


his pocket, and ſeeing the man parley with the 


coachman, who had now ſtopped his horles, he ſhot 
him dead upon the ſpot. 

The man, however, who had Shs fallen the 
victim of a frolic, was ſoon known to be the ſervant 
of a lady who had paid earneſt for the vacant place 


in the ſtage ; and, having been by ſome accident 
delayed till it was ſet out, had followed it in a hack- 


ney coach, and ſent him before her to detain it till 


ie came 


The next day, while the bucks were entertaining. 


a-polite circle at White's, with an account of the 


farce they had played the night before, news ar- 


Fived of the cataſtrophe. A fuddea confuſion co- 
vered every countenance ; and they remained ſome 


time filent, looking upon each other, N 9+ - 


cuſed, reproached and condemned. 
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| $tory of HALL the COMEDIAN. 


HE late Mr, John Hall was one day ſtand- | 
at a coffee-houſe door in the neighbour- 


hood of t. James's, with Mr. Quin, and plaving 
with a little dog he frequently carried under his 
arm: when his grace my lord duke of „ who 


had been a patron of Mr. Hall's, was juſt ſtepping 
into his chariot. After receiving the comedian's 
ſalutes, and obſerving he had got a han ſome 
; little puppſ, ch Mr. Hall innocently 9 
5 66 es, | 
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© Yes, pleaſe your grace, he's one of king Charles's - 
breed ;” the chariot now began to move, and Mr. 
Quin turning about to poor Hall, (who never 
dreamt he had been guilty of any error) with his 
uſual affectation and ſurlineſs, cried, © Why you 
blockhead, do you know that you have affronted 
my lord duke ? hadn't you brains enough to re- 
member that he's a grandſon of king Charles's him- 
ſelf,” Mr. Hall now recollected his miſtake, and 
fearing he might incur the duke's diſpleaſure, ran 
immediately after the chariot, and coming, at 
length, blowing up to the window, began to apolo- 
gize for his expreffion, and concluded with, I 
hope your grace won't be offended at what was in- 
advertently ſaid, for I aſſure, your grace, I did 
not remember your father was à baſtard of king 


 Charles's.” 
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- The ANCHORITE and ANGEL ; or, a Vindication 
3; of Providence. 5 


„ | 
AN holy Anchorite being in a wilderneſs, among 
11 other contemplations, began admiring, the 
method of providence, who out of cauſes Which 
| ſeem bad to us produceth oftentimes good effects; 
how he ſuffers virtuous, loyal and religious men to 
be oppreſſed, ' and others to proſper. As he was 
tranſported with theſe ideas, a godly young man 

appeared to him: father, ſaid he, I know your 

thoughts are diſtracted, and J am ſent to quiet them, 
E "if you will accompany me a few daysr 
you ſhall return very well fatisfied of thoſe doubts 
which now encumber your mind. So going along, 
with him, they went to paſs over a deep river, 
_whereon there was a narrow- bridge; and meeting 
with another paſſenger, the young man joſtled him 


— 


into the water, and drowned him. The old Ancho- 
rite. being much aſtoniſhed thereat, would have left 
him; but his guide ſaid, father be not amazed, be- 
cauſe I ſhall give you good reaſons for what I do, 
and ycu ſhall fee ſtranger things than this before 
you and I part; but at laſt I ſhall ſettle your judg- 
ment, and put your mind in full repoſe. So going 
that night to lodge in an inn where there was a crew 
of banditti, and debauched ruffians, the young man 
ſtruck into their company, and revelled with them 
till the morning, while the Anchorite ſpent moſt of 
the night in numbering his beads; but as ſoon as 
they were departed thence, they met with ſome 
officers who went to apprehend that crew of ban- 
ditti they had left behind them. The next day they 
came to a gentleman's houſe, which was a fair place, 
where they received, all the courteous. hoſpitality. 
that could be; but in the morning as they parted, 
there was a child in a cradle, which was the only 
ſon of the gentleman; and the young man ſpying his 
opportunity, ſtrangled the child, and ſo got away. 
The third day they came to another inn, where the man 
of the houſe treated them with all the civility that 
could be, and gratis; yet the young man embezzled 
a ſilver goblet, and carried it away in his pocket, 
which ſtill increaſed the amazement of the Ancho- 
rite. The fourth day in the evening they came to 
lodge at another inn, where the hoſt was very ſul- 
len, and uncivil to him, exacting much more than 
the value of what they had ſpent; yet at parting the 
young man beſtowed upon him the filver goblet he 
had ſtolen from the hoſt, who had uſed them ſo 
kindly. The fifth day they made towards a very rich 
town; . but. ſome miles before they came at it, they _ 
met with a merchant at the cloſe of the day, who 
had a great charge of money about him ; and aſking. 
the next paſſage to the town, the young man put him 
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in a clean contrary way. The Anchorite and his guide 
being come to the town, at the gate they ſaw a devil, 
who lay as it were centinel, but he was aſleep: 
they found alſo both men and women at ſund 
kinds of ſports, ſome dancing, others ſinging, with 
divers ſorts of revellings. They went afterwards to 
a convent of Capuchins, where, about the gate, they 
found legions of devils laying ſiege to that monaſtery, - 
yet they got in and lodged that night. Being awaked 
the next morning, the young man came to that cell 
where the Anchorite was lodged, and told him, I 
know your heart is full of horror, and your head full 
of contuſion, aſtoniſhments, and doubts, from what 

ou have ſeen ſince the firſt time of our affociation, 

But know, I am an angel ſent from heaven to rec- 
tify your judgment, as alſo to correct a little your 
curioſity in reſearches of the ways and acts of Pro- 
vidence too far; for though ſeparately they feem 
ſtrange to the ſhallow-apprehenfion of man, yet con- 
junctly they all tend to produce good effects. 
- Phe man which I tumbled into the river 4 1 2 5 
act of Providence; for he was going upon a mif- 
chievous deſign, that would have damnified not only 
his on ſou), but deſtroyed the party againſt whom 
it was intended; therefore I prevented it. 
Ide cauſe why I converſed all night with that 
erew of rogues, was alſo an act of Providence, for 
they intended to go a, robbing all that night; 
but I kept them there purpoſely till the next morn- 
— that the hand of juſtice might ſeize upon 
them. a — „ Lhe | Uh! „ 
Touching the kind hoſt from whom I took a 
iwer goblet, and the clowniſh or knaviſh hoft to 
whom I pare it; Jer this demonſtrate to you, that 
good men are liable to croſſes and loſſes, whereof 
bad men oftentimes reap the benefit; but it com- 
monly produceth patience in the one, and pride in 
the other.. „„ 1 5 / 


. „ 4+ 
Concerning that noble gentleman whoſe child I 
ftrangled after fo courteous an entertainment, know, 
that alſo was an act of Providence; for the gentle- 
man was ſo indulgent and doating on that child that 
it leflened his love to heaven; ſo I took away the 
cauſe. . | 1 FR. 
- Touching the merchant whom I miſguided on 
his way, it was likewiſe an act of Providence; for 
had he gone the direct way to this town, he had 
been robbed, and his throat cut; therefore I pre- 
ſerved him by that deviation, 1 
No concerning this great luxurious city, whereas 
we ſpied out one devil who lay aſleep without the 
gate, there being ſo many about this poor convent; 
you muſt confider, that Lucifer being already aſ- 
ſured of that riotous town by corrupting their man- 
ners every day more and more, he needs but one 
centinel to ſecure it: but for this holy place of re- 
tirement, this monaſtery inhabited by ſo many de- 
vout fouls, who ſpend their whole lives in acts of 
mortification, as exerciſes of piety and penance, 
he hath brought ſo many legions to . beleaguer 
them; yet he can do no good upon them, for they 
+ bear up againſt him moſt undauntedly, and maugre 
all his infernal power and ftratagems”  _ 
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r THE GAMES TER. o 
Ar Tunbridge, in the year 1715, a gentleman, | 


whoſe name was Hedges, made a very brilliant 
appearance; he had been married about two years 
to a young lady of great beauty and large fortune; 
they had one child, a boy, in whom they beftowed 
all that affection which they could ſpare from each 
. other He knew nothing of gaming, nor ſeemed to 
have the leaſt paſſion for play ; but he was unac- 
e . quainted 
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to bett at the tables for trifling ſums, and his ſoul 


took fire at the proſpect of immediate gain; he was 
ſoon ſurrounded with ſharpers, who with calmneſs 
lay in ambuſh for his fortune, and coolly took ad- 
vantage of the precipitancy of his paſſions. . | 

His lady perceived the ruin of her family ap- 


proaching, but at firſt, without being able to form 


any ſcheme to prevent it. She adviſed with his bro- 


ther, Who at that time was poſſeſſed of a ſmall fel- 
lowſhip in Cambridge, It was eaſily ſeen, that 
whatever paſſion. took the lead in her huſband's 
mind, ſeemed to be there fixed unalterably; it was 


determined therefore, to let him purſue fortune, 


but previouſly. take meaſures to prevent the e 


ſuits being fatal. 


Accordingly every night this gentleman was a 
conſtant attender at the hazard tables; he under- 
| ſtood neither the arts of ſharpers, nor even the 

allowed ſtrokes of a connoiſſeur, yet ſtill he played. 
The conſequence is obvious; he loſt his eſtate, his 


equipage, his wife's jewels, and every other move- 
able that could be parted with, except a repeating 
watch. His agony upon this occaſion was inex- 
preſſible; ; he was even mean enough to aſk a gentle - 
man, who ſate near, to lend him a few pieces, in 


order to turn his fortune; but this prudent game- 
ſter, who plainly ſaw there were no expectations of 
being repaid, refuſed to lend a farthing, alledging a 


former reſolution againſt lending. Hedges was at 


laſt furious with the continuance of ill ſucceſs; and 
pP illing out his watch, aſked if any perſon in eom- 
u, would ſet him ſixty guineas upon it: the 


company were ſilent. He then demanded fifty; ſtill 
no anſwer: he ſunk to forty, thirty, twenty; find- 
ing the company ſtill without anſwering, he cried 


out BY G--d it ſhall Never go for leſs, and daſhed it _ 
* 


quainted with his own * he began by degree? 
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againſt the floor, at the ſame time, attempting to 
daſn out his brains againſt the marble chimney- 

ene. . OT 3 14 
K The laſt act of deſperation immediately excited 
the attention of the whole company; they inſtantly 
gethered round, and prevented the effects of his paſ- 
ſion; and after he again became cool, he was per- 
mitted to return home, with ſullen diſcontent, to his 
wife. Upon his entering her apartment, ſhe re- 
ceived him with her uſual tenderneſs and ſatisfac-. 
tion; while he anſwered her careſſes with contempt 
and ſeverity; his diſpoſition being quite altered with 
his misfortunes. But my dear Jemmy, ſays his 
wife, perffaps you don't know the news I have to 
tell ; my. mamma's old uncle'is dead, the meſſenger 
is now in the houſe, and you know his eſtate is ſet- 
tled upon you.” This account ſeemed only to en- 
creaſe his agony; and looking angry at her, cried, 
There you lie, my dear, his eſtate is not ſettled upon 
me. T beg your pardon, ſays ſhe, I really thought 
it wax, at leift you have always told me ſo.” No, 
returned he, as ſure as you and I are to be miſe- 
rable here, and our children beggars hereafter, I have 
ſold the reveifion of it this day, and have loſt every 


farthing I got for it at the hazard table. What, 1 


all,” replied the lady. Ves, every farthing, returned 
he, and I owe a thouſand pounds more than I have 
to pay. Thus ſpeaking, he took a few frantic ſteps 
acroſs the room. When the lady had a little en- 
joyed his perplexity, No, my dear, cried ſhe, 
you have loſt but a trifle, and you owe, nothing ; our 
brother and 1 have taken care to prevent the effects 
of your raſhnefs, and are actually the perſons Who 
have won your fortune; we employed proper per- 
ſons for this purpoſe, who brought their winnings 
to me; your money, your equipage, are in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, and here I return them to you, from EE 


a 


they ware unjuſtly taken; I only aſk permiſſion to 


keep my jewels, and to keep you, my greateſt jewel, 


from ſuch dangers for the future,” Her prudence 


had the proper effect, he ever after retained. a ſenſe 


of his former follies, and never played for the 


— 


ſmalleſt ſums, even for amuſement. 
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The Polly of DrsconTENT. 


AM inclined to think that the misfortunes, as 


they are termed, of life, are not ſo often owing 
to the want of care, as the having too much, and 


being over-ſollicitous to acquire, what nature, the 
great ſubſtitute of heaven, would effect for us, if we 
would be contented to follow her dictates, The 
brutes, led on by that inward impulſe we call in- 


ſtinct, never err in their purſuit of what is good for 
them ; but man, enlightened by reaſon, and parti- 


cular marks of Providence, which diſtinguiſhes him 
from the reſt of beings, obſfinately reſuſes to 


be conducted to happineſs, and travels towards 
miſery with labour and fatigue. * T would be abſurd 
to ſay a rational creature would voluntarily chuſe 
miſery, but we too frequently do it blindly. Every 


thing, as the philoſophical emperor obſerves, is 
fancy; but as that fancy is in our own, power to 


govern, we are juſtly puniſhed, if we ſuffer it to 


wander at will; or induſtriouſly ſet it to work to 


deceive us into uneaſineſs. The moſt ſure and 


_ ſpeedy way to detect any mental impoſtor, is by 


- ſoliloquy or ſelf- examination, in the way laid down 


by our great reſtorer of autient learning: if aur 
fancy ſtands the teſt of this mirror, which repre- 


ſeats all objects in their true colours, *tis genuine, 


and may be accepted by the mind with ſafety; but 
if it recedes from the tryal, or changes in the at- 


tempt, 
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tempt, - tis ſpurious, and ought” to be tejefted, Y | 
This will inform us that the great miſtake of man- 


kind in their Tal after happineis, is caſting their 
looks at a di 


around them. 
At Iſpan in Perſia, there lived a young man of a 


noble family and great fortune, named Achmet, 


who from his infancy ſhewed the earlieft ſigns of a 
reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit; and though by nature en- 


dowed with an underſtanding ſuperior to any of his. 


age, was led away with every guſt of paſſion to pre- 
cipitate himſelf into the greateſt dangers, After 
having alittle experienced the misfortunes that accrue 


from ſuch a diſpoſition, he became ſomewhat more 


diffident of his own abilities, and determined to take 
the advice of thoſe who had been more converſant 


with human nature, how to proceed for the future. 


There dwelt not far from the city, in a little. cell 
among a ridge of mountains, an old hermit, who 
many years before had retired from the world to 


that place, to ſpend the reſt of his days in prayer 


and contemplation. This good man became ſo fa- 
mous through the country for his exemplary life, 


that if any one had any uneaſineſs of mind, he im- 
mediately went to Abudah, (for ſo he was called) 


and never failed of receiying conſolation, in the 
deepeſt affliction, from his prudent counſel ; which 
made the ſuperttitious imagine, that there Was a 
charm in the ſound of his words to drive away de- 
ſpait and all her gloomy attendants. Hither Achmet 


repaired, and as he was entering a grove near the 


ſage's habitation, met, according to his wiſhes, the 
venerable recluſe ; he proftrated himſelf before him, 
and with figns of the utmoſt anguiſh, „ Behold, 
„ ſaid he, 0 divine Abudah. favourite of our 


= l nee en Allha, by diſ- 
0 5 . N be tributing 


ance for lands of paradiſe, whilſt the 
proſpect, ſo much ſought after, blooms unbeheld 
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es e Waking the balm of comfort to the diſtreſſed, 


« behold the moſt miſerable of mortals,” He was 
going on, when the old man, deeply affected with 


his lamentations, interrupted him, and taking him 


by the hand, * Riſe, my ſon, ſaid he, let me 
% know the cauſe of thy misfortunes, and whatever 
de is in my power ſhall be done to reftore thee to 
„ tranquility.” “ Alas! replied Achmet, how can 


„I be reſtored to that which I never yet poſſeſſed! 
© for know, thou enlightened judge of the faithful, 


« IJ never have ſpent an eaſy moment that I can re- 
tc member, ſince reaſon firſt dawned upon my mind ; 

4 hitherto, even from my cradle, a thouſand fancies 
ce have. attended me through life, and are conti- 
„ nually, under the falſe appearances of happineſs, 
66 deceiving me into anxiety, whilſt others are en- 
« joying the moſt undiſturbed repoſe. Tell me 
then, I conjure thee by the holy temple of Mecca, 
& from whence thy prayers have been fo often car- 
„ ried to Mahomet by the minifters of Paradiſe, by 
« what method 1 may arrive, if not at the ſacred. 


„ tranquility thou enjoyeſt, yet at the harbour 


« of ſuch earthly peace as the holy Koran hath pro- 
« miſed to all thoſe that obey its celeſtial precepts ; 
4% for ſure the damn'd, whoremove alternately from 
c the different xx tremes of chilling froſts and 
& ſcorching flames, cannot ſuffer greater torments 
« than I undergo at preſent,” Abudah perceiving 
that a diſcontented mind alone was the ſource of 
the young man's troubles: Be comforted, my fon, 
“ ſaid he, for a time ſhall come, by the will of 
ce heaven, when thou ſhalt receive the reward of 


„ a true believer and be freed from all thy mis- 


& fortunes; but thou muſt ſtill undergo many 
„ more, before thou caſt be numbered with the 
«truly happy. Thou enquireft of me where hap- 
40 pineſs dwels. Look round the world, and fee 


in how many different ſcenes ſhe has taken up 


Pn 


„„ -. «< 


| _ wer reſidence; ſometimes, though very rarely, in 
esc a palace: often in a cottage. The philoſopher's 


e caye of retirement, and the ſoldier's tent amidſt 
dc the noiſe and dangers of war, are by turns her 
c habitation; the rich man may ſee her in his trea- 
| © ſures, and the beggar in his wallet. In all theſe 
-.< ſtations ſhe is to be found, but in none altogether. 

Go then and ſeek thy fortune among the various 
'<. ſcenes of the world, and if thou ſhouldſt prove 
„ unſucceſsful. in this probationary - expedition, 
„ return to me when ſeven years are expired, when 
| c the paſſions of youth begin to ſubſide, and I will 
„ ** inftruct thee by a religious emblem, which our 
< great prophet ſhewed me in a dream, how to ob- 
<< tain; the end of all thy wiſhes.” Achmet, not 
underſtanding Abudah's meaning, left him as dif- 
_ contented as he came, and returned to Iſpan with 
a full reſolution of gratifying every inclination of 
_ pleaſure and ambition, imagining one of theſe muſt 
be the road to felicity. Accordingly he gave up 
his firſt years entirely to thoſe enjoyments which 
_enervate both body and, mind; but finding at length 
no real ſatis faction in theſe, but rather diſeaſes and 
diſappointments, he changed his courſe of life, and 
followed the dictates of avarice, that was continu- 
ally offering to his eyes external happineſs ſeated on 
2 throne of gold. His endeavours ſucceeded, and 
by the aſſiſtance of fortune he became the richeſt 
ſubject of the eaſt, Still ſomething was wanting. | 
Power and honour preſented themſelves to his view, 
and wholly engaged his attention, Theſe defires did 
not remain long unſatisfied, for by the favour of the 
Sophy he was advanced to the higheſt dignities of 
the Perſian empire. But alas! he was ſtill never 
the nearer to the primary object of his moſt ardent 
wiſhes! fears, doubts, and a thouſand different 
Anxxieties that attend the Skt perpetually haunted 
N 49 | 7 55 him, 
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him, and made him ſeek again the calm retirement of 
2 rural life: nor was the latter productive of any 
more comfort than the former ſtations. In ſhort, 
being diſappointed, and finding happineſs in no one 
condition, he ſought the hermit a ſecond time, to 
complain of his fate, and claim the promiſe he had 
received before the beginning of his adventures. 
Abudah ſeeing his diſciple return again after the 
ſtated time, ſtill diſcontented, took him by the hand, 
and ſmiling upon him with an air of gentle reproof, 
cc Achmet, ſaid he, ceaſe to blame the fates for the 
de uneaſineſs which ariſes alone from thy own breaſt ; 
« behold, ſince thou haſt performed the taſk T en. 
« joined, in order to make thee; more capable of 
de following my future inſtructions, I will unfold 
*, to thee the grand myſtery of wiſdom, by which 
* ſhe leads her votaries to happineſs, See (ſaid he, 
© pointing to a river in which ſeveral His © ſwans 
« were eagerly ſwimming after their own ſhadows 
in the ſtream) thoſe filly birds imitate, mankind ; 
5 they are in purſuit of that which their own motion 
puts to flight: behold others, which have tired 


„ themſelves with their unneceflary labours, and 


« ſiiting ſtill, are in poſſeſſion of what their utmoſt 
* endeayours could never have accompliſhed, Thus 
©. my ſon, happineſs is the ſhadow of contentment, 
and reſts or moves for ever r with its original, aha 
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PLEASURE and ral ru. A began, 
ETSOUGHT I was all of a ſudden con- 


veyed into a far diſtant country, where there 

was a prodigious concourſe of peopſe of all ranks 
and conditions. There ſtood upon the brow of a 
hill, which ſtretched itſelf along a ſpacious plain, a 
wegnificent e dedicate: to two deities, h 
| wete 
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were generally at variance. One was clothed in 4 
flowing mantle of ſcarlet ſattin, interwoven with. 
flowers, and ſpangled with gold and diamonds ; ſhe 
had gaiety and vivacity in all her motions, and her 
eyes T arkled with+fire; the fat careleſsly upon a 
couch, under a, canopy ſupported by little ſmiling 
boys; and a fountain ſtreamed from her feet, that 
had this peculiar quality, the more that people 
drank of it, the more thirſty they grew; this was 

the goddeſs of Pleaſure. - The other ' deity who lat 
at ſome diſtance from her, made a very different im- 
preſſion on me; ſhe was dreſſed in a robe of plain 
white ſilk, with her hair in ringlets, playing about 
her ſhoulders: her air was ſerene and compoſed, be- 
tween languiſhing and lively: ſhe had a chapleriof 
roſes in one hand, and was continually beckoning 
with the other to thoſe that were ſo eager in crowd- 
ing to the fountain, though they would not look to- 
wards her; ſhe had few votaries, affected very little 
| pomp or ſtate, temperance and content being her 
|| chief attendants; this was the goddeſs of Health, 
| Iwo grand porticos with adamantine © pillars 
_ adorned. the front of the temple: the throng that 
preſſed to enter, created ſuch a confuſion, that I, 
who ſtood upon a riſing ground at ſome diſtance, 


? | and had a proſpect of the aſſembly, could hardly diſ- 
ſtinguiſh the ſace of any one perſon in it. There 
4 were two great avenues leading to it, and a vaſt 


number of little. paths that fel] by -crofs ways into 
them: but whilit one avenue was ſo crowded, that 
there was no paſſing along, the other was almoſt 


E empty. At length the torrent ruſhed with ſuch vio- 
3 lence, that the gate which led to the fountain of 
4 pleaſure was burſt open; which ſo ſtartled and diſ- 
= guſted the goddeſs of Health, that fe inftantly flew 
5 up to heaven; and the moment ſhe was gone, dark- 
e Reis and diſorder came in her place, Which preſented 
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ſo diſmal a ſeene, that it frighted me'to that degree 


that 1 ſtarted alhoft Nays out of * bed, and inſtantly 
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The fatal Effeds of 1 10 J Rehe 
in a Parent, illustrated * a Story taken from 
e Life. f 


HE Srendfol n a; an abſolute ſub⸗ 


jection to any of the baſer paſſions, are almoſt 


+ obvious to thoſe who remark the common in- 
eidents of human life. Indeed all the ills which 


befall mankind ariſe from their vices; and however 
partial we may be to ourſelves, if we examine can- 


didly into our conduct and behaviour, we ſhall find 


that our errors or follies have been the principal 


ſource of any diſagrecable circumſtances that do 


or have attended us. The irregularities of youth 
generally produce a train of evils throughout ſucceed- 
ing years, and that may be done in a ſingle hour, 
which may afford cauſe of repentance till, and at 


the very day of death. It is obſervable, that paſſions . 


are more abſurdly and ridiculouſly indulged by per- 
ſons paſt the meridian of life, than by thoſe in its 
bloom and vigour ; though the latter muſt feel them 


more ſenſibly, and have certainly more juſtifiable 


pleas for excuſe. 


I was led into'this ſubject by reflecting on an . 


curence, which happened fome few years ago to 


two perſons of my acquaintance, for whom I had a 
very great eſteem, In tracing this affair, we ſhall 


ſee the complicated effects of an inordinate affection, 
and undue revenge, which for want of being kept 
under by the check of reaſon, turned againſt them- 


ſelves, and proved the ruin of E "uy N | 


Mrs, 


fami] y. 
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Mrs. Foible, a widow lady, had one only PR 


ter, to whom ſhe was greatly attached, as ſhe not. 


_ only poſſeſſed many mental and perſonal charms, but 
Kay remarkably dutiful to her parent, and polite 


” 


and affable in her general behaviour. As her for- 


tune was very-ſmall, ſhe had no reaſon to think of 
matching her daughter with any perſon above the 
degree of a reputable tradeſman ; nor indeed, were 


her views exalted beyond the bounds of reaſonable 
probability. In proceſs of time the daughter, Maria, 
received the addreſs of a young man of much ho- 


nour and induſtry, juſt out of his time, but whoſe | 


circumſtances were not ſufficient to ſet him up in 


However, as it was their firſt Ioye, the young people 


kept up an intercourſe, and their affection growing 
with their acquaintance, after ſome time they vowed 
eternal and mutual conſtancy. | 


buſineſs; Mrs. Foible, therefore, objected to a mar- 
Triage between two people, who could have nothing 
but poverty before them; becauſe the intereſt of her 
money was hardly ſufficient to maintain her de- 
cently, and therefore would not admit of any reduc-. 
tion by a diſburſement in favour of her daughter. 


The young man ſincere, eee de 


ed marriage, and offered his beſt endeavours. to 
maintain the darling of his ſoul with decency, and. 


comfort; before they had fixed on the day it fortu- 


nately happened, that a relation of Mrs. Foible's 


died, and bequeathed her 1000l. and Maria, Scol. 
The mother, elated by this increaſe of fortune, be- 


gan to ſct a higher value on herſelf; and endez- 
voured to diſſuade her daughter from the propoſed © 


match, repreſenting it not only as beneath her, but 


as it might obſtruct ſome more advantageous and 
and honourable connection. But the generous girl, 
endued with much more noble ſentiments than her 
mother, was s deaf to all her diſſuaſions; urged, that 
ze 
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ſhe was bound by the ties of honour and juſtice, fo 8 


marry the man who would have taken her without | 


z ſhilling, and uſed fuch powerful arguments, in vin- 
dication of her refolution, that they were ſoon mar- 
Tied with conſent of all parties. The behaviour of, 


the new married couple greatly pleafed Mrs. Foible, . 


wr wh 


infomuch that the fon-in-law, having occalion ſor 
an additional ſum to carry on a very extenſive 


branch of buſineſs in which he had embarked, ap- 
plied to his mother for the lend of 200l. with which 


ſhe moſt chearfully complied, aſſuripg him, that ſhe. 


would never demand the capital provided ſne re- 
ceived the intereſt for her ſupport, But this turn 
of mind in the widow ſoon changed; for in a ſhort 
time ſhe became wantonly enamoured. of an Iriſh 
fortune hunter, and married him contrary to the 


advice of all her friends. She was now totally 


changed, and from the tender mother, had degene- 


rated into the thoughtleſs woman of diſſipation and 


ſtreint, 


indulgence, without the leaſt rule of reaſon or re- 


An expenſive courſe ſoon reduced the ſtate of her 


finances, which occaſioning her ſon-in-law, as well 
as daughter, to intimate to her their diſapprobation 


of her conduct; ſhe began to conceive a moſt vio- 


lent reſentment againſt them. The poor young 


fellow, on his mother's aſſuring him ſhe would never 
demand the money, had diſpoſed of it in trade, in 


ſuch a manner, that he could not return it immedi- 


ately without injuring him moſt eſſentially in his 


bulineſs, and therefore apprehended a moſt diſtreſs- | 


ful ſcene from its being called in. 
Nor were his fears without founſtation; * the 
frantic mother, diſtreſſed through her own follies, 


only demanded the money to be immediately reſtored, 


andthe extravagance of an abandoned huſband, not 


but determined to Heap her revenge on the young 
| oe” he's 


7 . 
couple; gave out that ſhe had been ruined by ſup- _- 
| / poiting her ſon-in-law” in his ambitious, expenſivre 

: undertakings. This diſingenuous report alarmed 
bis creditors; a ſtatute of bankruptcy was brought 
into the houſe, on the very day that his wife was 
| delivered of a child; and affected her. in ſo poig- 
nant a manner, that ſhe died in a few hours after 
that doleful event. But it appearing on a review 
that there was more than ſufficient to ſatisfy the g 
legal demands of his creditors; the unhappy young = 
man was treated with great generoſity, and enabled 
to purchaſe a commiſſion and depart honourably y_ | 
the Eaſt-Indies, The weak and vicious mother 
atoned moſt amply for her vice and folly; as being 
confeious of her own guilt, her peace of mind was 1 
ſactiſiced, and her huſband, when all was ſpent, I 
treated her with the utmoſt cruelty, upbraided her | 
with her ridiculous fondneſs, and at length left her 
toi ſhift for herſelf,” Thus ſituated, ſhe had no other 1" 
refource than that of a workhouſe, where ſhe exoir- — 
ed: with grief, about a year after ſhe had, At the in- | 
ſtigation of the baſeſt of paſſions, involved her du- 
tiful children as vey as OT; in remedileſ woe 
and ruin. 
Nothing ſurely can afford a more lively repreſs thu 
taton of Imprudence and Revenge, than this narra- 
tive, If Mrs, Foible had continued in a ſituation 
becoming her years and connections, ſhe would have 
been happy in her own reflections, and might have 
rendered thoſe happy who ſhould have been deemed: 
the bagtd bh of her « care RG attention. 
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On the fatal effects of the Conduct of thoſe Parents, 
who by force oblige their Children to enter upon 
employments to which they have the utmoſt 
—r. dd. iii ĩĩ IT 

1 T is my uſual cuſtom to take a walk to lernst 15 

. Vvood, and as T have always been addicted to ſoli- 
tude, I generally go by myſelf, only that inſtead of the 
living, 1 oft=n ſolicit the company of the dead, or 
in other words, F carry along with me a volume of 
Shakeſpear, Milton, Thompſon, &c. or ſome of the 
moſt celebrated Engliſh writers. Ey a cgnduct ſo, 
oppolite to the reigning faſhion, of the age, Lam. 
ſeldom interruptsd in my meditations ; but a few. 


» 7 * , 


| days ago»the following occurrence-preſented! itſelf, 
| which I think ought to be committed to writing, and 
1 tranſmitted to the knowledge of the public. 
| | As I was walking through the wood, reading 
| Thompſon's Caſtle of Indolence, I ſpyed a man ſit- 
| ting under one of the' buſhes in a melancholy poſture, 
| with a book in his hand, which I afterwards learned 
| was Cicero's De Natura Deorum. As the man 
| F was very meanly dreſſed I was prompted by curi- 
© _ oſity to enter into converſation with him, and after 
j a2 ſ{aiall refreſhment, at Hornſey-houſe, he repeated 
the following, narrative, %%% EP 
My father was a gentleman of a ſmall, but inde- 
pendent fortune in the county of N——, where I 
was born, 1733. I was the youngeſt of fifteen chil- 
den, and conſequently had no reaſon to expect 
nch of the good things of this world from my pa- 
s. In the moſt early part of my youth I became 
-namoured of books, long before I knew their 
contents, or even underſtood a fingle letter; and 
whilit my play-fellows were diverting themſelves 
With their tops, and whiſtles, I was employed by 
ERS, I CI 0 learning 


learning the difference between a noun and a verb. 
You may eaſily conceive, that one who had (as it were) 
an innate love for books, would ſoon make a re- 
markable progreſs in the knowledge of letters; and 
ſuch was the opinion of ſome very good judges, 
with reſpect to myſelf. Having acquired an ordi- 
nary knowledge of the Greek and Roman claſſicks, 
I was afterwards entered as a ſtudent in one of our 
Vniverſities, and after going through a courſe of 
academical learning was honoured with the degree 
of Maſter of Arts; but alas! from that period, Sir, 
that poverty commenced, to which you ſee me 
at this time reduced, During the vacation I 
went to ſee my relations, when I found my aged 
father expiring, under the excruciating tortures of an 
incurable diſeaſe, and which in a few. days put a 
period to his exiſtence. Ihe plan laid down by my 
father for my future ſupport, was to take orders in 
the church, but to that I had always the utmoſt 
averſion, as T had little pleaſure in any other ſtudies 
but law and hiſtory. It is a truth too well known 
to be denied, that youth and prudence ſeldom go 
hand in band together, and ſuch, it was with me. 
Whilſt very young I married, without ever conſi- 
dering in what manner IJ was to ſupport a family, 
or procure either the comforts or neceſſaries of life. 
The ſmall ſum left by my father was ſoon ſpent, ſo 
that I was often obliged to labour with my bands 
at the meaneſt employments, in order to procure 
bread for a young family. It has been often ob- 
ſerved, that there ate ſome people formed by nature 
only for one employment, and that no oppreiſion 
whatſoever can lead their thoughts from their fa— 
vourite ſtudies; thus through a variety of afflictions, 
ſeldom known, I went over a compleat couiſe of 
 axcient and modern hiſtory, and the beſt writers on 
. | 1 r 
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the civil law.” With ſuch nn; you 


will be ſurprized that T have never yet been able to 
make any figure in the world, for the advantage of 
my family; but there is a certain baſhfulnefs to 


which many people are ſubject, and which hinders. 


them from riſing ſuperior to adverſe fortune, unleſs 


they are firſt patronized by the great, I have - 


planned many ſchemes cf happineſs, but had not 
courage ſufficient to reduce them to practice, and 
you fee me here deſtitute of every comfort, and even 


the neceflaries of Tife, without a friend to pity. or a 


affiſt me. But Hine 2 lacrym. 

Upon enquiry ſome days afterwards, I found 
chat what he had told me was literally true, the 
account of bis diſtreſs was far from being exagge- 
rated, and upon the whole 1 could not help 224 
the following reflections: 

That perſons poſſeſſed of the beſt natural parts, 
improved by a liberal education, but by want of 
being 4:4 96g} 4 cherithed, are e loſt to the 
world. | 

- That neither Narr ng nor virtue can procure 
earthly 'grandeur, unleſs patroniſed by thoſe in. 
power, or affiſted by an enterprizing genius; and 
that thoſe parents are greatly to be cenſured, 
who educate their children for employments to. 
which they have: the utmoſt averſion; for had the 
perſon I have juſt. now mentioned, been Nufiered to fol 
tow his own inclinatiens, he might have been uſeful: 


in ſociety, and an honour to the literary world; ; 


whereas he is luſt to the one without rep, 
any benefit from the other,. 


-.& 
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Love 8 INGENvity ; or, Cory s Connme. 
: Before: the Marriage- Act took place a remarkable 


nuptial ceremony was performed in a 3 
village not far from Exeter. 


N this village; one Mr. Placid occupied a 


pretty paternal ſeat, and well cultivated family 
elate. His ſpouſe was what the world calls a good 
woman, that is, ſhe was neat, careful, and an ex- 
cellent houſewife ; but if we conſider the petulancy 
of her temper, ſhe was not ſo great a bleſſing as 
ſame might imagine. 
Mr. Placid had been bleſ by this lady with a 
| beautiful daughter, named Juliana, adorned with 


every exterior charm, and embelliſhed with every 


polite accompliſhment ; happy in the excellence 


of her temper, and the benevolence of her heart; 


replete with all that could infpire men with love, 
but devoid of that coquetiſh acrimony which 
creates envy in the boſom of a woman. 

Mr. Placid -had for his near neighbour, one 
doctor Prig, who poſſeſſed two fat livings in 
that part of the country, one of which was the 
pariſh where he reſided. | 


Doctor Prig was the ſon of a Jignified ecclefiaſtic. | 


In his childhood he had been ſpoiled in the nurſery. 


by the indulgence of his mother, who dying when 
he was about ten years of age, left him to the: care 


of his ſurviving parent, who was too much wrapt 


up in his own importance, and the ftudy of the fa-- 
ther's, to deſcend to the conſideration of his child's. 


future welfare. He was therefore, to prevent 
trouble, ſent to a boarding- ſchool in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he was whipped into ſtupidity by 


Claſſical 


— careful Mr. * order to make him a. 
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claflical ſcholar. At the proper age he was removed 
to one of the univerfities, ; where he was lectured 
into pedantry, which, added to the profound reſpe&t 
he always entertained of his. own abilities, very 
E e rendered his company inſupportable. 
As doctor Prig viſited at Mr. Placid's, it is no 
wonder that the charms of Miſs Juliana made an 
impreſſion on his heart. He was forcibly ſmitten— 
declared his paſſion in form to the parents—and, 


after due deliberation, it was affirmed by Mrs. Placid, 
that the propoſal was too lucratively elegible to be 


lighted. As Mr. Placid and his wife, were but one, 
according to the matrimonial law of nations, they 
never had but one opinion, that is, Mr. Placid was 
always obliged to adopt the opinion of his ſpouſe 
and call it his own, which prevented diſputes. Mrs. 
Placid then being of opinion, that it ought to be a 
match, the hymeneal plan of operations was ſettled 
without her conſulting the young lady's incli- 
nations, who happened to deſpiſe doctor Pris with 


as ſupreme a contempt as her benevolent heart was 


capable of conceiving. 1 
- At this critical period atrived captain Affable, a 


diſtant relation of Mr, Placid's upon a viſit of a 


month. lle had never ſeen Juliana ſince her child- 
hood; he was ſtruck with the angelic bloom of her 
ripening beauties, a mutual tenderneſs ſwam in the 
eyes of each, and a ſympathetic intercourſe of ſpeak- 
ing glances gave intelligence to each of the ſitua- 
tion of the other's. heart; they were both, allowing. 
for the difference of fex, equally beautiful and 
equally accompliſned. And a fecond ſighted ſeventh - 
ſon of a ſeventh ſon would have ſworn that the 
recording angel of the Fates had written both their 
names in the fame connubial line. As they were 
unſuſpected, they ſoon found an opportunity of 
ſpeaking together in private. Captain 9 
e : | 3 » ag 
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bad the character of ſincerity, J aliana knew. nothing 
of the diſtant, ceremonial of modiſh coquetry ; he 
declared his paſſion ; ſhe confeſt her ſituation; 
they vowed mutual conſtancy, and equally lamented . 

the avariciouſly abſurd intention of her parents. 
After determining upon their future nee they 
parted. 
Captain Affable next morning feigned an ab- 
ſolute emergency to be abſent for the ſpace of four 
days; he rode poſt to London, procured a {pegial. 
licence and returned at his promiſed time. 

A few evenings after his arrival, doctor Prig 
threw out ſeveral illiberal reflections and ſarcaſtical 
ſneers on the gentlemen of the army, which the | 
Captain retorted. with ſome jokes on the pride and | 
incapacity of the clergy. The diſpute grew warm, 
till after many aſſertions in disfavour of each party, 
the captain offered to wager the pedant that he [ 

could not repeat the requiſite official ceremonies  Þ} 
of the church without a book, The doctor ac | 

cepted the challenge, and defied him to mention N 
any ceremony in Which he was not perfect, without 
Rubrick Aſſiſtance. The captain named the 
marriage ceremony, at the ſame time with a ſneer 
inſiſting, that he did not believe he knew in what 

part of the ceremony to put on the ring. Ihe doctor, 
in his own juſtification, began to repeat the cere- 

mony. A plain gold ring was produced, which 
Doctor Prig, impatient to vindicate his honor, and 

win the hundred guineas, in the agitation of his 
ſpirits, placed on Juliana's finger, without reflecting 
on the conſequence, Mr. Placid, whoſe brain was 
not deſigned by nature for the diſcovery of plots, 
thought proper to officiate as father, imagining it 
would be unkind to baulk the doctor in bis repe- 
tition, by ſuffering him to want ſo eſſential a per- 
ſonage in the ceremony. The captain e 
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thoſe parts appointed for the bridegroom, to prove 
that he did not deſign to baffle the doctor by the 


double ceremonial's being omitted. And Juliana 


purſued each ſentence of the voluble eccleſiaſtic as 
bride, to ſhew herſelf diſintereſted in the affafr. 
The ceremony was compleated. The captain 
owned his wager loſt, and entreated pardon for 


having ſuppoſed that ſo compleat a gentleman could 


be deficient in any point whatever. All things 
were amicably adjuſted, the doctor, after taking 
leave, retired to his own houſe, and the captain 


> ſeemingly to the apartment aſſigned him at Mr. 
Placid's; ſeemingly I ſay, for if the reader does 


not already ſuppoſe, it may not be improper for me 
to inform him that he that night took poſſeſſion of 
his lovely bride. RTE ne “! N 
The next morning the whole affair was unfolded 
to the parents; the ſpecial. licence produced; the 
validity of the marriage elucidated; and a bleſſing 
craved. Mrs. Placid, finding there was no alter- 
native, gave it as her opinion that it would be 
proper to forgive the young people, as ſhe ſaid, for 
doing ſuch a trick, fince it could not be undone. 
And Mr. Placid gave it (according to cuſtom) as: 
his opinion, that her opinion was exactly right, A 
eard was then diſpatehed to doctor Prig, by which 
he underſtood that in the height of his cleverneſs he 
had married his intended bride to another, It 
enraged him fo much, to think that a man of his 
conſummatewiſdom ſhould be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, 
that he fell fick with paſſion, and did not again 
aſcend the pulpit for upwards of three months, when 
his flock was edified with ſeveral elaborate diſcourſes, 
tending to cenſure the army in general and coquets 


* 


in particular. 
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A Memorable Inſtance a real LOVE. 


Dd HILARIO was the ſon of an Engliſh merchant, 
who had reſided long at Cadiz; he had been 
Tent young to England for the advantage of his 
education, at the royal college of Eaton, Fd while 
there, he fell in love with Ilabella, the only daughter 
of a gentleman of good family, and eſtate, who had 
promiſed this lady to a diſtant relation of his own 
name: but ſhe had an averſion. to the propoſed 
match, and openly vowed her paſſion for Philario, 
which the father was ſo far from approving of, that 
being provoked by her oppolition to his orders, he 
commanded” her, under penalty of his diſpleaſure, 
never more to converſe with her lover. 5 
Iſabella, notwithſtanding this reſtraint found 
means to eſcape, and dreſſing herſelf in boy's cloaths, 
embarked with Philario, in a Spaniſh thip belonging 
to Briſtol, bound for the Canaries. ' But alas "bu- 
man reſolutions are vain. During the voyage they 
were taken by a Mooriſh ſhip belonging to tbe 
Sallee; and 'tis eaſier to conceive than expreſs, the 
affliction, the deſpair, the aſtoniſhment of Philario. 
He ſaw the beloved object of his affections now 
his partner in flavery, and he ſuffered more than 
death, every time that his eyes, all ſwimming with. 
tears, ſtole a glance of his beloved Iſabella. But 
what aggravated his ſorrow, to the moſt piercing ex- 
tremity, was an information he received of his fa= 
ther's death, and that all his effects had been ſeized 
by the Spaniards. Ow g 
They paſſed about a week with the reſt of the ſhip? 8 
» company, in a dungeon, where they were in continual 
expectation of that ſummons which muſt ſeparate 
them for ever, T he moon one night ſhone clearly 
* the gates of che priſon Wins and 
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 Philario, whilſt the others were aſleep, took notice 
of ſomething concealed in a corner of the room He 
went and pulled it out, and to his great ſurpriſe 
found ſeventy moidores, beſides ſmaller pieces, 
He approached Iſabella, and awaked her in all 
the extacy of a man who conſidered himſelf as 
diſtingg by Providence. He whiſpered his 
new hope of an immediate redemption, and found 
means, by the help of an honeſt Jew, to be carried 
to the Alcaid ; and truſting his gold with the 
Iſcaclite, propoſed to ranſom himſelf and his be- 
loved Iſabella, whom he called his brother: but 
the conflict. of paſſions had ſo viſible an effect 
on his looks, that the magiſtrate took the adyan- 
tage, and inſiſted on the whole ſum as the ranſom 
of ene only, which was offered for both. He 
42 him name either his. brother or himſelf; but 

dviſed him to loſe no time, as an Engliſh ſhip was to 
Cail. out of the harbour i in a few days with ranſomed 
captives. Philario trembled with fear, he knew 
not what to do; either he muſt go into ſlavery him- 
ſelt, or the dear partner of his life muſt be confined 
within the walls of a ſcraglio.. 

He went out with the Jew, and took a ſudden. 
reſolution. - But what was it? to pay the money 
for the ranſ m of Iſabella, and remain in ſlavery 
himſelf. He communicated the fatal news to the 
perſun deareſt to him in the world; but what 
tongue can expreſs her agony; ſhe fell into ſtron 
convulſions; but let mankind atiend to the inter- 
poſitions of providence. 

A Jew had lately 3 from Gibraltar, and 
having met with his brother Iſraelite, he converſa- 
tion turned to the two captives, and it was agreed 
upon betwixt them to pay the ranſom, and accome 
pany the lovers. to their native country. | 

This es Ain JewWed, Es arrived io Eng- 
land; 


*** 
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lud the ſons of Ft were amp ly.. rewarded, 
the young lady was reſtrained in poſſeſſion of her 
father's fortune, and her huſband has now the 
honour to pan an n county in ane 
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The Word Barer e of Crmer explained. 


HERE! is no word more common in the crown - 
law of England, than benefit of clergy 3; and 
none lefs underſtood by ordinary readers; but that 
this legal enigma may no longer be veiled under 
the obſcurity of theſe dreadful ſcarecrows, techni- 
cal termg, we ſhall preſent our readers: with an 
account of its origin and import, together with the 
different feſtrictions which the ſtatute law has one 
upon it from time to time. 
When the northern barbarian 
Roman conqueſts in Europe, the 
ture, which thoſe brave people had diffuſed among 


their vaſſals, beeame obliterated, and an univerſal ) 


_ darkneſs overſpread the human mind. 

The prieſts. were the only people who kw any / 
thing of learning, 'and that was confined to the out- 
lines of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, anch E and 
that, the moſt barbarous ſort. 

Lord Lyttelton ſays, that during tbe denn of 
Henry, II. the elergy had fo far diſcouraged: the 
ſtudy of letters among the laity, that the nobility 
were made to believe, that the only profeſſions be- 
coming their ſtation was military exerciſes, and 
warlike courage took place of all thoſe intellectual 
pleaſures which ariſe from an acquaintance ani 
the Muſes, But, however the nobility- might | 
deſpiſe what they did not underſtand, yet there 


2M uo perſon i in the world, whoſe knowledge is above 
2» | | that 


,- ſeized on the | 
mains of litera. - 
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chat of the reſt of mankind, but he will be treated f, 


with reſpect. 


The clergy, particularly the monks, were Ten" 4 
ſible of this, and turned it to their own advantage. * 
It became a principle in the common law of Eng- 
land, that no clerk, i. e. Prieſt, ſhould be tried 


for any thing criminal by the civil power. 


In the reign of Henry II. this abuſe. had been 


carried to ſuch an enormous height, that a re- 


gulation was neceſſary to be made; which was 


done in the famous council or parliament of Cla- 


rendon, Notwithſtanding ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes 
paſſed into laws, yet the abſence of Richard I. 
from his people, the puſillanimous conduct of John, 
and his fon Henry III. furniſhed the monks with 


a ſecond opportunity of eſtabliſhing their own 
authority, at the expence of the civil power; 


and got it enacted, that if any perſon was tried for 


felony, and found guilty, if he could read, then he 


was exempted from puniſhment. This was the 
refult of the moſt deliberate Deeper 3 12 = 


clergy had two things in view. 


Firſt, The engreffing to their dewetberz all thoſe : 


who! had acquired the ſeaſt knowledge of letters. 


-Secondly, The benefit that' would £cerue to them 


ſelves, by teaching priſoners to read. 
Of this we have a convineing. proof, by! the ſtat. 
27. Ed. III. chap. 4. which forbids, under very 


ſevere penalties, either clerks, or others, to o ezeh * 


priſoner to read. ahn! 


By this time it had got to ſuch an enormous 
height, that few delinquents could be brought 686 
juſtice; and had it not been for the unhappy diviſions 
which aroſe between the families of Vork and 
Lancaſter, in the ſucceeding century, perhaps 
that domineering power of the clergy might have 


been entirely cruſhed; but at that time all things 
wee. 
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| were reduced to a Rate of confuſion and ignorance, ; 


which had long hoodwinked the underſtandings of 


_ mankind, and became more deeply TIER than 
ever. 

In the ſucceeding age, the invention of printing 
led men into a free enquiry, concerning the au- - 
thenticity of diſputed points, which een about 
our happy reformation. i 
As the knowledge of literature encreaſed, the | 

power of the clergy gradually declined into diſre- 
pute, and by the ſtat. 2. of Edw. VI. no perſon 
convicted of manſlaughter ſhall claim the benefit 


of clergy, unleſs he is a peer of the realm, or a 


clerk-in prieſt's orders; nor can the convict © be 
exempted, from being burnt in the hand, unleſs he 
produce the patent of his nobility, or certificate of 

his ordination, L 

Thus we find the benefit of clergy in ſome 
manner abridged ; but ſtill it was continued in 
favour of thoſe, who were guilty of common fe- 
lony, &c. until the ninth of James I. when it is en- 
tirely taken away from thoſe delinquents ; and pro- 
viſion made, that no perſon ſhall claim it more 
than once. 

When our ſtatute law ſays, he ſhall ſuffer death 
without benefit of clergy, many people imagine 
that it implies he ſhall not have the aſſiſtance 
of a ſpiritual guide; but no ſuch thing is meant, 

All that the ſtatute implies is only this, that he 
ſhall not be entitled to any of thoſe privileges 
formerly enjoyed by the, clergy, and his being 
able to read, or write, ſhall not in any manner ex- 
empt him from puniſhment. | 

N. B. The title, benefit of clergy, was never 
known in any other of the European nations; and 
the reaſon aſſigned: for it by LENS is, that their 


laws, | 


Ls 19. 1; 


laws, were moſtly borrowed from the 1 
inſtitutions, whereas thoſe of England were founded 
on antient cuſtom. | : 
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On the down, 4 3 Evidence in f i 
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. 1 ſwearing noſttively. to a fact may be 
deceived, but circumſtances. cannot err. A 
perſon is ſeen coming out of a houſe with a 


bloody knife in his hand. A man is found mur- | 


dered in the houfe, and upon inquiry no perſon 
was there but he who had the knife, therefore 
he {hall be: preſumed guilty of murder. . 


Baron Mounteney- s Speech on the Angleſey Trial, 
in the Court of Exchequer i in Ireland. 


N the 14th of January. 1749, Andrew Afi. 
© lees, tanner, 10 wh 1746: A Edinburgh, 
went from his own houſe, about. ſeven o'clock in 
the morning, in order to receive ſome. money from a 
cuſtomer, at Hadington, fifteen miles diftant, and 
was to return the ſame day. : 
Being a perton of a, very regular conduct, and 
little addicted to company, his wife expected him 
about ſix or ſeven o'clock in the evening, and 
although ſhe waited with great impatience ti 1 near 

* yet he did not arrive. 

It is more eaſy to conceive than deſeribe, what 
the neareſt relation muſt feel, when under any 
apprehenſions for the ſafety of all that is dear to them 
in the world. About one in the morning ſhe and a 
ſervant, heard the found of the hof ſc's feet entering 


inte tlie ne. Wach for the Nen put A 
en 
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end to their anxiety ; they immnittately went out 


with lights, the ſervant to put up the horſe, and the 


"**wife to meet her beloved hiſbznd ; but how great was 
her ſurpriſe when they faw the horſe ſtabbed in eight 
or ten different parts, and (as it really happened } 


bleeding to death. It is neceſſary to inform the reader, 


that the laſt four miles of the journey is a wild unin- 


habited common, and formerly noted as the reſidence 
of robbers and murderers, and to this day there is an 


empty cottage ſtanding on it called the Loons lodge, 
1. e. the thief's lodge. The wife and fervant con- 
cluded, that Mr. Mirelees was murdered. 

In the morning the wife went to Edinburgh, ind 
gave information to the chief juſtice, who immediate] 
iſſued a proclamation, with a reward for apprehending 
the villains. Officers, and many people from curioſity 
went to the common, thinking to find the body of the 


deceaſed, and after ſome time ſpent in fearching, they 
faw his maſtiff dog, who had followed him, lying 


among ſome 'furz, and tabbed almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the horſe. Accordingly there was not the 
leaſt doubt remaining of his being murdered, . and 
therefore they continued their ſearch in queſt of the 


body. They had proceeded onty a little further when 


they met two chairmen quite drunk, carrying a 


ſedan,” in which was a horſeman's coat and ſome 


other things. Almoſt every perfon becomes an 


object of ſuſpicion, when a crime of ſo atrocious 


a nature as murder is committed; they were there- 
fore ſeized, and upon examination the riding coat 
of Mr. Mirelees, together with his hat, wig, fpurs, 


and whip, were all found in the chair, and the coat 


in particular was extremely bloody. The chair- 
men's pockets were ſearched, when a large claſp 


"knife was found, which tally'd exactly with the 


wounds Which the dog and me horſe had received, 
and 
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On the, Fane o& 8 Evidence in P | 
0 Criminal Profequtiags: 3 


. «A wks ſwearing poltively. to a fact may be 
deceived, but circumſtances cannot err. A 
perſon is ſeen coming out of a; houſe with a 
bloody knife in his hand. A man is found murx- 
dered in the houſe, and upon inquiry ne perſon 
was there; but he who bad: the knife, theactbre | 
hela ba-preſumcd ne mutder. (+218 8 


| Baron Mounteney' 8 Speech on the Angleſey Trial, 
in the Court of Exchequer i in Ireland. 


N the 14th of anuaty, 1749. Andrew 9 
O lees, tanner, Ta Leith, 49, AA Edinburgh, | 
went from his own, | houſe, about ſeven. o'clock in 
the morning, in order to receive ſome: money from a 
cuſtomer, at Hadington, fifteen miles diſtant, and 
was to return the ſame day. | 

Being a perſon of a, 3 — regular conduct, and . 


littſe addicted to company, his wife expected him 


about ſix or ſeven, o'clock in the evening, and 
although ſhe waited with great impatience ti | near 5 
twelye yet he did not arrive. 
It is more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe, What 
the neareſt relation muſt feel, when under any 
| apprehenſions for the ſafety of all that is dear to them 


in the world. About one in the morning. ſhe and FE: 


ſervant heard the found of the horſc's feet entering 
. wo Kalle. 186. Weh for the e put an 


end 
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itely went out 
_= n hes 7-67 to 6 up the belle, and the 
Vife to meet her beloved huſband: but how great was 
her ſurpriſe when they faw the horſe ſtabbed in eight 
or ten different parts, and (as it really happened) 
bleeding to death. It is neceſſary to inform the reader, 
that the laſt four miles of the journey is a wild unin- 
badited common, and formerly noted as the reſidence 
of robbers and murdeters, and to this day there is an 
empty cottage ſtanding on it called the Loons lodge, 
i. e. the thief's lodge. The wife and fervant con- 
cluded, that Mr. Mirelees was murdered. 9 © 
In the morning the wiſe went to Edinburgh, and 
gave information to the chief juſtice, who immediately 
iſſued a proclamation, with a reward for apprehending 
the villains. Officers, and many people from curioſity 
vent to the common, thinking to find the body of the 
deceaſed, and after ſome time ſpent in fearching, they 
Faw his maſtiff dog, who had followed him, lying 
among ſome furz, and ſtabbed almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the horſe. Accordingly there was not the 
leaſt doubt remaining of bis being murdered, and 
therefore they continued their ſearch in queſt of the 
bod y. They had proceeded onty a little further when 
they met two chairmen quite drunk, carrying a 
- 'ſedan,” in which was a horfeman's coat and ſome 
other things. Almoſt every perfon becomes an 
object of fuſpicion, when a crime of fo atrocious _ 
a nature as murder is committed; they were there- 
fore ſeized, and upon examination the riding coat 
of Mr. Mirelees, together with his hat, wig, ſpurs, 
and whip, were all found in the chair, and the coat 
in particular was extremely bloody. The chair- 
| men s pockets were ſearched, when a large claſp - 
"knife was found, which eally'd exactly with the 
wounds which the * and wy horſe had * 
an 


| | „ = 
and the knife was likewiſe in many parts covered 
with blood. | | - i, 3 3 5 0 
Wuhilſt the chairmen were ſearching, it happensd 
that one of the judges Oe, Elches) was reurning to 
- town, .from his ſeat at Carberry, a few miles diftant. 
He ſtopped to enquire why ſo many people were 
aſſembled, and being told the above particulars, he 
committed them both to priſon. They were again 
examined next day, when they were ſober ; and-all 
they could ſay in their defence was, that they had 
Carried a fick perſon to a town called Muſſelburgh, 
and having received more than their fare had ſpent 
it along with ſome people (ſtrangers) who kept 
them drinking till morning, and that they found 
the coat, &c. of the deceaſed, as they were returning 
to tewn. Upon further examination it appeared, 
that the firſt part of their ſtory was true, -viz. that 
they had carried a fick perlun from Edinburgh at 
the time they mentioned, and alfo that they had 
received ſomething to ſpend ; but as to the other 
part, although there were but few publick houſes 
on the road, yet every one of the landlords denied 
their having ever ſeen them; they were therefore 
both committed ro priſon to be tried for the murdex 
of Mr. Mirelees, and one of them died a few days 
after, and his wife and three children were ſent to 
— To TT ĩ ĩ wg - 
During this time diligent ſearch was made, al- 
though in vain, for the body of the deceaſed, and 
his : Micied wife offered a reward of five guineas, to 
any one who could diſcoyer where it was concealed ; 
bu t 2 was ineffectual Upon inquiry it was found 
that Mr. Mirelees had dincd at Haddington, where 
be received 251. and that he ſer off for home (as he 
14 ſaid) about three o'clock in the afternoon; that 
bout half paſt five he called at a public houſe 
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- ud] 67 Mſtelburgb, and drank ſome WY and water, 
but not one perſon oould trace him any further, 
although this was within five miles of his o-] 
' | Houſe. Things remained in this condition, about 


five weeks, when the following diſcovery was made. 
A tradeſman who ljved in Edinburgh, was return- 


ing from Sheffield, where he had been purchaſing 


8 and calling to dine at an inn in Leeds, the 
firſt perſon he ſaw, as he paſſed through the kitchen, 


was Mr. Mirelees, fitting very contentedly ſmoking. 


bis pipe. One may eaſily gueſs what was his ſur- 


prize, and it was ſome time before he could be per- 
ſuaded that what he ſaw was not an apparition. How- 


ever, he was ſoon relieved from his terror, by his old 


friend 7 him by his name, How do you do, 
Mr. Burton?” 


and he making ſome reſiſtanee, they ſtabbed his 
horſe and his dog, and, by force, dragged bim into 
the carriage; that they halted at ſeveral towns on the 


road, to change harſes, but would not ſuffer him to 


come out of the chaiſe, nor did he ever know where 


he was till they told him he was at the Black Swan, 15 
in Vork. That they kept him confined at that inn 


three days, and afterwards carried him from thence 
at midnight, and ſet him down in the midft of a 
foreſt and that he never ſaw them afterwards; 

that they did not demand any of his money, but 
treated him with whztever they had for themſelves. 


I his affidavit being ſigned, he was diſmiſſed, and 


the chan man diſcharged; but a copy of it being 


ſent to the chief juſtice, who was then on the circuit, 


7 * warrant Was Ware; ow his lordſhip to apprehend 


, : „35 


Mr. Burton immediately hired a poſt 
chaiſe, and in a few days after they arrived at 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Mirelees went next day before 
2 magiſtrate, and ſwore to the following particulars, 
viz, that after he lefi Muſſelburg he was met by two 
gentlemen in a poſt chaiſe, who ordered him to ſtop ; 
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before it was executed, me got on board a 'ſhip 


bound for Caph 
in April 1786. As be was not in Britain, and 


eonſequently in ſafety, I aſked him his reaſons 1 


. aCting in ſuch a manner, but he refuſed to 
give me any anſwer, and, indeed, it remains 
th far as 1 k.] a ſecret to this day; but let 


both judges and juries learn, that where any caſe 


is dubious, althe' ſupported by a variety of ciroum- 


Kances, that it is their indiſpenſible duty to bnd 


d verdict in favour of the Prifoner. DER > 


P. -S. I mentioned above, that the TO AY | 
f 0 850 not tell What houſe they had been drinking 


in, and that the company were ſtrangers. The 
truth Was, that they bad been met by à party of 


|  "ſmapglers, who led them not to a An but a 
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8 trhumphing over Ovenzevron. NY: 


who gave him a liberal- e ohh, .and-aftter- 
> Wards placed him in Gray's-Iun, as clerk to an 
eminent ſollicitor in Chancery. When his clerk- 
was expired he took chambers, and by an oblig- 


„ang -/behavour to his ay ſoon roſe to 5 ny 


- conſiderable pifalices; ; 
Legalis paid his addreſſes Þ G young 


18 of great virtue and beauty, hom he after- 


wards: married, and with whom he lived in a ſtate 


of the greateſt felicity; their affections being ce- 


- mented by real friendſhip, and their wiſhes crowned 
in the birth of a daughter, and about two years 3] 


alter a ſon. 1 


Sang | Legals was daily engaged in his office, | 


con- 


— 


ien an ta} impoſter; but notice being etzt him - 
ere in Zealand? where I faw En | 
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EGALIS was the ſon of FARE country / gentleman, 


1 


Tonducting the buſineſs of his clients, his wife 
dedicated the greateſt part of her time to the 
education of her daughter Sophia; the ſon Eu- 
Bene being ſent to a reputable boarding- ſchool at 


ichmond ; but this was a ſtate of too great 


happineſs to remain uninterrupted. Octavia was 


ſeized with a violent fever, which terminated in 


her death, after ſhe had been married about twelve 
years. E er 
: Legalis remained inconſolable for the loſs. of his 
beloved wife, nor did he think of entering into 
that ſtate a ſecond time, during ſome. years after- 
wards; but at laſt he courted the daughter of a 
ſetjeant at law, whom he ſoon after married, and 
from that period theſe misfortunzs commenced 


4 


which we are about to relate. 
Sophia, who had lived with her father ever fince 


her mother's death, was now. about ſeventeen, and 


endowed with all thoſe charms, which render their 


impreſſion irreſiftable ; nor did her chief perfections 
conſiſt only in her exterior appearance, her mind 
was equally' adorned by polite education. Beſides ' 
being well acquainted with the beft Engliſh authors, 
the had learned French and Italian. With all 


thoſe accompliſhments, it is no way ſurpriſing that 


ſhe attracted the notice of the young gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, among whom was the only fon - 


of an eminent merchant, as much celebrated for his 
many virtues as affluence in his circumftances, 
having been left in the poſſeſſion of a valuable eſtate, 


by an uncle who died in the Eaſt Indies | he 
conſent of Legalis was ſoon obtained, and every 
| thing ſettled for the approaching nuptials, when 


behold the inſtability of human expectations; a few 


days before the intended marriage, the bridegroom _ 


was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and died within a 


| week after. | | ; 
Tos attempt the W of what Sophia ſufſered 
Eu . from 
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from an event ſo little expected, would require the 


pen of a Shakeſpear, or a Thompſon, and therefore 
we Hall rather imitate the painter of old, who 


when he found himſelf incapable of deſcribing the 
ſufferings of Agamemnon, drew a veil over. the 


countenance of the hero. But Sophia had other 


afflictions to contend with. Her ftep-mother was 


bf a temper and diſpoſition quite the reverſe of her 

own. She could not endure to hear her daughter- 
. in-law praiſed for her accompliſhments, whilſt 
little notice was taken of herſelf; ſhe took every 
©pportunity of mortifying her, and even carried her 
inveterate malice ſo far as to command the young 


lady to act as a menial ſervant. | 3 

Sophia had long borne with many indignities, and 
had even concealed them from her father, rather 
than diſturb the peace of the family; but an inci- 
cident which happened at this time, awakened in 
her mind a juſt indignation againſt the cruelty of 
her ſtep-mother, and the unnatural conduct of her 
father, who was become ſo uxorious, as to coun- 
tenance every thing done by his ſpouſe. Eugenius 
was juſt returned from the | boarding-ſchool, with 


accompliſhments ſuited for a genteel ſtation in life: 


his ſiſter had not communicated to him an account 
of thofe indignities which ſhe had ſuffered. No 
ſooner had he ſeen his ſiſter acting as a menial 
ſervant, in the place where ſhe uſed to have one of 
that character to attend her, than he went and 


expoſtulated with his father, and repreſented unto. 


him the impropriety of his conduct, in not exerting 


his authority in his own houſe. But he was too late; 
his father was entirely under the direction of his 


ſpouſe; and in a few days after was ſeized with an 


apoplectic fit as he was returning from Lincoln's- 


inn- hall, and carried home dead. It is a common 


__ obſeryation, that gentlemen of the law are careful 


in 
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In the diſtribution of their fortunes; and in ſome 
meaſure it may be ſaid, that Legalis adhered to that 


maxim; for as ſoon as his will was opened, one 
hundred pound was left to each of his children, 
and the whole remainder to his beloved wife, who 


ſoon after gave her hand, and what was much more 
valuable, her fortune, to a young cornet of dra- 


goons, who, to ſave appearances, took her with him 


to his regiment in Ireland, where madam learned 
that ſhe had get a maſter under the endearing name 


of a huſband, But to return to Eugenius and 
Sophia, When they heard the contents of the will, 


horror at the thoughts of approaching poverty, and 


ſurprize at the conduct of a once indulgent parent, 
ſeized their minds; however, that virtuous educa- 
tion which they had received, and particularly thoſe 


religious ſentiments which they had learned from 
their mother, taught them reſignation to the divine 
will, and to ſeek for ſome employment whereby they 
might procure a ſubſiſtence, For that purpoſe Eu- 
genius embarked for the Eaſt-Indies, where we ſhall 


leave him and return to Sophia. 


The young lady took leave of her brother in the 
moſt affectionate manner, and diveſting herſelf of all 
pretenſions to that of a ſervant, was admitted as 


companion to an aged lady in Wiltſhire. - But as if 


misfortune was ſtill to attend her, ſhe had only been 


a few months in her new ſtation, when her lady's 


only ſon returned from Oxford, to take leave of his 
mother before he went to make the tour of 


Europe, 


When beauty, adorned with education and virtue, 


meet in the ſame perſon, (particularly female) their 


charms muſt always be irreſiſtable. Our young 
| gentleman had been only a few weeks at his mother's, 
when the appearance, behaviour and converſation of 
Sophia made a ſtrong impreſſion on his mind; and 
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although he was afraid to mention his paſſion to any 
1 of his relations, yet it was not long before his 
33 mother ſuſpected his deſigns, and Sophia was turned 
Wc away, upon pretence of her endeavouring to impoſe 
on the young heir. 1 ee 
Dieprived of the benefit of an aſylum, where ſhe 
| thought to enjoy uninterrupted tranquility, ſhe once 
more returned to London, to the houſe of a woman 
who had formerly lived as a ſervant with her father, 
and to whom her afflictigns were well known. 
Here ſhe. remained above two years, taking in plain 
work from perſons in the neighbourhood ; und fully 
determined never to admit the addreſſes of any man 


for the future. | 4 05 
But human reſolutions are vain, and there is 
ſometimes a latent principle in the mind, which 
nature will draw forth to action. ; 
One day as ſhe was walking in a ſolitary manner 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, a gentleman in deep mourn- 
ing ſeemed to view her with great attention, and at 
aff aſked her whether her name was. Sophia—ſhe 
anſwered with a bluſh, and attempted to retire, but 
the gentleman inſiſted on ſeeing! her to her lodgings ; 
but how great was her ſurprize, when ſhe recollefted 
that the gentleman. was the ſon of her old lady in FF 
Wiltſhire. He told her that his mother was lately 5 
dead, and that he was now in poſſeſſion of his fa- 
ther's eſtate; that he had enquired for her in every 
part of London, but could not procure any intelli- 
gence; that he was determined never to marry, 
unleſs ſhe gave him her hand. An ecclairciſſement 
enſued, and in a few weeks Sophia was the happy 
wife of a gentleman of fortune; and depreſſed virtue 
was rewarded, by that Being who ſuperintends the 3 
affairs of this world. „ = 0 
About ſix months after her marriage, Eugenius | 
arrived from India, where he had acquired a very - 
„„ 8 . 
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conſiderable fortune, and now reſides along with his 
ſiſter and brother in-law. Thus we ſee that virtue 
will always be rewarded, either in time or eternity; 
and let young ladies remember, that their future 
happineſs in life, depends on their rejecting a mo- 


_ mentary gratification. 
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Tas FEMALE IM OST OR. 


A KING of Perſia, · who was in the fixty-third 
LA. year of his age, grew ſo doatingly fond of one 


dt his concubines, a fair Circaſſian named Roxana, 


that he obliged himſelf, by a ſolemn oath, never 
to refuſe her any thing ſhe would requeſt of him. 
The lady made her advantage of this monarch's 

weakneſs, and every day, by ſome new and extrava- 
| Fines acts took occaſion to gratify her ambition, 

her avarice, or her revenge. During the career ot 
her power, a certain European merchant, who hat 
fold her ſome jewels, in order to engage her intereſt 
at court, made her a preſent of a beautiful little dog, 
which had been taught to dance, and play a thouſand 
antick tricks. In a ſhort time, Roxana became as 
fond of her dog, as the king was of her; only ſhe 


lamented, that the little creature was not endowed 


with ſpeech, and could not therefore make a proper 
reply to thoſe endearing expreſſions ſhe uſed as often 
as ſhe careſſed him. One of her eunuchs, then 
preſent, told her, ſhe need not grieve on this 
account; for he knew a philoſopher, named Halt. 
then living in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, who coule 
teach her dog to ſpeak the Perſian language as arti- 

culately as he ſpoke it himſelf, Hali was immediately 

ſent for, made acquainted with his buftneſs, and 


i required to attend the next morning to give the dog 


his firſt leſſon. It was in vain for the poor man to 
. 2: remon- 
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remonſtrate againſt the poſſibility of ſuch an under- 
taking. Hewas anſwered it was the king's command, 
and muſt not be diſputed : that if he performed it 
in thirty days, he ſhould be amply rewarded : 05 he 
failed he ſhould loſe his head. 

HFali, we may imagine, conſidered the king's com- 
mand as the artifice of his enemies, and as a trap 
laid for his life. He communicated his diſtreſs to 
his eldeſt ſon, a youth of nineteen, of a ready wit and 
excellent parts, a moſt engaging manner of addreſs, 
 a'great ſweetneſs of temperg and a beautiful perſon. 
Mirza (for that was his name) burſt-into tears when 
he heard the king's orders; but immediately reco- 
vering himſelf, he told his father he had thought of 
A Certain method to divert the danger. 
For this purpoſe, he deſired Hali to preſent him 
the next morning to the chief eunuch, as his 
daughter, and as a perſon well inſtructed in her 
father's art, and who would engage, at the hazard of 
ber own life, as well as his, to execute the king's 
Injunction.  Hali looked upon his ſon with amaze- 
ment, and perſuading himſelf, that he ſpoke by the 
inſpiration of the prophet, he made no rien | 
of complying with young Mirza's requeſt. - 3 
Accordingly, next morning, Mirza, diſguiſed in- 
a virgin's habit, was conducted to the chief eunuch, 
and by him led into Roxana's apartment; where 
he performed his part ſo well, that, before the month 
expired, it was reported all over the ſeraglio, that 
the pbiloſopher's daughter had taught the little 125 
not only to ſpeak, but to ſpeak like a wiſe man, and 
auſwer pertinentjy to every queſtion. The king 
would needs be aflured of the truth of this prodigy. 
He made a viſit to his favourite. She confirmed the 
report; and the dog, being preſented to him, was 
SI to Sive a Nef of it: eren 
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ealents, by anſwering reſ pectfully whatever the king 
ſhould be pleaſed to aſk him. 
The monarch ſeated himſelf on a ſofa, and ling 
the dog in his arms, gently ſtroked his head, and 
then propoſed this queſtion; ſay, thou pretty animal, 
who am I? After a ſhort filence; Roxana entreated : 
the king to tell her, if he was not highly delighted 
with the anſwer which the little beaſt had made 
him? and whether he could ever have believed the 
thing, if he had not heard it? the king proteſted he 
had never heard a word. At which Roxana ſeeme 
much concerned, and looking earneſtly in the King's: 
face, demanded again, if his majeſty had not heard 
the dog anſwer him in the words following * you 
are the ſon of the ſun, the lieutenant of the prophets, 
and. the king of kings; you are dreaded by your 
enemies, adored by your fubjects, and Lagern gf 
beloved by my fair miſtreſs. 5 
The king of Perſia roſe up amazed and con- 
founded: but ſtill inſiſting he did not hear the dog 
ſpeak, Roxana lifted ap her hands, and thus: 
addreſſed herſelf to Mabemet Thou meſſenger- 


e of God, protect and defend the king. Increaſe 


_ & his honour, lengthen bis life, preſerve his un- 


„ derftanding, and open his ears; O never let him 


feel the infirmities of old age. Fhen the dog: 
being ordered to ſpeak a little louder, the begged the 
king to make a ſecond trial, Which he did: with 
great ſucceſs. For he now declared, he heard the 
little creature diſtinctly utter every word, juſt as; 
Roxana had before repeated. 
This occaſioned an univerſal joy im the ae. 
Nothing was talked of for ſome days but the ſpeak- 
ing dog. His anſwer to the king was written in 
letters of gold, and preſerved in the archives of the 
- empire. ' The pretended daughter of Hali was 
diſmiſſed with. a noble reward; and her father — | 
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afterwards promoted to one of the beſt governments 
in Perſia. 8 | 1 N 
The author of this tale concludes it with the 
following reflection. Old age very ſeldom proves 
a blefling to great men, eſpecially to thoſe who have 
any ſhare in the government of the world. The 
Perſian menarch, who ruled ſo many nations, 
and eſteemed himſelf a favourite of heaven, and the 
firſt man in the univerſe, was not permitted the uſe 
of his eyes or ears. He was he dupe of his ſlave, 
and the jeſt of his whole court; but no one durſt 

tell him ſo; and he died without knowing it. 
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Luxury in Eating co n'd. A PERSIAN Story. 
7 — Abbas, at the beginning of his reign, was 
more luxurious thin became ſo great àa prince: 
one might have judged of the (vaſtneſs of his empire 
by the variety of diſhes at his table; ſome were ſent 
him from Tigris; ſome from Euphrates; others 
from Oxus and the Caſpian ſea; one day when he 
gave a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper 
of the three tombs, was placed next to the beſt diſh of 
all the feaſt, out of reſpect for the ſanQity of his 
office; but inſtead of falling to eating heartily, as 
holy men are wont to do, he fetched a diſmal groan 


and fell a weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at nis 


behaviour, defired him to explain it to the company; 
he would | fain have been excuſed, but the So- 
phi ordered him on pain of diſpleaſure to acquaint 
him with the cauſe of hisdiſorden. 
 *« Know then, ſaid he, O monarch of the earth, 
that when I ſaw thy table covered in this manner, it 
brought to my mind a dream or rather a viſion, 
which was ſent me from the prophet whom I ſerve. 
On the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, I 


was ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, 
when, methought, the holy ravens of the ſanctuary 
bore me up on their wings into the air, and in a few 
moments conveyed me to the loweſt heavens, where 


the meſſenger of God, on whom be peace, was 


ſitting in his luminous tribunal, to receive petitions 
from the earth. Around him ſtood an infinite throng 
of animals, of every ſpecies and quality, which all | 
joined in prefering a complaint-againft the Schah 
Abbas for deſtroying them wantonly and tyrannically, 
beyond what any neceſfity could juſtify, or any 
natural appetite demand 88 

6 Tt was alledged by them, that ten or twelve of 


them were often murdered to compoſe one diſh for 
niceneſs of thy palate ; ſome gave their tongues only, 


ſome their bowels, ſome their fat, and others their 
brains or blood. In ſhort, they declared ſuch 


cionſtant waſte was made of them, that unleſs a flop 


was put to it in time, they ſhould periſh entirely by 
gluttony. The prophet hearing this, bent his brows, 
and ordered fix yultures to fetch thee alive before 
him. They inſtantly brought thee to his tribunal, 
where he commanded thy ſtomach to be opened, to 
ſee whether it was bigger or more capacious than 
| thoſe of other men; when. it was found to be juſt of 


the common ſize, he permitted all the animals to 


make reprizals on the body of their deſtroyer; but 
before one in ten thouſand could get at thee, every 
particle of it was devoured; ſo ill proportioned was 
the offender to the offene. 
This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the Sophi, 
that he would not ſuffer above one diſh of meat to 
be brought to his table ever after,” 


„„ 
The Piaure of Goop-Manxers: | 


| 5 is unworthy of publication which 

1 N may convey a uſeful leſſon to mankind. Sir 
William Gooch being in converſation with a gentle- 
man in the city of Williamſburgh, returned the 
ſalute of a negro, who was paſſing by about his 
maſter's buſineſs. Sir, ſaid the gentleman, does your 
honour deſcend ſo far as to ſalute a flave? Why 
(replied: the governor) yes; I cannot ſuffer a man 
of his condition to exceed me in good manners. w 
Never was reprimand more delicate. 
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INSTAN CE of ARROGAN CE. 

| 8 a king of Egypt, whoſe pride and 

ambition carried him to the utmoſt extent, 
obliged four or more of his tributary kings to be 
yoked in his chariot, and to draw him, inſtead of 
horſes, on certain oecaſions; but he was cured of 
that piece of arrogance before he died, by a keen 
reflection of one of thoſe kings, whom obſerving. 
with great. ſtedfaſtneſs, looking back upon the 
wheel, Seſoſtris aſked the ſubject of his thoughts on 
that occaſion, to which the tributary. prince replied, 
„The going round of the wheel, O, king! calls to. 
my mind the viciflitudes of fortune; for as every 
part of the wheel is uppermoſt and lowermoſt by - 
turns, ſo it is with. kings, who one day fit on the 
throne, and on the. next are reduced to the loweſt, 
degree of flavery.” This wrought ſo upon the 
king, that he left off the inhuman practice of ſub» 
jugating mankind to the yoke ever aſter. . 
| The 


* 


5 N Hamah, a. city of | Syria, which was formerly 3 


L ws 7 
The Macic Comar, or the Power of Baur. 
A Fairy. Tate. 


E governed: by its own princes, reſided Aboueaſar 
and Dakianos, who both were equally. knowing in 


the arts of magic, and whoſe powes was equally- 
ſupported by the aſſiſtance of genii and miniſtering 


ſpirits; they were both in high credit with the: 
prince who then ſat upon the throne, but their views 
were oppolite, and a rivalſhip ſubſiſted between them. 


as is uſual at courts, The prince was then in the 
bloom of youth, and the chief point conteſted: 


between the two magicians was, who ſhould be 
admitted to the honour of being his, favourite 


miſtreſs or Sultana: The viſir and Aboucaſar- 


_ eſpouſed the cauſe of Selima, whoſe perſon was grace 


ful and majeſtic, whilſt her deportment was eaſy: 
and obliging. Dakianos, on the contrary,. ſupported? 
the intereſt of Fiteah, the daughter of a nobleman» 


of Damaſcus, whoſe beauty had made- ſuch: a-noiſe: bo 
in the world, that Omar, who was then prince of 


Hamah, had conceived an ardent. deſire to ſee her, 
though he had a ſtrong paſkon for Selima. The: 


firſt ſtep which Dakianos took, in order to effect: 
his purpoſe, was to employ the ſpirit Uriel, who, 
being poſſeſſed of a fecret to render himſelf inviſible, 
could find acceſs: every where, to go to Damaſcus 


and fetch; from thence the picture of. Fiteab. 
Aboucaſar receiving notice of this, had recourſe o 


bis magic power, and upon receiving it from the 


prince, who was ſurpriſed at a view of: ſuch beauties, 


contemplated. it for ſome time, and then returned it, 
ſaying, the features at firſt appeared ſtriking, bur 


upon a cloſer view he could diſcover ſeveral con- 


iss ES 
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L 1] - 
conſidering the portrait, agreed with Aboucaſar; for - 
the magician, by diffolving a little powder in the 
air had made the colours fade, and rendered the ex- 
preſſion languid. Hereupon the prince's curioſity 
abated ; but being ſoon excited again by Dakianos, 
who found means to repreſent the figure of Fiteah ta 
him in a dream, he grew ſo impatient to ſee her, 
that he could not reſt till ſhe arrived at Hamah. 
When firſt he ſaw her, her beauty made a lively im- 
preſſion on his ſenſes; but his heart was ſtill ſo far 
diſengaged, that he remained a long time in ſuſpence 
between Selima and Fiteah, according as the magie 
of beauty in each, ſeconded by the magic of 
their reſpective abettors, operated upon his mind, 
which had not yet felt the influence of a real paſſion. 
However, the livelier charms of Fiteah were upon. 
the point of prevailing over the more faint attrac- 
tions of Selima, when - Aboucaſar called to his 
aſſiſtance a gnome of a malevolent nature, whoſe 
interpoſition has often proved deſtructive to the 
charms of beauty. The name of this gnome is Af- 
fectation, who, aſſuming the form of one of Fiteah's 
women, by her prattle and offitiouſneſs, and ſtill 
more by her cenſoriouſneſs, inſinuated herſelf into 
the good graces of her miſtreſs, whoſe favour ſhe 
acquired by ſetting all the other women of the Haram 
in the moſt- contemptible and ridiculous light ima» 
ginable, and at the ſame time repreſenting: all her 
awn imperfections and excellencies, This expe- 
pedient had like to have been crowned with ſucceſs 2 
the eyes of Fiteah, whoſe dazzling beauties before 
ſurpriſed all beholders, were now rolled inte a 
ſquint; and her voice, whoſe harmony exceeded 
the warbling of birds who fill the ſpicy groves of . 
Syria with their notes, had acquired tones that could 
not fail to diſguſt the judicious. Omar perceived 
the change, and quickly transferred his affection to 
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Selima, but ſtill was with-held from giving her that 
place he reſolved to beftow only on the miftreſs of 
his heart: and though he was: not inſenfible to the 
power of her beauty, he could not yet reſolve to 
decide in her favour. Dakianos, finding himſelf 
again baffled, gontrived by his art a mirror, whoſe 
virtue was ſuch, that it could not be ſullied even 
by-ſelf-love, but ſhewed every object through the 
medium of truth. No ſooner had Fiteah beheld 
herſelf therein, but the airs which ſhe had practiſed 
excited her utmoſt contempt, and ſhe again aſ- 
ſumed a behaviour that ſoon attracted the. notice of 
the prince, who for a time attached himſelf to her; 
whilſt Selima repined with ſecret jealouſy, and 
Aboucafar lamented the inefficacy of his art, The 
life of Omar and Fiteah for ſome time paſſed in all 
the exceſſes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual enjoy- 
ment; but languor ſoon invaded the heart of the 
prince, and the eaſe with which his pleaſures were 
acquired, rendered them taſteleſs and inſipid. While 
he was one day lolling in indolence upon a ſofa, 
a being appeared before him, whoſe tranſcendent 
beauty ſtruck him with ſurprize, As ſoon asthe 
effect which this raviſhing viſion had produced on 
him was ſubſided, he heard himſelf addreſſed in theſe 
words: * Omar, tis from me alone that you can 
hope to obtain what you have ſo long ſought for. I 
am the power that preſides over love- affairs. If 
mortals repreſent me with wings, tis owing to their 
own inconſtancy, my influence is permanent and 
 lafting. Palaces could not furniſh you with” 
a perfect beauty, 'a rural cottage ſhall afford what 
they. denied you.” The viſion immediately diſ- 
appeared, and theſe words made fuch an impreſſion 
upon Omar, that from henceforward he addicted 
- himſelf to hunting, hoping to meet with perfect 
beauty in the woods and fields, entirely * 
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not prove deceitful ; ſome moons after, when fatigued 


for bim: he immediately carried her to court, de- 
_ clared her Sultana, and ever after lived with her in 
perfect bappineſs. Thus were the united efforts 


of eee 
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Tun RIVAL BROTHERS: | 


of abſtract reaſon have been urged againſt the 
inhuman practice of fighting duels; but examples 
prove more forcible than ſpeculative. Maxims,. 
however juſt, and moral reflections, though ſounded 
on truth, are incapable of conveying that con viction, 
which an inſtance from real life cannot fail to- 
produce... Urged by this conſideration, I commu- 
nicate -to- you the following tragical event; and: 
hope that ſuch an example may contribute to make 
men look upon this barbarous cuſtom with the de< 
teſtation it deſerves. 

A. gentleman of. vaſt FAG: in New England; 


conceal. under thoſe. of Nicanor-and Philotas. Ni- 
canor was in his early youth fent over to England: 
to be educated, and there remained till the death of 
his father; when finding himſelf poſſeſſed of a. vaſt: 
fortune, be immediately reſolved to make the tour of 
Europe. Nothing very remarkable happened to 
him in the eonrla of_ bis mcd till at Rome, he 
attached. 


al the ladies of his court. The power of love did 


with hunting, he was obliged to ſeek refreſhment 
at the cottage of the ſhepherd Keſchetiouch, he- 
beheld his daughter Zezbet, and from the reſem- 
blance of her features to thoſe of the apparition he had - 
beheld, perceived that ſhe was the perſon intended 
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had two ſons, whoſe real names I ſhall beg leave to 
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attached himſelf to a courtezan with as much ardour 
as the young lover in Terence diſcovers for his- 
Thoris. He ſpared nothing to gratify her vanity 
and voluptuous inclinations; and ſuch was her art, 
that ſne found means to perſuade him that he alone 
received her favours, though he really ſhared them 
with many rivals, who were equally well received, 
as they contributed to cram the avarice of Camilla, 
for that was the name ſhe went by. Nicanor's ſer- 
vant, Parmeno, who was of a character as prudent. 
and thrifty, as his maſter was extravagant and in- 
_ diſcreet, with grief ſaw the great expence to which, 
the latter put himſelf, and carefully watched for an 
occaſion to detect Camilla in. ſome intrigue, in order 
thereby to alienate the affections of his maſter from 
her; many ſuch opportunities offered: but Camilla, 
_ whoſe addreſs was not to be ſurpaſſed, found means 
conſtantly to give ſuch a turn to events, as to per- 
ſuade Nicanor that he was impoſed upon. Camilla, 
ſuſpected that Parmeno had done her ill offices with 
his maſter, and therefore exerted all her arts of per- 
ſuaſion to ſuch a degree, that ſhe at laſt prevailed 
1 — Nicanor to diſcharge him. Parmeno was ſoon 
after taken into ſervice by an Engliſh gentleman, 
who. went by the name of Trueman. 

Mr. Trueman in a ſhort time diſcovered that 
Parmeno had great abilities for carrying on an in- 
trigue, and as he had ſeen Camilla, and was ſmitten 
with her beauty, he employed him to carry letters 
to her, till ſhe at laſt conſented to an interview with 
him at a certain houſe, not far diſtant from Il Porta 
del Populo. Parmeno, who was ſtill attached to 
bis old maſter, immediately acquainted him with 
this aſſignation; and having brought him to the 
place, ee who no longer doubted of the infi- 
delity of his miſtreſs, called his rival out, and ſoon 
gave him a mortal wound; but how great * his 
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horror and ſurprize, when he, a few days aſter, diſ- 
covered by a letter delivered to him by Parmeno, 


which the deceaſed had by miſtake given to his ſer- 


vant, inſtead of one addrefled to Camilla, that he 
had killed his own brother. Philotas had concealed 
his name on account of an affair of honour, which 


_ obliged him to quit Florence, where he was known, 


and go to Rome. Nicanor was ſo ſhocked at the 
fatal diſcovery, that he immediately ſhot his ſervant 


_Parmeno, and himſelf afterwards. Such are the 
dreadful confequences which flow from this barba- 
rous cuſtom here; but the thoughts of what they 


may occaſion hereafter, muſt fill every true chriſtian. 


with terror and conſternation. 
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| The Character of a Maid's HusBAND. 


roco the male part of the creation 


- uſurp a pre-eminence over us poor women, I 
am determined in all matters wherein my happineſs 
and intereſt depend, to judge for myſelf ; nor would 


de perſuaded contrary to the conviction of my own 


mind, by the wiſeſt man upon earth. I have no 
antipathy to mankind, nor averſion to the married 
ſtate; but as ſenſual enjoyments, I am aſſured are 
not "ſufficient, to render connubial happineſs perma- 
nent and laſting, I have not yet ventured to enter on 


it, and for this plain reaſon ; becauſe I have not yet 


had a ſuitor, whoſe mental accompliſhments have 
been in any reſpect adequate to what ] expect in a 


huſband. Waving apology, 1 here ſend you the 


portrait of this man as to mind and perſon ; who 
may command my hand and heart; preſuming that 


it may anſwer a valuable purpoſe and conduce to my 


future felicity, as well as that of one who is fo juſtly 


entitled to every bleffing life can afford, 8 
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His perſon muſt be graceful and engaging: his 
behaviour muſt be ſerious, but natural, which is 
neither 100 open nor tod reſerved: his laugh, his 
ſpeech, his action, and his whole manner, muſt be 
juſt without affectation, and free without levity. 
His genius and his knowledge muft be extenſive ; 
not {Killed in one ſcience, yet ignorant of all others; 
not converſant in books, yet knowing nothing of 
mankind ; not a mere ſcholar, a mere ſoldier, or a 
mere pretty fellow ; but learning, freedom and gal- 
lantry muſt ſo nicely be mingled together that I 
might always find in him an improving friend, a gay 
companion, and an amuſing gallant. His ſoul 5 
be generous without prodigality, humane without 
_ weakneſs, juſt. without ſeverity, and fond without 
folly. . To his wife endearing, to his children af- 
fectionate, to his friends warm, to all mankind be- 
nievolent: nature and reaſon muſt join their 
powers, and to the openneſs of his heart add czco- 
nomy, making him careful without avarice, and 
giving a kind of unconcernedneſs without negli- 
gence. The charm which is to be conſidered before 
all the reſt ſtill remains unſpoke of: be muſt have 
what is ſo very ſcarce in the libertine age, religion g 
but though devout he muſt not be ſuperſtitious, 
though good, not melancholy ; far from that unhap- 
py infirmity which makes men uncharitable 1 
averſe to that ſevere temper which inſenſibly diffules 
into the heart of man a moroſe contempt of the 
world, and an antipathy to the lawful pleaſures of it. 
Ik any man will give proof, that he poſſeſſes theſe 
qualities, my fortune, which is very conſiderable, 
and my perſon ſhall be his, though I fear I have 
_ deſcribed a thing out of nature] So that not to be 
too rigid, I am willing to make a reaſonable abate- 
ment, provided it be not in any of the moſt eſſential 
4 The 
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{iderable eſtate, was married to a lady of beauty, 
wit, virtue and good humour; but, though he knew' 
and acknowledged the merits of his wife, yet he 


Aer of a very ancient combs; and con- 


was a man of ſo depraved a taſte, that the dirty 
creature he could pick up, frequently Taos her? 


CET ES © 


It happened when they were at their country ſeat, 


that riding one morning to take the air, as was his- 


uſual cuſtom, he met a ragged country-wench, with- 
a pair of wallets, or coarſe linen-bags, thrown over: 


her ſhoulder. 


they got from the charity of the cooks at great gen 
tlemen's houſes ; and that ſhe was going home with 
what they had given her. You need not be in haſte, 


I üſuppoſe, ſaid he; if you will ſtep with me into 
vonder field, I will give * ein to buy 1252 | 


a New gown. = 
The poor girl needed not amet! perſuaſion to 


being her to conſent, on which he alighted from 
bis horſe, and threw the bridle over a hedge-ſtake. 
The girl at the ſame time hung her 3 on the 
pummel of the ſaddle,” to prevent their coming to 


any harm. She then followed the gentleman a Hue 
way On of the road. n 4Þ "th of 5 


7 he-horſe not liking: his Gtuation, found means 
to get Ae, and ran ** home e lady by 
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He ſtopped his horſe, and aſked what 
ſhe had got there? to which ſhe replied, with a low 

curtſey after her faſhion, that it was broken victuals : 
that her mother and ſhe had no ſuſtenance, but what 


„„ 


chance was at the window when he came galloping 


into the court yard ;—ſhe was at firſt a little frighted 
to ſee him without his rider; but perceiving the _ 


bags, ſhe called to have them brought to her, and 
on their being fo, was not long at a loſs to gueſs 
the meaning of this adventure. 

She then ordered the cook to empty the wallets, 
and put whatever ſhe found in them into a ng 
diſh, and ſend it up in the firſt courſe that day" 


dinner: which accordingly was done. 


The huſband on miſſing his horſe walked R__ 
and brought with him two neighbouring gentlemen 
whom he accidentally met with in his way. But 
the gueſts did not prevent the lady from proſecuting: 
her intention. —T he beggar's proviſion was ſet upon 


| the table, —remnants of - ſtale fowls, — bones half 


picked, pieces of beef, —mutton, lamb, — veal, 
with ſeveral lumps of bread, promiſcuouſſy huddled 
together, made a very comical appearance, —Every. 
one preſently had his eyes upon this diſh, and the 
buſband, not knowing. whatto make of it, cried 
out pretty haſtily.— What's this! What have we 
6 got here?“ To which the lady with the greateſt 
gaiety replied, ce It isa new falhioned olio, my dear -- 

dc it wants no variety; I think there is a little of 


< every thing, and 1 hope you will eat heartily of _ 


&« it, as it is a diſh of your own providing.“ 
The ſignificant ſmile which accompanied theſe laft 
words, as well as the tone of voice in which they 
were ſpoke, making him remember where the girl 
had hung her wallets, threw him -into a good deal 
of confuſion; which ſhe perceiving, ordered the 
diſh to be taken away, and ſaid, I ſee you do not 


& like it my dear, therefore, when next you go to 


© market, pray be a better caterer.” Forgive 


e this,“ cried he, and I Promiſe never to * wtf 


any ſuch markets more.“ 


. 
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The gentlemen found there was ſome myſtery, 


but would not be ſo free as to deſire an explanation. 


When dinner was over, however, and the lady, after 
behaving the whole time with all the chearfulneſs 
imaginable, had retired to leave them to their bottle, 
the huſband made no ſeruple of relating to them b. 


What means his table had been furniſhed with a diſh 


of ſo particular a kind; at which they laughed very 
heartily, and would have done ſo much more, if 


their admiration of the lady's wit and good humour, 


had not almoſt entirely engroſſed their attention. 
Wie cannot help admiring the great command 
which the lady had of her temper. Female paſſions 


are of all others the moſt violent, even in ordinary 


matters; but when heated by jealouſy, are almoſt 
ungovernable, and often: attended with fatal conſe- 


QUENCES, But how much more prudent is it for the 


ladies to endeayour to reclaim. their huſbands. by 
gentle meaſures, than by giving way to the fury of 
ungovernahle paſſion, drive them to ſeek (as it were) 
an aſylum among thoſe who firſt tempted them from 
the paths of victue? e 
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A Maron of learning Six Languages in Six 


Hours. 


-CINCE the cultivation of the mind is the moſt 


important purſuit which ought to engage the 


attention of man, thoſe certainly deſerve public ap- 
plauſe who facilitate the improvement of the intel- 


leas. 1 4 3 1 e e 
WMe bave long been deceived. by a parcel of 

Jugglers ealled men of genius, and men of. learning, 

who pretend that the acquiſition of languages, arts, 
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and ſciences is a very difficult matter. Mr, Pope, 
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an impoſtor of the higheſt reputation, goes ſo far as 
to aſſert that, | | . Wm * 
0 One ſcience only will one genius fit. 
_. © Go vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit.“ 


But to the diſproof of ſuch dullard.ſcarce argumente, | 


fome ingenious gentlemen have lately diſcovered a 


curious method of teaching writing in eighteen 


hours, navigation ih thirty hours, the four firſt rules 
of arithmetic in four hours, and other arts and 
ſciences in a ſpace of time proportionably ſhort, 
though ſome malignant fellows, termed men of ſenſe; 
pretend that their advertiſements are mere fallacies; 
as for example, with reſpect to the art of writing, 


they inſiſt that theſe honeſt inſtructors divide the 


eighteen hours into quarters, two only of Which 


they weekly allot to the inſtructions of the pupil, by 
which means he is juſt nine months inſtead of 
eighteen hours under tuition, and at the expiration 


of the time incapable of writing a receipt, or giving 


a note of hand. But I am not of a credulous 


temper, I do not believe all theſe men of ſenſe tell 
me; but be. it as it may, what I have to propoſe 


. will certainly be of great uſe to people of narrow ca- 


pacities, and ſhort memories, and to ſuch as have 
but little leiſure for liberal purſuits. It is a method 
by which any perſon may learn ſix languages in the 
ſpace of fix hours. I ſhall not trouble my pupils _ 
with grammatical niceties, they have no occaſion 

to fatigue their minds with critical diſtinctions be- 
tween ſabſtantives and adjectives, verbs and parti- 
ciples; but a few plain principles, eaſy to learn, 
and eaſy to retain,.are all they will have occaſion to 
ſtudy; but to the purpoſe. R 

Io learn Welch make all things animate and ina- 
nimate of the feminine gender thus, call a man or a 
bull, Bur, change all 's into f 's, as for Davy, ſay 


Tay, and all b into p's, as for beggar, ſay pegger, 


— - 
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for blood, ſay plot, and uſe the word was for all tenſes 


whatever, and leave out the letter 20 in all proper 


names, as for. woman and world, lay n * 


*orld. 
To learn Iriſh, begin every ſentence with arrah 


honey, or arrah dear joy; change g into j, as for 


gentleman, ſay jontleman, and put þ after / wherever 
it occurs, as for foul ſay fooul 3 @ for et, as taz: for 


tei e. 

Too learn Scotch, turn e into a, i into e and o into 
2, as for when ſay han, for pit, ſay pet, for ſoul, ſay 

faul, for vi put e, as for devil, ſay de el; and be ſure 


always to ſpeak very broad, and draw very much. 
To ſpeak French, put all your accents on the laſt 
ſyllable, and ſay me for 7, and ene for a, as for ex- 


_ ample, I will give you a guinea, in F rench will be me 


toll give you one guinea. 
o learn Dutch, put d for th, nd: f for the 28 for 


his, dis, for that, dat, and for third, turd, _ yaw | 
far yes, and call all avomen, frows. 


To learn Latin, end all your words with : 1, 65 um, 
or am, as for example, for fight you dog, fight till you 
drop, ſay fightum dygi, fightum | tillio dropum, or as 


the boy tranſlated to his father in a diſtich, the 
names of a ruſty ſword, a barrel of tar, a pe 5. 


ane a battle between two magpyes, 

„ Ruſty Tuſty, Tarbarril 
„ Carpitorum, Pyebattil.“ 5 5 
By this ingenious method a perſon who has no 


more brains than a Duke, may become a compleat 
- linguiſt, and appear as conſpicuous in courts, as 
| Ry who at patent . * ; i 


[* 
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his defence. 
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A CHINESE TALE, 


TH E ancient T akupi had long been prime Mi- 
niſter to the Queen of Yawaqua, a fertile 


Country, that ſtretches along the weſtern confines of | 


China. During his adminiſtration, whatever ad- 


vantages could be derived from arts, learning and 
commerce, ſeem to bleſs the people, nor were the 
neceſſary precautions of providing for the ſecurity of 


the ſtate forgotten. It often happens, however, that 
when men are poſſeſſed of all they want, they then 


begin to find tormenis from | imaginary afflictions, 


and leflen their immediate enjoyments, by forbo- 
ding that thoſe enjoyments are to have an end. The 
people now therefore caſt about to find out grievan- 
ces, and after ſome ſearch, they actually began to 
fancy themſelves aggrieved. A petition againſt the 
enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
due form; and the Queen, willing to ſatisfy her 
ſubjects, appointed a day, in which his excuſers 
ſhould be heard, and the miniſter ſhould ſtand upon 


= 


The day being arrived, and the miniſter brought 


before the tribunal, three accuſers of principal note 


appeared from among the number. 
The firſt was a carrier, who ſupplied the city 
with fiſh. He depoſed that it was the cuſtom, time 


immemorial, for carriers to bring their fiſh upon a 


hamper, which being placed on one ſide, and ba- 
lanced by a ſtone of equal weight on the other, the 
load was thus conveyed with caſe and ſafety; but 
that the priſoner, moved either by a malicious ſpirit 
of innovation, or perhaps bribed by the company 
of hamper-makers, had obliged all carriers to take 
down the ftone, and in its place to put up another 
„„ „„ . 
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„„ 
hamper, on the oppoſite fide, entirely repugnant ts 
the cuſtoms of all antiquity, and thoſe of the king- 
dom of. Yawaqua in particular, 5 
The carrier finiſned; and the whole court began 
to ſhake their heads at the innovating miniſter, when 
the ſecond witneſs appeared. He was inſpector of 
the buildings of the city, and accuſed the diſgraced 
favourite of having given orders for the demolition 
of an ancient ruin, which happened only to obſtruct 
the paſſage through a principal ſtreet of the city. 
He obſerved” that ſuch buildings were noble monu- 
ments of barbarous antiquity, and contributed finely 
to ſhew how little their anceſtors underſtood archi- 
tecture, and for that reaſon they ſhould be held ſa- 
cred and ſuffered gradually to decay. 
The third and laſt witneſs now appeared ; this 
Was- a Widow, who had laudably attempted to burn 
herſelf upon her huſband's funeral pile. She had 
only attempted, for the innovating minifter had 
p prevented the execution of her deſign, and was in- 
ſenfible to all her tears, proteftations and intrea- 
The Queen could have pardoned his two former 
offences, but this was conſidered as ſo groſs an in- 
Jury to the ſex, and ſo directly contrary to all the 
cuſtoms of antiquity, that it called for immediate 
Juſtice. What, cries the Queen, not ſuffer a wo- 
man to burn herſelf when ſhe has a mind ! a very 
pretty miniſter truly, A poor woman cannot go 
peaceably and throw herſeif into the fire, but he 
muſt intermeddle; very fine indeed; the ſex are to 
de very prettily tutored no doubt if they muſt be re- 
ſtrained from entertaining their female friends now 
and then with a roaſted acquaintance. I ſentence 
the criminal at the bar, for his injurious treatment 
of the ſex, to be baniſhed my preſence for ever.” 


- 
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8 Takupi had been hitherto ſilent, and began to 
ſpeak only to ſhe the ſincerity of his reſignation. I 
acknowledge, cried he, my crime, and ſince I am to 
be baniſhed, I beg it may be to ſome ruined town 

j or deſolate village, in the country I have governed. 

|  His.requeſt appearing reaſonable, it was immediately 

8 complied with; — a courtier had orders to fix 
upon a place of baniſhment, anſwering the miniſter's 

; deſcription; After ſome months ſearch, however, 


; the enquiry proved fruitleſs, neither a' deſolate 
village nor a ruined town was found in the whole 
4 kingdom. Alas, ſaid Takupi to the Queen, how 

R can that country be ill governed, which has neither a 
þ deſolate village, nor a' ruined town in it?” The 
Queen perceived the juſtice of his remark, and re- 


p _ ceived the miniſter into more than former favour. _ 
; A JUST. OBSERVATION, 
* 


INE who was well acquainted with London, 
obſerved, that the children born in town, were 
uſually of a forward and lively wit, till they came to 

be about ten or twelve years of age; but that 
country lads, on the contrary, were dull of under- - 
ſtanding, and made their acquiſitions by flow 
degrees; © the conſequence of which is, continued 
„he, that if we examine the beſt "ſhops in 
&« London, we ſhall find them tenanted by perſons 
« out of the country, wWhilſt the garrets are filled 


* 


wich natives? 
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The N of A Virtous L IF E. 


1 a lovely valley between the chalky cliffs of Ah 
Chaldee, watered: by a perennial ſtream from the 
ancient Euphrates, Bareas, deſcended from the patri- 
arch of old, had pitched his tent. A towering oak, 
_ venerable with age, the. ſhadow of whoſe ſpreading. 
branches offered a cooling retreat from the noontide 
rays, ſtood; before them; and behind them a lofty - 
grove of citrons and pomegranates, delighted the 
eyes of the traveller, and gave its ſpicey odours to 
the fluttering breeze, His doors were always open to 
the ſtranger and the fatherleſs; the indigent found 
him a generous benefactor, and the oppreſſed a pow- - 
| - erful protector, He delighted to remove the chilling 
| hand of poverty from the unfortunate, and to pour 
the balm of comfort into the breaſt of the friendleſs. 
Filled with the generous principles of virtue and be- 
neficence, he was not contented with enjoying hap- 
pineſs himſelf, but deſirous of * it to all the 
human race. 


8 


He always pitched his tents within ſight af: "IIA 5 
principal road, that the very traveller might find te- 2 
freſhmeat, and reſt ſecurely aſter the toils of the., | 

- da 1 

3 the reſt that viſited the hoſpitable tents of. i 

Barcas, was Selim, prince of Aden, who had been 3 
i driven from his country by the Sophi of Perſia. t 
His countenance was clouded with cares and diſap- p 
pointments, and his. attention wholly . employed in 3 Þ 

meditating on his misfortunes. , 10 
| = Barcas received the unfortunate ſtranger © BY = Þ 
: that cordial affection, which had endeared him to d 
all the inhabitants of the neighbouring IG” = = 1 
He treated him in the moſt | hoſpitable 8 5 4 
dendea- 


Fs +0 


| endeavoured, by a chearful and engaging donver- 
ſation, to baniſh that melancholy which preyed upon 


his mind; but finding all his endeavours mn . 


= he thus addreſſed the prince of Aden. 


«© Some misfortune, | heavier than thoſe com- 


mon to the ſons of men, has doubtleſs fallen upon 


thee, and thy ſpirits are unable to ſupport the pon- 


derous weight. But tell me, thou. that haſt drank _ 
deep of the cup of affliction, is it impoſſible to re- 


move the cauſe of thy grief, or to mitigate thy 


ſorrow ? Is the dart of affliction pierced fo far into / 
thy breaſt that it cannot be drawn, and is the wound 
too deep to admit cf a cure? Remember that the 


path of life lies along the margin of the river of ad- 
verſity, and every human being is obliged to drink 


often of its bitter ſtream. But let not the misfor- 


tunes common to all the children of men diſcourage 


us, nor deprive us of thoſe innocent pleaſures which 


the bountiful Father of the univerſe hath ſcattered / 
around us, with a liberal hand.“ 


„„ Thy reaſonings, Barcas, replied the franger, 25 


are doubtleſs juſt; but misfortunes like mine are 


too many to be removed, and too heavy to be ſup- 


ported. Thou canſt not be a ſtranger to the melan- © 
choly ſtate of Selim Prince of Aden. He lately 
flouriſhed like a tall cedar on the mountains, ani 


was eminently diſtinguiſhed among the Princes of 


the earth. The oppreſſed of different nations im- 


plored his protection, and at his command the 
proud tyrants of the neighbouring countries laid the 


rod of oppreſſion aſide, But the haughty Perſian 
prevailed againſt him, and laid all his honours in the 
duſt, His populous cities are deſtroyed, and de- 


luged with the blood of their inhabitants; bis fruit- 
ful fields are turned into a deſert, and his wives and _ 


2 captives in the houſe of an , maſter. 
K 2 O Barcas! 


o 
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O Barcas! can 1 like theſe be ſupported 
with patience, or leflened by the generous aid of 
| friendſhip? I well know, that if thy wiſdom can 
point out a remedy for my grie!, thy fincere defire 
of being ſerviceable to all the ſons and daughters of 
zMichon, wili not ſuffer thee to conceal i it; but this, 
I fear, is a taſk beyond thy power.“ 
<< Selim, replied the ſhepherd of Chaldee, thy miſ- 
fortunes are certainly grievous, and heavy to be. 
borne; but let not thy hours be ſpent- in fruitleſs 
complaining, nor dare tc pry into the arcana of hea- 
ven. Call not the afflictive turns of life evil, till 
thou art able to comprehend the intention for 
which they were ſent; and the good which, for 
aught thou knoweſt, may ariſe from them. View 
thyſelf with care and ſincerity, and take a true liſt of 
all thy vices; remember the all-wiſe Being is beſt ac- 
quainted with thy frame, and conſiders thou art but 
a child of duſt. Blame not the Governor of the uni- 
verſe becauſe thou canſt not ſearch the profundity of 
his meaſures, nor find out the depth of his judg- 
ments; conſider thy ſight at preſent is very imper- 
fect, and confined within very narrow bounds. But 
thou ſhalt ſoon put off the veil of mortality, and 
thou ſhalt then be capable of ſurveying things which 
are now. invihble, The clouds of misfortune and 
vapours of affliction ſhall be then diſperſed, by the 
brightneſs of a clearer ſun: the heavens ſhall no 
longer frown, but the ſkyexhibit a proſpect of ſmiling 
ſerenity. The thunders of affliction ſhall no longer 
utter their hoarſe voices, and the billows of grief 
which now rage, ſhall fink into a calm. Then 
| ſhall the ſyſtem of Providence be revealed, and the 
ways of heaven made known to the children of men. 
L. earn therefore, Selim, to govern the unruly paſſions - 
j of thy repining ſoul, and reign emperor over thyſelf. 
= nnn that che things thou haſt loft, were TS. 
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lent thee by that Being who. forined the univerſe, ; 
and who hath- not wreſt-d them from thee by a 
_. tyrant's arm; but for what purpoſe is impoſſible to 
be known, nor ſhould wretched mortals dare to en- 
quire. Submit thyſelf, therefore,” to his pleaſure, 
and bear thy misfortunes with conftancy and reſig- 
nation. Wait with patience and ſubmiſſion, till 
thou art taken from the regions of mortality, and 
then ſhalt thou receive the reward of all thy. la- | 
-tbours.” IE 
— Theſe cellaftions mend the e of Selich, 8 
his countenance became tranquil and ſerene. He 
| thanked the generous Barcas for his friendly advice, 


; and departed from his MIO» tents in peace. N 8 
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renz 'of Three THIEVES. 
NON the wicked there is no fidelity. 


Three villains having made a confiderabie 
booty at a ſmall diſtance *from a country town, 
agreed, that it was not expedient for all three to en- 
ter the town together, but that one of them only 

ould go and buy proviſions, and bring them to the 
place of rendezvous in the wood. Whilſt he was © 
gone, the two who were left conſulted together, in 
order to enlarge their ſhare of the booty, to kill their 
comrade as ſoon as he ſhould return with their food. 
This was executed. But their murdered companion, 
who had formed preciſely the ſame deſign againſt 
them, had, after ſatisfying his own appetite,. poiſoned 
the meſs he brought for them. Thus. 0 * * 
the treachery oy __ reep Fs: 1 
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C OING along the Strand the other day, I was ac- 
; coſted by my old acquaintance Tom Thought- 


F 
tis faction, crying at the ſame time, Wiſh me joy, 
JJ ono . 
. Joy of what, pray?“ „ 
* Joysof what, why of the good fortu 


ge that BE 


yet. - This inundation of luck quite overwhelms 
my ſenſes, and renders, me almoſt unintelligible; 
but to the buſineſs. You have heard me mention 
that about thirty years ago, Sam Squabble and I had 
a diſpute about a piece, of land of the value of five 
Hundred pounds, which has ever ſince been in Chan- 
cery, till laſt Tueſday, I had a decree in my favour.” 
. * Then I fincerely congratulate you, ſince you 
have ſo much reaſon to rejoice ; for I imagine you 
muſt be conſiderably in pocket. e e e rd 
In pocket; ſhaw | how filly you talk, I am 
afraid you Kiiow-Motfing at all of the law. Why L 
think myſelf veiy happy in being only ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds out of pocket. There was Dick Shat- 


cree in his favour, he found himſelf eleven thouſand 
pounds worſe than when he began. Why none but 
a fool would go to "law with a deſign to be a 
| gainer.“ . G 


. fited, jo what end do you go to law?” 


Found among the Papers of a Gentleman lately 
leſs; he ran to me with a great" deal of ſeeming ſa- 


tided me yeſterdzy ; but you bave not heard of it 


terbrain litigated an affair in which the original ſum 
was only ſeventy pounds, and upon obtaining a de- 


« Tf you do not go to law in order to be bene- 
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e To what end? to gain ſatisfaRtion to be fure, 
not to gain money.“ 

I endeavoured to convince my friend that he had 
not ſo much reaſon to rejoice as he might imagine, 
and that he might truly ſay with Hannibal, a few 


more ſuch victories would ruin him. But he was 


proof againſt argument, for ever ſince he had been 
ſo connected with law, he had been very converſant 
with reaſon; ſo that finding our opinions did not 
tally, we wok leave of each other with a great deal 
of cool complaiſance. | 
| Ton? s caſe put me in mind 4 that excellent de- 
' Ceription of a law ſuit-i in Hudibras : 8 


He that by injury is griev 5 
And goes to law to be reliey? - FINS 
Is ſillier than a ſottiſn eue „ 
Who when a thief has robb'd his houſe, 
Applies himſelf to cunning men 
Jo help him to his goods again; 
When all he can expect to gain, 
Is but to ſquander more in'vain. 


A little German prince 2 as well go to war 
with the Grand Monarch, as a poor man content 
with one who is rich; for the juſtice of a cauſe will 
not bear the expence of a uit. 8 
Among the Turks, where juftice is done in 2 con- 
ceiſe and ſummary way, no advocates are allowed; 
for it never entered into their heads, that after proofs 
are produced, and the validity of thoſe proofs con- 

feſſed or denied, that a man's talking two or three 
hours could be of any uſe, either on x the one fide or 
| the other, 

In this nation, formerly one or two coupſel 'was 
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thought Fuflicient on a ſide: but at We 


number is ſo increaſed, that we may ſoon expect to 


ſce the whole bar draw up in battle array, in every 
gtea tcauſe, like two armies in oppoſition; and 1 
4 believe the __ way be little hors of that of. an 


#T ay. 


tioned author. 
For Par ers, leſl the bear 3 Uu SRL: 
And plaintiff dog, ſhou'd make an end on 12 8 
Do ſtay and tail with wits of error, 
Reverſe of judgement, and demurrer.. 
Jo let them breathe awhile, and then, <7 
Cry wheep, and ſet them on again, FIG 
Until, with Tubtle cobweb cheats 
They? re catch d in knotted law-like nets, 
In which, when once they are embrangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they? re Ss. 
For while their purſes can diſpute, 
There“ no end of th immortal ſuit. 


The laws, in themſelves, are for the moſt „ 


— 


good; but numberleſs abuſes have crept into the 


practice. Therefore till a thorough reformation 
takes place, I would adviſe every honeſt man rather 


to ſearch for butterflies in January politeneſs in 


B in France virtue in a brothel, 
or Kuck! in a e chan el A law. 
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W a cauſe, its A battle, was to be dagided i in- 4 | 

day, clients like ſoldiers might be contented; but 
the miſchief ; is, the ſuit often laſts as long as the 
- contending parties have money to carry it on, which 
I think is pertinently ridiculeg by the beſore · men- 


: * 
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3 of sroar er MA HOMET. 


\ FTER 83 ROW of no 5 the 
Turks, a lady of the imperial blood, of exqui- - 
fite beauty, was preſented to the conquerorz who, 


. tho” of a fierce diſpoſition, become ſo paſſi nately en- 


amoured, that he waſted two years in the ſoftneſſes 
of the ſera lio, - The army murmured, at laſt mu- 
tinied, an called aloud for the Sultan to lead them 
out to war. Mahomet rouzed by their inſolence, 
called a divan, ſummoned the officers of the jani- 
zaries, himſelf joined them, and led in a lady veiled 
in his hand; then with a furious look, demanded 
what right they had to treſpaſs upon his pleaſure; 
told them he was their emperor. and lord, and 
they bis ſlaves. Nevertheleſs, ſays he, for my 
own ſake, I'll juſtify my own deeds. Saying this, 
he unveiled the lady, who was a perfect beauty, 
moſt ſplendidly adorned with jewelz, Are you ſatiſ- 

fied, cries the emperor? We are, was ecchoed back 
from the aſſembly 3 but I am not, repli'd the 
Sultan z and wreathing his hand in the hair of the 
innocent captive, with his ſcym<ter cut off her head 
at one blow, See, ſays he, your emperor is ſtill 
maſter of himſelf; I am not to be taught my duty by 
you: have only given the nations a breathing time, 

that they may be more worthy my conquering + 


when 1 rouſe myſelf again, it ſhall be only to their 5 


ruin. Go, and prepare for war and danger; for 
] es L command, you may trembie to N 
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The School of ApyzrsITY. An INDIan STory, 


T7 ALAHAD, a monarch of Indoſtan, reigned 
3 gloriouſly over a happy people, and ſeemed to 
want nothing to render his felicity complete, but a 
ſon to ſway his ſeeptre, and perpetuate his virtues. 
To obtain this happineſs was therefore his conſtant 
wiſh, and for which he inceſſantly offered up his 
prayers to the Deity; but for ſome years the ſon ſo 
earneitly requeſted was denied. At laſt, as he was 
one day enjoying the coolneſs of the air in an arbour 
erected in a thick grove of citron- trees, he fell into a 
Number, and thought he was wateting a vaſt cedar, 
from whoſe root there iſſued à large flame, which de- 
voured all the trees of the adjacent foreſt. | 
A dream ſo uncommon filled his mind with va- 
rious conjeEtures, and rendered him very ſolicitous 
of knowing what it portended. Accordingly, he 
ſent for Chimas, his prime miniſter, and the moſt 
Jearned of all the fages of Indoſtan, to explain this 
viſion, 'Chimas liftened with profound attention to 
his maſter, and, when he had finiſhed the relation, 
told him he would ſhortly have a ſon; but declined 
the interpretation of the other particulars till the 
next day, when all the ſages of the kirgdem were 
ſummoned to attend at the king's palace. 1 
They did not fail to obey the commands of their 
monarch; and, in the midft of this aſſembly, Chi- 
mas confirmed the approaching birth of a prince; 
tut refuſed to explain the meaning of the. flame 
which iſſued from the root of the tree, unleſs the 
king would promiſe not to be angry at what he was 
going to reveal. His majeſty very readily gave his 
royal word, not to reſent any thing that might fall 
from him in explaining this myſterious par tieu- 
= FD 8 . 
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Chimas having thus obtained the royal promiſe, 
aaddreſſed himſelf in the following manner to his ma- 
MM fter: „Thy reign, O powerful monarch of Indoſ- 
tan! hath been blefſed with every thing thou. 
couldſt aſk, or thy imagination conceive, except in 
having a ſon to ſway thy ſceptre, and govern the people 
of thy extenſive dominions. Now heaven is going 
to add this gift to all the former, and convince thee, 
that the prayers of the virtuous are never offered in 
vain, But liſten with attention to what I am now 
going to reveal. This ſon, who will abound in 
knowledge, and whoſe wiſdom will reſemble the 
flame that at once enlightens and cheriſhes, will 
prove the ſcourge of his . 2 exerciſe every 
| kind of cruelty, and even mallacre all the learned 
men in this kingdom: ſo incapable are mortals of 
knowing what will prove really advantageous to 
them, and of forming wiſhes to augment their 
happineſs, unleſs aſſiſted with wiſdom from on 
high. But his tyranny will not always continue; 
' adverſity, which often teacheth mortals their errors, 
and turns their feet from the paths of vice to thoſe 
of virtue, will force him to reflect on his actions 
_ convince him of their enormity, and cauſe a total > 
change in his conduct. Happineſs will again ſmile 
in every habitation, and ſpread her wings over the 
deſolated banks of the Ganges. The mouths that 
uttered the moſt dreadful imprecations on the head 
of their monarch, ſhall be filled with bleffings, and 
the lifping tongues of infants ſhall be imployed 
in wiſhing him every kind of proſperity. Z 
“ Such are the decrees of Providence; and ſurely 
be beſt knows what is moſt proper for the children 
of men. Therefore, O mighty Kalahad, who now 
filleſt the throne of Indoſtan, and at whoſe footſtool 
the kings of the Eaſt pay obedience, let not ſorrow 
fill thy royal breaſt; the miſeries of thy kingdom 


e 
will not continue ;; 'E - that Being who formed the uni- 
verſe, that cauſeth the ſun to riſe, and the refreſh- 
ing ſhowers of rain to fall on the thirſty land, will 
protect thy people, and teach the ſons of mortals, that 
thoſe who honour, virtue are his peculiar care. Mi- 
ſery and diftreſs may indeed for a ſhort time ſurround 
their habitations, but will ſoon, be ſucceeded by joy 
and gladneſs. They will vaniſh at the return of 
the prince to the paths of virtue, like darkneſs at 
the appearance of the rays of the morning.“ : 

The king, at hearing this interpretation of his 
dream, was filled with indignation, and told Chimas, 
that if he had not given his royal word that nothing 
ſhould excite his rage, he would have puniſhed him 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. So unexpected an an- 
| I induced the ſage to relate the ois ; 
: ab E. | 

«A cat, pinched by. buyger, left.the houſe where 
ſhe had long continued, in ſearch of ſuſtenance, 
After a, tedious journey, during which a heavy 
ſhower cf rain had fallen, ſhe diſcovered a. rat, 
lodged in an adjacent rock. She approached. him 
with the greateſt ſigns of ſubmiſſion, and begged him 
to pity her diſtreſs. She deſcribed, in the moſt pa- 
thetic terms, aud affecting tone of voice, the deplo- 
rable condition to which: ſhe was reduced; and 
aſſured him, that notwithſtanding the natural , 
pathy that exiſted between them, his life ſhould be 
in no danger. To which the rat replied, that he 
could not place any confidence in her fair ſpeeches; 
and that he was, fearfu), if he relied on her proteſ- _ 
tations, of falling a victim to ber hunger; adding, 

that he knew. how imprudent it would be, to com- 
mit the ſheep to the care of the wolf, or bring dry 
word too near a large fire. The cat redoubled her 
intreaties, and made uſe of every argument to remove 
bus tears: | lhe told bim, that if he Was deſirous pf 
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diſarming an enemy, the beſt method was to em- | 


brace every opportunity of obliging him; and that 
a good action neyer failed of receiving its juſt reward. 

Ihe rat anſwered, that he ſhould, if he gave credit 
to her allevevationd,: reſemble a man who thruſts his 
hand into the mouth of a viper. But the bypocri- 


tical cat continuing to repeat her vows of integrity, 


and reſuming the plea of hoſpitality, the rat relented. 


Let me, ſaid he to himſelf, preſerve this poor wretch 
from deſtruction; let me do good even to an enemy, 


though Þ looſe my life by performing it: the Deity 


2, will ſurely protect him who endeavours to imitate 


his benevolence. Accordingly, he granted the cat 


admittance ;. but no ſooner had this perfidious crea- 
ture recovered her ſtrength, than ſhe flew upon her 
hoſt, with an intent to deſtroy him. Is this, ex- 
chi the rat, the manner in which you ratify 


your oaths? Is it thus you-requite your benefactor, 


who commiſerated your diſtreſs, and ſaved you from 


deſtruction? His exclamations, however, were diſre- 


garded, and he was almoſt expiring, when ſome 


| hounds having eſpied the cat, miſtook her for a fox, 
fell upon her, tore her to pieces, ms delivezcd: the 
hoſpitable rat.“ 

Thus, added . it . with: theſe HP 
violate their oaths. | Juſtice from on high, will over= 
take them; and when they think themſelves ſecure' 
from danger, the fatal blow will be given, and 

from which it 1s impoſſible for e mortal to 
eſcape. 2 


Soon after, d conſort 1 25 child, ; 


and at the expiration of the term was delivered of a 


prince. The whole care of the Indian » monarch | 


now, was to form, by the aſſiſtauce of Chimas, a 


plan of education for his ſon. And during his in- 


fancy, he built. æ palace for him, conſiſting of 360 


* elected . 1 the moſt learned wheres | 
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of his kingdom, and, when the prince was twelve 
years old, placed him with his tutors in this ſplen- 
did ſtructure The ſages had ſtrict orders not to 
ſhew their royal pupil too much indulgence, nor 
neglect any thing that might tend to his inſtruction, 
Over the door of each apartment was written the 
name of the ſcience he was there to learn, and fur- 
niſhed with every thing that had a tendency to faci- 


litate the ſtudy of the particular branch of literature 


to which it was appointed. _ | 
Nor was the care of his royal ball beſtowed i in 
vain; he improved ſurpriſingly in knowledge, and 
his application to ſtudy was unbounded. He was 
conducted once every week to the palace of his fa- 
ther, where the royal pupil was examined in the dif- 
ferent branches of ſcience he had ſtudied; and every 
examination gave the whole court freſh cauſe for 
wonder and aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, he ſoon equalled 
his tutors in wiidom, and his name was famous in 
every part of the Indies. But this did not ſatisfy his 
royal father; he was deſirous that his ſon ſhould be 
publickly examined by Chimas himſelf; and accord- 
ingly ſummoned all the viziers and learned men-in 
his empire to attend at the place on the _y ap- 
pointed for this auguſt examination. . 
Chimas, in order to diſplay the great talents of 
the prince to advantage, in this grand and ſolemn 
act, employed al] that his great learning and pro- 
found wiſdom could ſuggeſt. He propoſed an infi - 
nite number of queſtions in philoſophy, morality, 
and politics: and the prince anſwered them with a 
ſuperiority above all the ſages of the Eaſt. Among 
other things, Chimas aſked him, whether the ſoul 
underwent any puniſhment, or whether it deſerved 
any reward; becauſe in this habitation of clay we 
diſcover only a violent propeniity to evil? the 
prince, as an anſwer to this —— related the fol- 
lowing * 
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c Two: men, yp one blind, and the other lame, 
were placed in a garden to take care of it; ; and, at 
the ſame time, ffrictly charged not to touch any 
of the fruit. But as ſoon as the rays of the ſun 
had ripened them, the cripple was very deſirous 
of taſting, what he was commanded not to touch. 
An unſurmountable difficulty, however, prevented 
him from indulging his appetite : the Joſs of his 
HE rendered. it impoſſible for bim to climb the 
trees, Or gather any of the fruit; he therefore had 
recourſe to the blind man for aſſiſtance. The 
latter was ſurpriſed at the propoſal, and repreſented 
to him, that he could not conceive how he could 
aſſiſt him in ſuch an enterprize as he was depriyed - x 
of ſigh: ; adding, that as they were both placed in 
the garden to preſerve the fruit, they Would, by 
plucking what they were ordered to ſecure, ſhamefully 
: diſobey the commands of their maſter, and conſe- 
quentſy could expect nothing leſs than the ſevereſt 
puniſhment. The lame man uſed ſeyeral arguments 
to remove the ſcruples of his companion, and at laſt 
ſucceeded; when the blind man took him on his 
| ſhoulders and carried him from tree to tree, while the 
cripple. plucked the fruit. They had hardly ſatisfied 
their appetites, when the ,maſter came' to take a 
view of his garden, and ſeeing the havock made in the 
fruit, was highly enraged. The two criminals would 
fain have excuſed: themſelves; the one alledging, that 
for want of limbs it was impoſſible for 8 to climb 
1 the tres; and the other, that, being denied the be- 
nefit of fight, it was abſurd to think he had gathered 
the fruit. / But the maſter was not to be ſo eahly 
deceived; he ſoon gave them to underſtand that he 
was no Rranger to their ſtratagem, and the excuſes 
they had formed to elude his enquires. In ſhort, 
the fact appeared ſo evident, that they could not de- 
ny its and were both driven from the rden. | 
OY | 4 The 
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e The blind man, continued the prince, is s the | 
body, which ſees nothing but through the interpo- 
ſition of the ſoul, which, like the lame man, cannot 
move without the affiſtance of the other. The gar- 
den is the world, which all men are more or eſs 
anxious of enjoying. The maſter of the garden is 
conſcience, an impartial judge, placed by the Deity | 
in the human breaft, and which continually animates 
us to purſue the paths of virtue. The agreement made 
between the blind man and the cripple implies, that 
the body and ſoul concur together, to do good of 
evil, and conſequently that they“ ought to ſhare 
equally in the rewards or puniſhments.” “ 
An6ther queſtion aſked” by Chimas was, Wh. 
the greateſt men are ſometimes Tow y of the great 
exceſſes?” To which the Prinee zn ſwered by the Re 
lowing apologue: 
„A black eagle, ſoaring: far bote the bnd 
thought himſelf ſafe from every danger. But a 
fowler, who had at a diſtance ſeen him aſcend, took 
him for a kite, and faſtened a piece of fleſh to his 
nets. The eagle, whoſe great height prevented him 
from ao: har the ſnare, though he ſaw the prey, 
reſolved to poſſeſs it. Accordin ly he darted from 
his height, like an arrow from an Indian bow, ſeized 


on the prey, but was taken in the ſnare of the 


fowler, who was ſurprized to find an n eagle in a net 
he had "ſpread only for ſmal! birds.” | 

The prince baving anſwered every queſtion aha 
had. been propoſed to him, was defirous of propoſing 
ſome himſelf; and accordingly addrefled ſeveral to 
the ſagacious Chimas. But all his queſtions, like 
his anſwers, tended to prove, that his genius, his 
wiſdom, and underſtanding, were equally admirable. 
Nor were his queſtions low and puerile : on the 
contrary, they related to the ſublimeſt ſubjects ;; the 


55 creation of the world, and of matter 3 ; the origin of 
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moral evil; the ſource the paſſions ; che opera- 
tions of the Deity on the human ſou), and the depra- 
vity of nature, were the topics debated. 34 has 
The exerciſe. being ended, the king named his 
ſon for his ſucceſſor; and when he Was eighteen _ 
years of age, Kalahad,who' found Himſelf drawing 
near his end, reſigned to him his crown, and cauſed 
him to be publicly acknowledged heir of all his do- 
minions. Nor did he forget to give him, with his 
dying breath, the moſt wholeſome advice 

My ſon, ſaid he, the angel of death is now ap- 
proaching, and in a few moments a breathleſs car- 
_ caſe will be all that remains of the once powerful 
 Kalahad. Remember, therefore, my ſon, that thou 
muſt now govern this mighty empire alone. Chimas, 
whoſe wiſdom, experience, and integrity, Thave long 
known, will give thee the wiſeſt counſel.” Liſten, 
my ſon, to his advice; he will direct thy ſteps, and 
never ſuffer thee to wander from the paths of virtue. 
Remember, O youthful monarch of Indoſtan, that 
thy example will influence multitudes of people; it 


will conftitute either their happineſs or miſery. If 


thou art careful to direct thy paths by the precepts 
of reaſon, and to liſten to the dictates of conſcience ; 


if thou art indefgtigable in puniſhing oppreſſors, ane 


thoſe who wallow in wickedneſs, and careful to en- 
. courage virtue and merit wherever it be found; then 
ſhall happineſs dwell in thy palaces and plenty ſmile 
around thy habitations. Treachery ſhall be baniſhed 
from the empire of Indoſtan, and rebellion ſeek re- 
fuge in the dark caverns of the mountains. The 
tongue of the hoary ſage ſhall bleſs thee, ' and the. 
ſhepherd, as he tends his flocks in the:paſtures of the 
Ganges, rehearſe the glories of thy reign. Thus ſhall 
thy life glide: on ſerenely; and when the angel f 
death receives his commiſſion to put a period to thy 
exiſtence, thou ſhalt receive the ſummons with 
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tranquility, and paſs, without fear, the gloomy valley 
that ſeparates time from eternity: for remember, my 
ſon, this life is nothing more than a ſhort portion of 


duration, a prelude to another, that will never have 


an end, It is a ſtate of trial, a period of /probations ; 


and as we ſpend/it either in the ſervice of virtue or 


vice, our ſtate in the regions of eternity will be hap- 


-py or miſerable, Farewel, my fon, I am arrived at 


the brink of the precipice that divides the regions of 


ſpirits from-thoſe inhabited by mortals: treaſure the 
inſtructions of thy dying father in thy breaſt ; prac- 
tiſe them, and be happy. a VV 0 


Aon, and cloſed. his eyes for ever, A torrent of 
_ tears burſt from the eyes of his attendants, and the 
whole empire of Indoſtan was filled with ſighs and 


- 


Juſtly ſtiled the father of his people. 


virtues ſeemed again to be revived in him- But bis 
paſſions ſoon awoke, and the dangerous abuſe of 


power, ſo fatal to the monarchs of the Eaſt, com- 
pleted his irregularities. He collected into his ſerag- 
lio the moſt celebrated beauties of the Eaſt, and 


ſpent his whole time in their company. Juſtice was 
no longer adminiſtered, and virtue was baniſhed 
from the court of Indoſftan. © 

So amazing a change alarmed the whole kingdom. 
The vizirs and cadis aſſembled, and prevailed on the 


- wiſe Chimas to undertake the difficult taſk of rouſing 

the prince from that lethargy in which he lay, and 

drive the monſter vice, with all her hateful train, 
from the palace. Chimas well knew the danger 


that attended ſo daring an experiment; but his love 


for his country, and his deteſtation of vice, though 


dreſſed in the robes of royalty, prevailed on him co 
undertake the tar. 7 e 


At theſe words the great Kalahad embraced his 


lamentations for the loſs of a prince, who might be 


id , 
Aa The young . monarch of Indoſtan followed fer 
ſome time the footſteps of his royal father, whoſe 
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way. 


Accordingly. 1 next morning, as ſoon as the 


a early meſſengers of the day had withdrawn the cur- 


tains of the eaſt, and adorned the blue mountains c 


with rays of gold, Chimas repaired to the pa ace, 
and after great difficulties obtained admittance, and 
Was introduced to the young monarch, Who trembled 


at the fight of this faithful counſellor. Such power 


has virtue over the mind of a profligate, even when 
. ſeated on an eaſtern throne! Chimas addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the monarch, with that confident: freedom, 


for which he was always remarkable, but took care 
to interſperſe his diſcourſe with fables, the only veil 
under which truth could find a paſſage through a 


Herd of ſycophant courtiers. He painted in the maſt. 
glaring colours the diſtreſſes of the people, and the 
confuſion that reigned through the whole em- 


pire of Indoſtan, and concluged in the following 
manner: 5 
0 youthful monarch, linen to the advice of one 
©& who is more deſirous of thy happineſs than his 
& .own. Leave for a' moment theſe debilitating 
« ſcenes of pleaſure, to behold the miſeries of thy 
people. When the great Kalahad, thy father, 


40 ſwayed the ſceptre of this extenſive empire, ſatis- 


« faction ſmiled in every countenance, and the 
t ſongs of rejoicing. reſounded in all parts of his 
46 dominions. But now a melancholy gloom hath 
< covered the face of thy people, and _— - 
© heard but ſorrow and lamentation. The lawiefs 
<« ſons of riot commit every diſorder with impunity, 
5 and vice triumphs in all. parts of thy empire. Re- 
% member the inſtructions given thee by thy father, 
« when he left the regions of mortality; follow his 
66 precepts, and joy and happineſs ſhall again return, 
e and thy people be delivered from n * 
[1 treſs.” / 
2 king promiſed Chimas that be would no 
: 23 longer 
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longer confine himſelf within his palace, but apply te 


- himſelf to the offices of goyernment, labour to re- «© 
form the abuſes of which the people complain, and tt 


the next day admĩniſter juſtice in perſon. Theſe te- te 
ſolutions jpread T Penef 2 Joy; but it proved of hort! 
duration. His baſe Countellors, on the departure bf p 
Chimas, obliterated the good imprefitons his advice 2 
had made on the heart of the monarch ; ſo that the FF , 
next -day,-when' the people aflembled before the of 
palace, they found it hut as uſul. J p 
Tuo days after Ohimzs paid a fecond viſit tothe ji 
Eing, and complained, in very ſharp terms, of his p 
breach of promiſe, © The king, aſhamed of His 158 4 
neſs, aſſured him, that on the mprrow his ſubjects 1 
-ſhould habe reaſon to be fatisfied. But, as ſoon as b 
Chimas was departed, his favourites again deſtroyed 8 
theſe good intentions. Such is the abuſe to which 5 


all human affairs are liable: truth and falſchood uſe t. 
the ſame weapons, and imperious eloquence; is a - 
two- edged ſword. +4 10 VVV 1 | 8 
The people again affembled; and were again diſ- f 
appointed: which fo exaſperated them, that the) N 

took up arms and returned to the 3 determined 1 


do force the gates and ſet it on fire. The king and 
his wicked counſellors were now convinced of their t 
32 1 8 2 a... 43 
injuſtice; hut knew not how) to divert the ſtorm 
which threatened them with deſtruction. In this ex- 
Aremity a dreadful reſolution Was taken to cut of all 
the great men of the kingdom, flattering themſelves | 
that when the leaders were no more, the rabble 
might be eaſily diſperſed. In order to put this de- 
teſtable ſcheme in execution, the prince ſent for 
. (Chimasy and, by the moſt magnificent promiſes, en- 
| | of I | Si 4; e 
gaged him to prevail on the people to lay down their 
arms, on which the king would immediately admi- 
niſter juſtice according to the ancient laws of the 
kingdom. © Accordingly Chimas addreſſed himſelf 
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to the people, and even i them that 8 
ſhould be no longer deceived. His eloquence had 
the deſired effect; the people diſperſed, and. geting: 1 
to their reſpective habitations. 
This dangerous tumult being thus happily ap- 
peaſed, Chimas, at the head of the vizirs, learned 
men, and generals of the army, repaired to the palace, 
where they were received with all the ſeeming marks 
of reſpect, and ſucceſſively introduced into the palace; 
but inſtead of receiving the thanks their condutt 
I juſtly merited, they were all maſſacred, by lens 
I prepared to execute this bloody tragedy. - 5 
| An action ſo full of horror-inſpired the populace 8 
with rage little leſs than madneſs; they aflembled/ * 
before the palace in the moſt tumultuous manner, 
and attempted to force the gates; but as this was 
not to be done ſuddenly, the king found means 
to eſcape, thro” a ſmall door in the garden. Soon + 
after the people ſet fire to the palace-gates, and drag- 
ged thoſe wicked counſellors who had given ſuch 
inhuman advice to their monarch- into the ſtreets, 
where they ſuffered the Feen due to their . 
f crimes. . 3 
Having thus far vented theic fury, they placed 5 | 
the ſon of Chimas, a youth about eighteen years f 
age, at the head of affairs; who, following the ſteps 
of his father, ſoon removed the. evils complained of 
by the people, and made the wicked feel the weighty ; 
band of juſtice. | % 
In the mean time the young monarch wandered 
among the mountains of Indoſtan, where he ſuffered 25 
the greateſt hardſhips. His food was wild fruits 
and roots, his drink the water that guſhed from the 
rocks, his bed the rugged ſurface of the earth, and 
his covering the azure canopy of heaven, Here, 
expoſed to all the inclemencies of the weather, he 
bewailed his former follies, and implored forgiveneſs 
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from bis Maker. One day as he was thus employed, 


with his eyes fixed on the celeſtial arch, he w 
rouſed from his contemplations by the approach of a 


venerable old man, who ſeemed to totter under the 


weight of years. 


My ſon, © cried this aged mortal, what corrod- 
ing care preys on thy mind ? and what terrible miſ- 
fortune has driven thee from the habitations of men, 
to ſeek an aſylum among the brute creation? I have 
many years reſided in theſe ſequeſtered parts; but 
never ſaw in them a man before. I have, however, 

found more ſolid pleaſure here, then I ever could 
diſcover in all the companies of mirth and feſtivity, 

. fo common among the race of giddy mortals, - And 
if thou wilt attend to my inſtructions, I will teck 

thee the path to happineſs. It is the nature of man 

to conſider all misfortunes as real evils: but this is 


a dangerous error. They are often intended by that | 


Being who governs the univerſe, as gentle correc- 


tions, to remove the veil which pleaſure throws over 


conſider misfortunes as the kind rebukes of an indul- 


gent parent; Happy therefore will thy condition be, 
if they prove the means of teaching thee, how fleet- 
ing and unſatisfactory are the joys of the ſons of ' 
men; and of fixing thy defires on thoſe that are re- 
ſerved for a future ſtate of exiſtence, © Then ſhalt 
thou paſs through this thirſty deſert without com- 
plaining ; and, at the end of thy journey, enter on 
pleaſures that ſhall never have an end. Experience 
hath- long fince convinced me, that labour and 
_ ſorrow are the portion of the ſons of men, while they 
continue inhabitants of this earthly manſion. And 
when the heats of youth are over, and calm re- 


the objects that ſurround us; and turn our feet from | 
the paths of deſtruction to thoſe that lead to happi- 
neſs and joy. Fortunate, my ſon, are thoſe who 


" aan J 


J es doie great truth, and repent the moments he 
| haſt ſquandered in the ſervice of vice,” 


Teſe words pierced like an arrow dhe heart of 
the exiled: monarch, and drew a freſn flood of tears 
from his eyes. He again proſtrated himſelf before 
the God of nature, and with a voice interrupted 
with ſighs, thus anſwered the hoary hermit. 
O thou whom age and experience have taught 


wiſdom, liſten to my tale, and thou wilt be convin- 
ced, that I have abundant reaſon for my ſorrow, and 


that my tears are not ſhed in vain. 1 am the ſon of 


the great Kalahad, and was lately ſeated on the throne 
of Indoſtan. My ſubjects willingly paid me obe- 


dience, and my praiſes echoed in every corner of my 


empire; but I forſook the paths of virtue, indulged 
myſelf in every kind of luxury, and paid no regard 
to the petitions of my people. I forſook the counſel 
of the wiſe and prudent, and liſtened to the advices of 
the young and fooliſn. Juſtice was no longer ad- 


miniſtered, nor the cries of the injured regarded. 
To put a ſtop to theſe exceſſes the populace aſ- 


ſembled in a tumultuous manner before the palace; 
but inſtead of redrefling their juſt complaints, F - 


took the fatal reſolution of putting their leaders to 
death; even the wiſe Chimas, who loved me with 
the affection of a father, fell a victim to my rage. 
But, alas! this horrid tragedy producedggery diffe- 
rent effects; the people mad with fury at 

their leaders, aſſaulted the palace, but before they 


could force a paſſage I eſcaped thro' the garden, and | 
have ever ſince wandered in theſe pathleſs waſtes, 


lamentin gy weakneſs, and imploring forgiveneſs 
from the 1of nature. But, alas! how can forrow 


atone for my wretched conduct, or a torrent of tears 
waſh out the ſtain of murder !” | 
The hermit ftood for ſome time aſtoniſhed; but 
at laſt, recovering himſelf, he cried out, How 


loſs of 


Sh 


unſearchable are the ways of Providence ! and how 


various are the methods uſed by the Almighty to teach 

. wiſdom to the ſons of men! Thou, O monarch of 
Indoſtan, bat known from experience the poignant 
pangs of a guilty conſcience; ' and adverſity has 


taught thee this ſacred truth, that virtue only is pro- 


ductive of happineſs: . But return, O ſon of Kala- 


had! to tife capital of thy empire; thy ſubjects 
will receive thee with open arms, and the ſon of 
Chimas, who now: adminiſters juſtice, will replace 


thee on the throne of thy anceſtors. And may the 


ſufferings thou haſt endured in theſe barren waſtes 
never be forgotten; may they prove a conſtant mo- 


nitor to remind thee of the follies of thy youth, and 


the kindneſs of heaven in pardoning thy frailties. 
And remember, my ſon, that thoſe Who follow the 


ways of vice, will at laſt large themſelves into the 
18 


gulph of deſtruction; while the paths of virtue are 


Paths of pleaſantueſs, and lead to the regions of etet- 


nal repoſe.” Abi Me nd 


: © 51 =; IS 23 f 0 | £5 LS 7 
to his capital, was kindly receiyed by the ſon of Chi- 


mas, and governed bis people happily ſor manꝝ years: 
03 e, een iet 26 ieee bro ai 
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LIFE AN ODE. 


| 1 IFE the dear precarious boon? 
Soon we loſe, alas! how ſoon? 

Fleetin ng. viſion, falſely gay! 

Graſp'd in vain, it fades away, 

Mixing with ſurrounding ſhades, 

Lovely viſion! how it fades! ! 

Let the muſe is fancy's glaſs, 

Catch the phantoms as they paſs : 

See they riſe ! a nymph. behold 

Careleſs, wanton, young and bold; 
Mark her devious, haſty pace, 

Antic dreſs, and thoughtleſs face, 
Smiling cheeks, and roving eyes, 
Cauſeleſs mirth, and vain ſurprige—— . 
Tripping at her fide, a boy 
Shares her wonder, and her 
This is Folly, Childhood's — 
This is Childhood at her kde. 7955 
What is he ſueceeding now, 
Myrtles blooming on his brow, 
Bright, and bluſhing, as the morn, 

Not on earth a mortal born? | 
| Shafts, to pierce the Rong I'view 

Wings, the flying to purſue; * 
Victim of his power, behind | 
Stalks a ſlave of human kind, 
Whoſe diſdain of all the free 
- Speaks his mind's captivity, - 
oo. s the tyrant, 'Youth-the fave, | 
"Youth in vain is wiſe or brave. 
Love with conſcious pride defies 

All the brave, and all the wiſe. - 

Who art thou with anxious mien 

Stealing o'er the ſhifting — 


4 ; 
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[24 1 
Eyes, with tedious vigils red, 

Sighs, by doubts and wiſhes OO 7 2 71 oh 
Cautious ſtep, and glancing —_— a 1 
Speak thy woes, and ſpeak thy . Me xs - 
Arm in arm, what wretch is he „„ 

Like thyſelf, who walks with thee? 
Like thy own his fears and woes 
All thy pangs his boſom knows: 1 7 


Well, too well! my boding breaſt r 
Knows the names dur lockt ſuggeſts... . not 3 
Anxious, buſy, reſt eſs N 59 e 
Manhood, link'd by fate to Care. . wg 4 
Wretched ſtate |. ;and yet tis dear 
Fancy, cloſe the ec herald... N W is 
Cloſe it, or recall the i ag 8 EEE 
Spare my eyes, my heart, the laſt.” Fs va ans POR 
Vain the wiſh !: the aft appears, ho Woes 1 
While I gaze it ſwims in tears OPT ETON 
Age—my Fyture ſelf—1 „ e 1 
Moving Now with feeble N 7 vey 7 ORG 
Bendin Nich diſeaſe and cares, by pi BSE Inkl 
Af bag of life he bears; 3; wo af 22555 1 
White his locks, his . obs IRS 1 ? 
Strength, and caſe, and hope are. Ws”. 50 bir A 
Death, the ſhadowy form I know LIE ac bY 
Death o'ertakes him, dreadful foe |. "= 0b 3 
Swift they YM iſb—mournful . v. 7 
. ® Night ſucceeds, impervious night! : 1 
What theſe dreadful glooms conceal . 43-6 l 
Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal-; 74 T's . 1 be 
W hen ſhall time the veil Endes? „„ 
Wen ſhall light che ſcene | improve? 2 ba 7 e 4 
Wen ſhall truth my doubts diff dell? e, * a 
Awful _ who can n tell} 18 V 
8 ; \ . 
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r THE $2A-SIDE, AFTER A DANGEROUS 


4 VOYAGE, = oh > 18% 


* : : - i ; 


RING me, O bring me to my juliet's s arms, 


Whoſe beautyglads me, andwhoſe en enges: 3 
D ſnatch me ſwift from theſe tumultuous ſcenes, © - 


Io where, love knows not what affliction means: 
To where religion, peace, and comfort dwell, 
And cheer with heavenly rays my lonely cell n 1 
To where no ruffling winds, no raging ſeas, _ 
Diſturb the muſe amidft her penſive caſe; : 
Each paſſion calm; each mild affection mine; _ 
Each ſocial grace ;: each human; each divine; 
Unknown in private, or in ublic 8 
Soft ſailing down the placid ſtream of life: 
Aw'd by no terrors, with no cares perplex d; 
This life —my gentle pallage to the next; 


Vet if it pleaſe thee beſt thou Power pra | | 
To drive my bark thro' life's more rapid ſtream, 33 


If lowering ſtorms my deſtin'd courſe attend, 
And ocean rage till this black voyage end; 
Let ocean rage. let ſtorms indignant roar, 
I bow ſubmiſſive; and, reſhizn'd, adore: _ 
Reſign'd, adore; in various changes tryd; 


Thy own lov'd Son, my anchor, and my guide: 25 


Reſign'd, adore; hate er thy will decree, 
My faith in Jeſus, and my hope in thee. 


0 happieſt lot ! if thro” a ſea of woes, - 3 b : 


I * _ n e the . ns. | 
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But ſprig 185 65 garden mint in Pats; grow, 


The — ſchool-boy now at eve we meet, 
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A DESCRIPTION or SPRING IN LONDON, 


221 445 1 nA 


ow how! vampt alle FT Ader window 
— — mos, 32327 3 37 „ 


12 MO E mou be Sunday rd 


Ine reigning cut and colour ſtill purſu'd. 
The. row now, with: Orang $2 ſcore, + J 
Driven at ohee by gameſter 89 a” e 7 
No longer gulls the'ftrij ppling of his pence, © © * 


Who tearns that* pdeerty is nurſe to ſenſe, A A 2 
Much-injur'd trader WH the fa fues, 
| The law which wilt, aud beter te the chat? 


Why ſhould the beadle five ,thee from the! kreet 3 7: 


To fell is always a pretence to e 25 4 : 
40 Large ſtewir e. in a deep enino grown, yg? 7 


No more feſounds, nor- muſſels ſriller tone; 


Seven days to Ne pe is held no crime, 


And Moll “ new mackrel“ ſereams'in ſermon tint. 
In ruddy rote are ſpread, 

And Nat with" Choice ee Joads her 
Now inthe faburb" WI 150 Chiiftmas . | 
The bays-andhol ate no long er ſeen, ig Yn. . 


as” 
- 


And e's lay!otks, periſh as they blow. 5 4 85 Lok 

e e and ſweating tho“ che crowded'{treet. * . 

His ſhoes embrown'd at once with Juſt a1 ey 

With white=thornToxdtd,” which be takes for 

Round his flapp'd hat if "writigs the cops 

Or in cleft* 6158 From a golden nne. — * 

On milk-pail rear'd the borrow'd falvers —_ 

_ Topp'd with a tankard, which two porters bear, 

| Reeking chey flowly toil ofer rugged ſtones, ; 

4 Joylels beldames n with * baer; FR Wh 
"Mas f| - 


* 


5 „ 
More blithe the powder'd tye-wigg'd ſons of ſoot, 
Trip to the ſhovel with a ſhoeleſs ot, 


Th gay Vaux-hall now ſaunter beaux and belles, ” 
And eh rh cits _— to Sadler” * = : 


* 6 * - - 255 
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on THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 


OW 1 the Atheiſt 5 argument how odd * "x 
Who, to. be happy firſt denies a God; „ 

Then, with too little faith truth to 8 . 

Can ſhew too much, an error to conceive; _ 45 = 
So inconſiſtent, and hie folly ſuch, 8 ö 
He truſts too little, while he truſts too much,” 

A foe- profeſs d to God Almi ighty” 8 laws, 199 0 „ « ol 
Vet a blind bigot-in the devil's cauſe; . . = 
He Frows A gona Fr boot to 23 ſome 9 3 


> OP 
81 


= 1 puts 2 reaſon out : 15 F ye ex 
f reaſon proud, by paſſion-rul'd Alone, „„ 
Becauſe he'd have no. God; concludes there's, none 5 
Thinks.chance with blind effect nice order brings, 
And harmony from wild confuſion ſprings, ; 47 
Springs of HO Nr all ſpontaneous grow). Fr 
And the cteated are Creators —DD— 7 £0 
Then immortality þ he'll difbelieve,, - +, © 
Vet ſtarts to think he cannot always lire; n 
Dreading it true, a future ftate denies 8 
And while he laughs at death, with fear he dies * # 
Deſparing Rae to ſome furgre ſtate, | 
"INTE his * 1 too „ 
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Now fades the Wie ring e on the cg | 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtiſneſs holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning light, * 
Or drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folsss 
Saye that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r,. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain wy 
Of ſuch, as wand ring near the ſec ret bow” LOS 
Moleſt her ancient i 2 Woh arte, 

Beneath thoſe rugged p 7 that yewẽ tree s Dads,” 


-® © 
{ * 


Where heaves the turf in many a * 1 1 0 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, i 
The rude fore-father's of the hamlet geep. E 
The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn. 
The ſwallow twitt' ting from the ſtraw-built del, I 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn 
No more ſhall rouze them from tho lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing eat Thea thall burns 
Or buſy houſe-wife'ply her evening care, 
No children run to liſp their fires return, - 5 2 
Or climb his knees the envy'd kiſs to ſhare, ; 
Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, £ 15 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has . : 
How jocund did they drive their team a field! 
-How bow'd the' woods beneath their ſturdy. firoke "2 
Let not ambition mock their uſefui-toil, 13 
Their homely 5 oys and deſtiny, obſcure, £1 WII Ft 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful mile, e eee, 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, , 
And all that Hang, | all that Om Cer 1 


Awite | 


Await alike the 1 10 "Rl ” 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 3 
Nor you, ve proud, impute to theſe the Ha 
If meme ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, -; -+ - 

Where thro? the long drawn ifte and fretted vaults 

The pealing anthem ſwells the note of a 88 
Can ſtory'd urn, or ani mated buſt, „ 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? - 

Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt,. 1 

Or flatt' ry {ooth-the dull cold ear of death? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid. 
Some heat once pregnant with celeſtial fs; 85 

Hands that the reigns of empire might have 19 17 
Or wak' d to extaſy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes. her ample. pages 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did:ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury.repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene _ 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean ber; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſſi unſeen, 28 | 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air: 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntle ohh breads 
The little tyrant: of his fields withſtood, 
Some mute inglorious, Milton here may reſt, 8 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of. their country's. blood... 
Th' applauſe of liſt ning ſenates to command, 
Phe threats of pain. and.ruin-to * BC] 
Io ſeatter plenty. o'er a ſmiling land, 445 
And read their hiſt'rxy in a natiòn's eyes. 
Their lot forbad: not circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd! . 
> Forbad to wade thro ſlaughter, to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy.on mankind, 
The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hides, 
| To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 8 
With incenſe Kindled at the muſe s flame. 
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E 2 1 
Far from the madding cloudꝰs ignoble ſtrife, ey 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd'to ftray.z 4 


Along the cool ſequeſter d vale of life, ty 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. - 1 12 
t e en theſe bones from inſult to protect . _ Lo 


Some frail memorial till erected nigh,. _ 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhap 1 2 e 90 . 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a 5 of wht 
" Fheirname, welt years, ſpelt A 6 unletter d muſes | 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply,  ' - 4 _ 
And many a holy text around ſhe ftrews, of 
That teach the.ruſtic moraliſt to die. 

- For whom to dumb forgetfulneſs a preys. 
This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign d, CAT 
Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, A 

Nor caſt one longing, ling ting look behind . 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting foul relies, 
Some pious drop the cloſing eye requires: te 
_ Een from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ee'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires, _ : 0 
For thee, who mindful of the unhonour d wn 
Doft in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, 


TY 
LL 


If chance, by lonely contemplation 8 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate. 5 FT: 
HFlaply ſome hoary-headed fwain may OS 4 ko 


Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn | 
Bruſhing. with haſty ſteps the deus away 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. : 

There at che foot of yonder'tro.)ding beech, © 
That wreaths its old fantaſtic, roots ſo high,- 1 | | 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he Rab, il 
And pore upon the. brook that babbles by. 
land by yon wood, now ſmiling as in feorn, 
Muttering his way-ward fancies, he would oe: 
Now droopin „woful, wan, like one forlorn, E 
Or craz d with care or  croſs'd. in hopeleſs love. 
One morn I mifs'd him. on. the.cuſtom'd hill, 
Along e and near 3 


ts I 


Aer nor yet wk the ae OTE 3 oe 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood Was hee” LES 
The next, with dirges due, in ſad; array, 3 
Slow thro' the church way path we ſaw Riu both; 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the ws __ 
Grav'd on the'ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
There ſcatter'd oft the earlieſt of the year, . 19 
By hands unſeen are ſhowers of violets found; _., 
The red-breaft loves to build and warble theres” 4%, 
_ And little footiteps lightly print the AD . n D 


Fs. 


TAE E P 1 ＋ 1 v4 : 

TERE roll his head 1 upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 3 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, | 
And melancholy mark'd him for her W mn. 
| Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſineere; 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend:  _ 

He gave to mis ry (all he had) a tear; My: 
He gain'd from heav'n (*twas all be wiſh'd); a fe nd. 
No fe rther {eek his merits to diſcloſe, „ 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, OS 
| (There they alike In trembling hope moe] | 


The batons of his father and Bis God, 18 
98 — — — 3 n 
The diſappointed, M IL KM 41 1 b. 
0 W. poorly your projetors ECT 5 A 
That build their caftles in the air? . 8 
Still tow'ring on from ſcheme to heme, e 
They top Ol pus in 4 dream: * td; % > 7855 a oh 
But waking find (nineteen Fin feare) ? 


Themſelves far lower than before. 


Of theſe the inſtances are many, Bas . | 
ns — — "as well as OY „„ 


4 n = # %# 3 : 
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I'll buy ſome eggs as markets go, 
Theſe eggs will bring as many chicks * Fi 5 3 ; 


It happen'd on a ſummer's day, e 4247 eee 


A country laſs, as freſh as May, e eee Lok 
Deck'd in a wholeſome ruſſet n, e 
Mas going to a market toon ĩ?ĩ1Vßä 


So blith her looks, ſo ſimply clean, E ones 
You'd take her for a Mayday queen 

Save ſtead of garland, ſays my tale. „ 
Her head bore Brindy's loaded pail. _ 51 
As on her way ſhe paſs'd along 
She humm's the fragments of a ſun gz 
She did not hum for want of thought, _ RADAR +: 
Quite pleas'd with what to ſale ſhe brought 5 =— 


And reckon'd, by her own account, 


When.all was fold; the whole: amount. 
Thus ſhe—in time, this little ware „ 
May turn to great account with care. 
My milk being ſold for—ſo and lo, OTF) 


And ſet them—at the time I fix, 


III ſpare no pains to feed them well. 
They'll bring vaſt: prof: when my ll... UT 
With this Pl. buy a little pig, ea 4% 
And when *tis grown up fat and big. wt 055 53 5 
I'II fell it, whether. boar or ſow, .. 
And with the money buy a cow g _ 5 85 133 


Fhis cow will ſurely have a celf, e e =p ih." 2 
And there the profits half in h f; 55 8 
Beſides there's butter, milk, and 8 _— 


To keep the market when I pleaſe 3. +, + "F o%. 


All which Fil ſelf and buy a farm — 
Then ſhall of- ſweethearts have a . Tar 4 
Oh ! then for ribbands, gloves and rings 11 8 


Ay! more than twenty pretty things. „ 


One brings me this, another thnlat. 


And I ſhall have - the Lord knows what. wok '# If. 


Fir'd with the thoughts, the frantic laſs, 2 
Of what. was thus to come to . 5 426 Mir 


Her heart beat ſtrong, the e A nn £3 108; 48 
And down came milk pail on the ground, e 
Eggs, fowls, pig, hog (ah Ewell-a-day) 
Cow, calf, and ads e ſwam eren | 
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Man of wiſdom may diſguiſe 
His knowledge, and not ſeem too wie; 
t 


take it for a conftant rule, 5 8 
There's no concealing of a fool. 2 
Of this the inſtances are plenty, „ 
But one may ſerve as well as twenty. 
A worthy knight of good eſtate, 
Was ſo extreme unfortunate, 
That with great coſt; and Fuidleſs'c carey, 
He rear'd a blockbead. to his heir 
But hoping it would mend the breed, 
Should he ſome ſober damſel wed, 
He ſent him out to court a lady, 
Whoſe father he'd'engag'd Ce: . 
But firſt he eharg'd him on his bleſſing, 
To keep in mind this eaſy leſſnn 
Humphrey, ſays he, Whate' er you do, | 
Fake heed your words be very few: 
For you'll be counted wiſe, fo long a 
As you have wit to hold your tongue 5 
And never feed too greedily, -- 7 
< On cuſtard, pudding, ot ſweet pye, e 
+ Left your ungovern d appetite 
© Bring ſhame and forrow in the night. EE 
But John hal} go for he'll adviſe ye, 
© And let me tell you, John's no niſey. 
© Here, John! dye mind give Numps a touch, 
=. Whene er he talks or cats too much; ha 
ge ſure take heed you don't neglect, 
mM od pay the gentry: 5 * * WY 


: ſr 234- * . 
And all our * expreſs A 
In handſome terms, with good addreſs,” 8 
Inſtructed thus they both S horſe, 5 N 
And tow'rds the lady bent their courſe; 1 


Whilft John perform'd the teacher's part, 4] 
Numps got his compliments by heart; = ©" 
Which he deliver'd in ſuch; guiſe, l 
They thought him tolerably: wiſe: _ _ 
He held his tongue, which. ſeem'd 1 to be 
A token of his modeſty, 5 
All paſs'd on well, till ſupper ca 
Oh hateful meal! Oh hatefu _— 
Vile author of poor Humphrey's ry 
From ev'ry diſh, moſt nicely dre, . 1 5 
Th? old lady fill ſupply'd ber peck, 3 on 8 
All with aſtoniſhment beheld- 5 
His plate oft empty, often fill'd. | [5 | 
He eat, John pu WA and pulPd again , * 
Thy pulls, O. ohn . are all in To. 
For near him ſtood, an apgle-pye, 
On which he caſt a greedy. TY 
Then fili'd his plate fix 5 er, 
ohn gave his-elbow many a twit . AR = 
hought Numps, our John may il my br--b Y 
"Tis apple-pye—PlI eat „ iT 
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Let conſequence be what it will, „ 
Fatal reſolve! I dread to tell 24 . 8 . 
FThe conſequences which befel. gh > 5 
Let fordid nighiwen tell the reſt, © WL, 5 1 
ho refith the unſavoury eſt. 5 Dep a 
y dainty muſe would tain have N Wing” 
But truth commands, ſhe muſt go on, 55 * 
In the beſt pech the "ſquire 1 muſt lie 


And John i in truckle bed juſt VVV! 
Who ſlept, till with a diſmal groan 4 
He cry'd ot midnight, hel; Ps dear John 5 
Or ce for ever TP — 
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For heaven's Take, find ſome wa. „ 
The dev'liſh apple-pye's $ broke looſę; 9951 PETS 


And as I've laid'upon't-and roll'd it, . 
The bed's ſcarce big enough to hold it. 
John wak d- and thus began to pray, 1 
The devil take all fool 51 1 Ft 0 
Why choke you, eat it up again, 
And lick the ſheets and blankets clean. 


What can be done?—here, take my b, 1 
7 And l'll come wallow in the dirt. 7 7:16 


Do you get up N T 


4 PI le and try to ſet all ri 50 . 8 * 


So ſaid, ſo done, up got the "(quire,, . 
And John lay tumbliog i in the mire. r 
He lay till two briſk laſſes came, by 4 
To make the bed, and clean the oom. ar 


23 
7 
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Soon in the damaſk; bed, friend John 
Was ſpy'd, half bury'd in the down. 
What's here, quo Nell, as I'm alive 
Phe maſter roſe foon after five; * by | 
Here is his man a lazy loon, 7 = 
Intends to lie a bed till noon,” _ e 
by John, I've had a tedious night, „ 

hat truckle bed has lam d me quite. 

I turn'd in here to take ſome . £39 
s This is a comfortable, neft. 

One nap, dear girls is all 1 beg 
A nap ! Sue, give him ſome 8040 5 pig. | 
© Come, come, ſays John, don't play the fol 
© Imlaxative, you'll make me pull, 
ME. ſtrainin | agg will force a. ſtool.” ded 
They pull'd, John ſqueez d, and gave 2788 
Then cry'd aloud — 4 * good faith T've don't! | 
Een thank yourſelves. away ran Nelll, 
| ad Sue half poiſon'd with the ſmell. -- 8 $i 
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This ſtory ſlipt not you may ſwear, 1 the 2 
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His lordſhip, tick tekl'd with the uin: 5e 5 
Cou'd not Sorbpar at dinner-time OY a 
To banter John; nor did he fail r on oY l 
Tenlarge upon this curious tale. x a 
But ſeeing John with ſliame caſt down, e 0 3 
He frankly tipt him half a crown.” 241 | 
John took't and bow'd—Numps fitting LAY 
Seeing the prize with envious eye, OP EE od 9 
Into John *'s fab directly go e Fog bat 
Cry d out aloud, Why, Jas, you Knew Lui 
* The half crown is by right my due, oy net” 
© Twas I be—t the bed not you” = 
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On blunder?! never to be mended! — 
'This one wiſe ſpeech the courtſhip ended. ak 


Home trotted John in doleful dumps, 5 awe 
And far behind ſneak'd hopeful Nompys We 


While miſs, delivered from her „5 
* out a cleanlier lover to lie by r 
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The Pinne between vobrn and der de- ; 
Wo monſtra FI ll 's TE i 
N aricient dame, who: er and clear, 4 56k 3 
Had reckon'd up her ninetieth years. chats 
ö 


A dinner, with her toothleſs mouth, 
Attack'd a griſtle hard and tough: i609 £003 : 
The griſtle ſhe effay'd to chew, poo} | % 3 
Out of her mouth elaſtic fler, bibs, MS 
And fell direct acroſs the table, : hp Oe Mt bats „ 
Cloſe by a youngſter ſtout 150 able. oi 410k 3 
The youth, who thought, at any ag : 
It muſt have falbn from his own . 
Did with a ſwallow and a ſmack, 
Diſpatch the griſtle in a crack. 

« Strange, quoth the dame, but yet tis wah,” 


ky wi” difference twixt age and Js! 


* * . 


4 * Dear 


* 


L 
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"> Dear me, how long have I been famblings- = i 15 


And kept a mumbling, ſtill and e 


When this young youth has in a 8 nao hs 1 : 


* Devour'd my ſecond-handled griſtle!?. ? hes | 


The youth he ſhrug'd, and look d aſkew, 6 
And then this prudent inference * - 1 E | 
* ſhould be virtuous in gur prime, 11 1 7 


Reflecting on that tooth-draw'r time, 44-941 


And live by moral maxims awd. 59111 


While yet the wriſts” to abs 22 8 1 Nha'3 
* r N 5 J N 
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And, either ſoon or late, . 
By death be hurl'd out of the worlds 2 772 
So ſtern the will of fate 


1, In the prime of health and time, | T5586 BE 


| And frankly ſhare. what 1 muſt b, 


As redſon deigns to guide. 58 5 Fo 25 
Imprimis. To the wrangling crew. r, 

Of catchpoles and attornie s, 
Leave my feet, light, quick, and flect, 1 


To ſpeed them on their journies. 
And, as I know their fund's ſo * 

J, to their other talents, 5 3 
Add ſcruples three of honeſty, /, 


Their dark accounts to balance, „ 
In this bequeſt, above; the reſt, 5 
I / on dir 2 
But that, it's plain, one ſingle grain 65 Fs 
Is more than er they uſe. | 
To thirty ſots I leave full pos | 
Of water mix'd with gall; . . 23-4 


And, what's far worſe, an empty dale 3 


- 0 credit ſunk — 


NINCE PINS and 4 ago muſt mt the way, | 17 5 | 


t 2 1 
Tee coquets nice, this bee advice 
I "ns all their clan, 
To lay aſide their empty pride, 
And marry when they can. 
To formal * whom ren 
Deſpair and rotten teeth; 
Wrinkles, grey hairs, and all che cares | 
Old maids are peſter d with. i 
The daſtard's part, hall be my be. 
My fortitude and ſpirit; 5 
Andſuch as fret, and oft take pet, 
My patience ſhall inherit, | 
'The ——.— fair, my love ſhall 8 
Who's virtuous, true, and loyal 3 * 


The reſſ I leave, rakes to deceive, 
And ſtand the old maid's trial. ; 


Such tools of ſtate, whom public hc as 1 5 ; 


Has wrapp'd in dark diſgui 


Who graſp at pow r, and , 
To juſtice I deviſe. | 


Each noiſy ſcold, who. uncontrouP'd, 
By reaſon can't be civil, 

| But din mankind; L leave — 

4 ha ee or the 3 
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On MAN. LIFE. 


s a glaſs, life 4s a water 
Fat's W About: 


in death, and breaks the glaſs, | 
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